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Designed for Kindergarten and Primary Grades, 
the INSTRUCTOR PRIMARY SCIENCE CONCEPT CHARTS 
constitute an inexpensive science program. Each set 
in the series provides 12 illustrated charts giving specific 
information on primary-level science subjects. 


The colorful charts, 13” x 16” in size, are visual presentations 
that will motivate classroom demonstration, stimulate discussion 
and inquiry, and provide a foundation of 
meaningful science experiences. 


The 6-page Teaching Guide explains each concept, 
suggests how to use the charts, and provides 


Each Set $2.50 easy-to-follow directions for experimentation. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. i 
Please send me the following Instructor Teaching Aids: 
Total 

Primary Science Concept Chart Sets @ $2.50 each 
[]) +661, PLANTS = 662, AIR and WEATHER 
[]) +663, LIGHT and SOUND = 664, SIMPLE MACHINES 
[) +665, ANIMALS = 666, MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY 
[]) +667, SIMPLE CHEMISTRY } 2668, EARTH and SKY 

+ 660, Complete Series of 8 Sets @ $20.00 

Bill me, payable in 30 days. Payment enclosed. 

Postage Prepaid on Cash Orde Credit 0 s t to Post 1 Handling Charge 
Na 
City 
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PRIMARY SCIENCE CONCEPT CHARTS 


PLANTS 
ANIMALS 
EARTH and SKY 
SIMPLE MACHINES 
MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY 
AIR and WEATHER 
LIGHT and SOUND 


SIMPLE CHEMISTRY 
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membership) 





| i NA\GIINIE “touring” our 


fabulous 49th State for just 10¢! You will 
marvel at fantastic Totem Poles standing ioe ae rs 
80 feet tall...and read strange tribal leg- Hs 
ends in the intricate carvings. You will 
go sight-seeing on a quaint river boat left 
over from gold-rush days...stop for din- 
ner in an amusing little town that sits 
on stilts...then wind up your water jour- 
ney with a visit to the great “valley of 
gold.” 

On special invitation, you'll visit the 
Eskimos in their snug igloos, go on an 
exciting polar bear hunt and learn more 
of the picturesque Eskimo habits than 
e ee many people who have lived in the North 
for years! 

You'll explore the Alaskan “tundra”, 
ride rushing rivers in a sturdy canoe, 
stand in awe on the snow-covered peak 
of fabled Mount McKinley...then come 
down onto the plains to help native, 
parka-clad cowboys round up a herd of 
fat reindeer! Yes, your Know Your 
America “tour” will take you places and 
show you things you might never see. 
even if you went to Alaska in person! 
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To ‘Visit’ ALASKA for just 10¢...and as a SOUVENIR of your exciting trip... 
Take this sample of genuine GOLD ORE-FREE! A combined value of *4°° 
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THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
KNOW YOUR AMERICA PROGRAM, Dept. 1-RU-1, Garden City, N.Y. 


Please rush me my introductory package described at the left for which 
I will later send you only 10¢ to help cover shipping. Also enroll me as a 
member in the Know Your America Program and send the current Album 
and full color prints with a bill for only $1 plus shipping. 

After examining this package, I may cancel membership simply by 


1. GOLD ORE Sample, labeled and packaged | 
for your ‘‘classroom museum’’. The piece ef ore 
you receive contains a real flake of gold you can 
actually see. 

2. TWENTY-FIVE FULL-COLOR PHOTOPRINTS 
—each gummed, perforated, and ready for you to 
mount in your Story Album. 


if’ 


/ 3. Fh ee 1 ON ALASKA, containing 64 pages and _' ro writing you within 10 days. In this case I may return everything and owe 
7 * . : , , ° 
/ Ucn a a oe Tehormatins gue nothing. As a member I will receive a new Know Your America Album 


story of Alaska’s geography, people, traditions, 
legends, wild game, etc. 

4. LARGE 28 x 40 INCH WALL MAP of the U.S., especially prepared by the 
American Geographical Society, with all the important ‘cities, rivers, mountains, and 
other landmarks-clearly shown. Suitable for framing or mounting. 

5. AN EXTRA FREE GIFT—PULL-DRAWER LIBRARY CASE. This handsome red, 


white, and blue case in which to store and protect your Alaska Story Album and 
future Albums. 


A Thrill a Minute as You Discover the Marvels of the Last Frontier... 
And Your Alaskan Tour Is Just the First of Many “Journeys”! 


and full color prints every month for only $1 each plus shipping. I do not 
have to take any minimum number of future Albums, and may resign 
any time I wish. 


Al 


PRINT NAME, 


CORRE REE EEE EEE EE HEHEHE HE SHEE HEHEHE EBEHEEE EEE 


ADDRESS .eseseeceseececes 


Tow, just a dime will pay your passage wonders of California like Disneyland and ot) ee ZONE..... STATE... ses eeeeeees K-24T 
to one of the last os scenic Hollywood! Through the Program you build a CANADIAN RESIDENTS: Place this double-coupon in an envelope and mail to KNOW 
wonderlands on earth! -To Tanana, priceless collection of the facts and folklore YOUR AMERICA PROGRAM, 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario. Offer good in U.S.A. (all 


the famous ‘‘valley of gold’’ .to the highest that make our country unique—a living ‘‘class- 50 states) and Canada ~ 

mountain peak in North America...to mar- room museum’ that will provide your class 

a adventures far above the Arctic Circle! with exciting and worthwhile entertainment, 
oO > 

min See, auton and. lush farms. fold Mail Postpaid Coupon Envelope Today for 

you'll’ look over the Bering Strait to the Your ALASKA album set and FREE gold ore! 


This envelope requires no stamp 
Simply fold here, seal (Scotch Tape, glue, stople, etc.) and mail. 
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shores of Siberia With your introductory package for 10¢ a. % m 
Guided by experts, you'll explore majestic (which you send later), you will also receive ~ Postage Stamp We 
forests—watch giant salmon swarm up-stream the current Know Your America album set Will be Paid 


Necessary 


to their nesting grounds—ride dog sleds and for which you will be billed only $1.00, plus If Mailed in the 


take a steamer trip up a roaring rivertoatiny 8 few cents shipping. But you assume no 
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. United States 
frontier town. You'll watch Eskimos fish and obligation to go on thereafter unless you wish; 

hunt, sew clothes of sealskin, build kayaks YOu may discontinue your membership at any 

and igloos: you'll actually learn more of the time. However, once you get acquainted with : 

quaint customs and legends of the Eskimo these exciting monthly ‘‘excursions’’ through- 


than people who have lived in Alaska for out our wonderful country, your whole class 
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ea 

years. And as a souvenir of the Know Your Will lock forward to each new album set—and pte 
America Program, you'll carry away a spar- find warm pleasure in enjoying it together. First Class Permit No. 3, Garden City, L. 1., N.Y. 
ling sample of genuine gold ore as a gift! And the total cost is so very low: only $1.00 te 

ne American Geographical Society makes for each album and series of pictures, plus a * 
this exciting Introductory Offer because we few cents shipping. Postage Will Be Paid By ‘ts 
know you and your pupils will enjoy this We urge you to send for your complete . 
educational hobby that takes you everywhere introductory gift package. including Alaska - 
in cur wonderfal country. Album Set and Album Case and genuine Gold THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 

enenateee : Ore—today. Send no money. Detach and mail , 

How to “Visit” a New Part of America postage free soeey coupon-envelope to: The ; . 
After **touring’’ Alaska, you and your class hanotia a Rs rogram, Dept. 1-RU-1, Garden i : S “ee ; 
can continue your discovery of America. City, N. : 


Every month you will receive a new illustrated 


DEPT. 1-RU-1, GARDEN CITY, 
Guidebook Album and set of full-color photo- NOTE: | THIS “DOUBLE COUPON” MAKES 


prints, 1 od and rez ad t t oh : : — 
ORRURR GU ER b rostuceuo nee ewe cor We /\ NEW YORK = 
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The Teacher and 





T HAS been said—and by someone other than the president 

of a photographic company—that a picture is worth a 

thousand words, Let me, therefore, describe a picture which 
concerns us all, 

Two boys are studying, each in the shadow of a statue. One 
statue is Lenin, the other Lincoln. 

The boy working in the shadow of Lincoln has one great, 
indefinable advantage over the boy working in the shadow of 
Lenin; the freedom to ask, to challenge, and to refuse to 
think by rote. 

Yet with all this freedom, the question before us remains: 
Is he working hard enough? Will he be truly educated? 


EDUCATION is a hard term to define precisely, but we 
know that it involves three basic factors: the teacher, the 
taught, and the educational process as it is carried on 
between them. 

We know that education involves more than learning, 
that at its best it supplements knowledge with judgment 
and understanding. We know, too, that formal education 
is only one of many forces influencing the student. The 
modern miracles of communication are transmitting a 


the Taught 


CHARLES H. PERCY 


PRESIDENT, BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


steady stream of information, trivial as well as important. 
Indeed, education is actually in competition with the media 
of communication. 


BUT let us not overlook the fact that the combination of 
sight and sound can be an effective aid to learning. More 
than twenty years ago, when I was a student at the University 
of Chicago, I had a practical demonstration of this. In a 
physiology class, for six weeks we had been studying the 
nervous system under the noted Dr. Anton J. Carlson. During 
the final session, he showed a new sound motion picture film. 
That showing brought the entire course into sharp focus. The 
beam from the projector proved to be more than light—it 
was enlightenment. | have been a firm advocate of audio- 
visual aids to education ever since. 

It is not enough to construct school buildings and class- 
rooms; we must also provide equipment to free the teacher 
for the creative tasks that can be accomplished through inter- 
action alone. Only the teacher can teach, but audio-visual aids 
play an effective supporting role. 


AS A teacher you have assumed one of the most difficult 
tasks in human relations—the education of one human 
being by another. Further, you have accepted one of the 
greatest responsibilities of our society—the free educa- 
tion of free minds in an atmosphere of freedom. 

But what of the educational process? Will the result be 
a truly educated mind—with the ability to think, the will 
to reason, and the insight to enjoy and yet change the 
world? Or will it be a mind crammed full of facts, a mind 
which may be efficient but without wisdom? 


A CHINESE philosopher was once approached by two of his 
mortal enemies, and a crowd assembled to observe their meet- 
ing. One of the two said: “O wise man, who knowest all, tell 
me, is this bird that I hold in my hand dead or alive?” It was 
his intention, should the wise one say that it was alive, to 
smother it quickly and show it to be dead; or, if he said it 
was dead, to release it and let it fly away. The wise man 
thought for a moment; then he said, “Gentlemen, the answer 
lies in your hands.” 

And so, I believe, the future of our nation lies in your 
hands. 


FRESH POINTS OF VIEW 
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DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 


(For Liquid or Spirit Duplicators) 
; (1) 


() Reading Readiness ‘ $3.25 
[] Seatwork for Beginners 1 3.00 
|] King Size Alphabet 1 3.00 
yh 3 eee : . (1-3 3.25 
2 | Pare (1) 3.25 
|] Reading for Beginners .......(1 3.00 
4 Circus () Zoo ..... (1-3) (Each)2.50 
|] Number Readiness . ee | 3.25 
[} | Can Do Arithmetic ........{3) 3.00 
|] Phonic Fun Book 1 ........ (2-3) 3.50 
[] Phonic Fun Book 2 ........ (2-4) 3.50 
[] Phonics 1-A [] Phonics 1-B ../1) (Each)2.50 
|] Phonics 2-A [] Phonics 2-B ../2!) (Each)2.50 
[) Phonics 3-A [) Phonics 3-B ..(3) (Each)2.50 
|] Phonics and Reading ...... (2-3 3.00 
[] Phonetic Reader .......... (2-4 2.50 
|] My Indian Book ........... (2-4) 3.00 
C) Our Community ........... (2-4 3.50 
_| Science Studies .. errs 3.00 
[} Nature Science ..... . (4-8) 2.50 
|] My Science Book onset 3.50 
{] Pioneers [] Trees .. . (4-6) (Each) 3.00 
[} Music Book ..... eee All) 3.50 
D Fractions [] Decimals . (4-6) (Each) 4.00 
}] Outline Maps (General) ... (4-8) 2.00 
[] Geography of the U.S.A (5-8) 3.00 
-] Products of the U.S (4-8) 3.00 
T} South America Unit (5-8) 3.00 
To s6se0se0s os .. 14-6) 3.25 
) Geography of Europ wees. 15-8) 3.00 
[| Birds We Should Know .... (All) 2.00 
[.] Flowers We Should Know .(AIlI) 2.00 
4 September to June (Art) .. (All) 3.00 
[J Art Decorations ....... (AN) 2.00 
| Holiday Decorations .. (AN) 2.00 
[) New Holiday Projects . (All) 2.00 
[} School Room Decorations (All) 2.00 
[} New Ideas for Art . (All) 2.00 
) Classroom Art (All) 2.00 
[] Month by Month Art (All) 2.00 

(Circle Choice of Grade on Following) 
C) Phonics Books (First Half) 

Grade 1—2—3—4—5 .... (Each) 3.50 
CJ Phonics Books (Second Half) 

Grade 1—2—3—4—5 . (Each) 3.50 
[} Universal Phonics 1—2A—28 

3A—3B—4A—4B—5 ..... (Each) 3.25 
[) Universal Reading Series 

PP—1—2—-3—-4——-5 ...... (Each) 3.25 
C) Universal English 

2—3—4—5—6 (Each) 3.25 
[] Universal Arithmetic 

1—2—3—4—5 — ... (Each) 3.25 
C] Diagnostic Reading Series 

Grade 1—2—3—4—5—+4 . (Each) 3.25 
[) Science Experiments 

Grade 2—3—4—5 (Each) 3.25 
(2 Science (1st Half) 

Grade 1—2—3—4—5—4 . (Each) 3.50 
0 Science (2nd Half) 

Grade 1—2—3—4—-5—4 . (Each) 3.50 
(—- English (1st Half) 

Grade 2—3—4—5—4—7—4 .. (Each) 3.50 
(C0 English (2nd Half) 

Grade 2—3—4—5—4—7—8 . (Each) 3.50 
(C1 Arithmetic (1st Half) ° 

Grade 1—2—3—4—-5 —6—-7—-8 . (Each) 3.50 


(CD Arithmetic (2nd Half) 
Grade 1—2—3—4— 


5—b—7—8 . (Each) 3.50 


LOG BOOKS 
Daily planning helps 
for the entire year. 
New techniques and 
suggestions 
(€ The Kindergarten 

Log Vol. | ..$4.95 
(0 The Kindergarten 
Sie ek Log Vol. li . 4.95 
G The First Grade Log .. .---++++-+-- - 4 

The Second Grade Log ------+----+-- 
(5 The Third Grade Log .. 





[) The Fourth Grade Log 
C) The Fifth Grade Log .. 
[} The Sixth Grade Log .. --- 
BULLETIN BOARD 
BOOKS 

C) What to Do for 
Bulletin Boards 


(C1) What to Do in 
Elementary Art . 2.00 


C) Bulletin Board 







- -$2.00 


rer 1.25 
q Grade Teacher Bulletin Board Book... 1.95 
Baited Bulletin Boards .......... cow Tae 
|] Bulletin Boards for Holidays ..... ; 1.50 
E-Z Bulletin Boards ..... Se 1.50 
4-D Bulletin Boards ............... 1.50 






FULL COLOR 
PICTURE POSTERS 


(9” x 12”) 


Familiar Birds $1.00 
Nursery Rhymes 1.00 


i siecevss 1.00 

i . tcéhenaes 1.00 

LJ American Indian . 1.00 

© Good Manners (Primary) Sag 1.00 
[] Good Manners (intermediate) 1.00 
[| Community Helpers ..... : 1.00 
0 Farm Animal Families ..... 1.00 
{J Baby Animals at Play ... 1.00 
"] Our American Democracy ............ 1.00 


4233 Crenshaw Bivd., Los Angeles 8, Calif. 
(Postage additional on all of the above items; 
Estimate at 25¢ per book or game.) 

(0 Send Items Checked Above: (7 

cecceceesss+ Payment and Postage 

PURMRD cccccvcceccosccccccccccrcccccccees 

BEE, 0060006006 0secdvccaceoeressoccece 
1 enclose 25c. Please send new book- 
let, ‘‘TOOLS OF TEACHING,” a 
graded, illustrated Catalog of Scien- 
tific Supplies, Workbooks, Posters, Mu- 

sic, Rhythm Band Instruments, Games, and 

hundreds of other Teaching Aids 
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A circus in the winter on the cover 
of The Instructor? Yes, indeed, 
for this is a French painting and 
many large cities of Europe have ex- 
citing indoor circuses all winter. I 
went to a very gay one in Copenhagen 
—the hotel had sent a young porter 
for the tickets and he proudly re- 
turned with front-row seats. An ele- 
phant trunk temporarily in my lap 
was disconcerting, but my view of the 
other acts, some with almost Swan 
Lake beauty, was superb. The _per- 
formance was much better attended 
than the one on the cover. I was sur- 
rounded by children who spoke nary 
a bit of English and I not a word of 
Danish, but we had no trouble com- 
municating in the language of peanuts, 
popcorn, screams and laughter, and 
good old applause. 


That hotly discussed subject of 
merit rating is at least warmly dis- 
cussed in this Instructor—in Sound 
Off. pages 8-9, in an interview on page 
20, and in a statement from a school 
principal who feels merit rating is 
aiding his instructional program, on 
page 21. Here is a curious fact worth 
considering—as nearly as the judges 
could tell, few if any entries favoring 
merit rating seemed to come from 
teachers who are already experiencing 
it. The responses appeared to reflect 
greener grass on the other side of the 
fence. 


The topic of merit rating reminds 
me of a conversation I had recently 
at a banquet with a prominent indus- 
trialist, in which he berated educa- 
tion (even elementary schools) for 
their lack of consistency. He com- 





The new St. Mary . 
to the dedica 


School— 


tion of its 


FRIENDLY 


mented on two neighboring school 
districts—one with 
and the other with homogeneous 
grouping. He pointed out differ- 
ences in instructional programs, in 


heterogeneous 


the use of teaching machines, in 
merit rating plans, in methods of 
evaluation. This man was no casual 
theorizer—he had_ children in 


school, he was a former school 
director—both he and his wife 
were college graduates. Said he 


with complete candor, “Education 
is not getting its fair share of our 
national wealth, but unless it makes 
up its mind as to what it wants it 
deserves no more.” 

{ was so intrigued that I con- 
tinued to draw him out. We dis- 
cussed America’s future and he 
said, “our biggest danger is a static 
society.” He is a Presbyterian 
his wife a Lutheran, and they both 
agree that denominationalism is a 
“true product of our democracy.” 
He is a Democrat living in a Re- 
publican district and frankly stated 
that “this country needs a third 
party with some different political 
ideas.” Our crowning moment came 
when I asked him about his company’s 
accounting system. He is using IBM 
machines. Two similar businesses are 
using Remington Rand equipment, 
but “no one is ever going to make 
him change.” 

Well, three cheers for education. 
Long may it continue to have its dif- 
ferences—sort of needs them to keep 
up with the rest of society. 


Those of you who have ordered our 
new handbook Creative Rhythms rec- 
ognize this picture of Elva Daniels 
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Daniels and daughter— 
deliciously delightful duo 


and her daughter, Cynthia. If you en- 
joy Elva’s songs in The Instructor, 
you will find equally helpful this book 
she created from her own experiences 
in working with fives and sixes, and 
even older children. She is happiest 
when she has some youngsters and a 
piano. The book is designed so that 
you will have the same experiences 
even though piano virtuosity may not 
be among your accomplishments. 


Recently dedicated in Dansville was 
St. Mary’s School, built by our 
Catholic friends. The nuns from St. 
Mary’s have acted as reader-editors 


in the past and are extremely gracious about letting 
us take pictures in the school. One of our proof 
readers—a former teacher, Irene Hubertus—left us 
to go to St. Mary’s as a lay teacher, which gives us 
even more interest in the activities of the school. 
Our loss was their gain. 


Don’t be misled about the impossibility of swapping 
horses in the middle of the stream. The late General 
Patton said it could be done “if the soldiers were 
sharp and the horses were willing.” We further attest 
to this truth. When Ken Bowers, our former bulletin: 
board expert, changed positions and was too busy to 
continue, Marie McMahan from Battle Creek took 
over without a ripple in the stream. We say good 
luck to Ken, and recommend Miss McMahan’s help- 
ful suggestions on page 23. 


A Happy New Year with the best of a lot for you! 


Whang 2. Qerrum 
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Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 









FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers w ho need money to further their education, 








Select your Loan 























PAY for HOME REPAIRS 





to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for needs here 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 24 Cash yi 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention, Cash ne 
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know you are applying for a 30000 1749) 60000; 3249 
SIGNATURE ONLY Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 


@ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 
personal property, 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


@ Convenient monthly installments pay Joan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire Joan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 
for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. If your salary 
stops during the summer vacation, payments on principal 
stop also. This is an extra service of special value to 
teachers offered by Dial Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


@ The loan is made by mail from the privacy of your 
own home. You see no agents or credit managers—only 
you and we know about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 

















is completely confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. A-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 
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ARTICLE OF THE MONTH 


E. T’ MCSWAIN 


Dean, Schoo! of Education 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Iflinois 





RITHMETIC or foundational mathematics is a language and 
A number system. It is used by children and adults to discover 
and express ideas about quantity and relation of quantities. Pu- 
pils who learn the meaning of the vocabulary, operations, and 
principles will be able to use the language and number system 
of arithmetic with greater understanding, skill, and accuracy. 
Helping pupils to develop a meaningful understanding of arith- 
metic should be one of the professional goals of all teachers in 
an elementary school. 

Instruction and curriculum in arithmetic become more produc- 
tive, psychologically and mathematically, when pupils experience 
professional guidance and resource materials which motivate and 
enrich their discovery and understanding of numbers, numerals, 
arithmetical terms, and the computational operations. The pur- 
pose of upgrading curriculum and instruction is to improve the 
pupil’s ability to think in the language and system of arithmetic. 
Instruction that is limited to explanation of arithmetical opera- 
tions, memorizing rules and definitions, and much classroom 
drill and homework, can be a handicap to pupils in their de- 
velopment of a meaningful understanding of arithmetic and how 
they apply their learnings. Creativeness and quality in learning 
emerge from interaction with creative and quality teaching. 


TEACHERS should help pupils to discover and understand that 
a number is a mathematical way to express either of two ideas 
of a given quantity. One idea expresses how many units in a 
given group. To identify fifty-four books, pupils learn to use 
the digital number, 54, and to think: 5 groups of ten ones, or 
5 tens, and one group of 4 ones. The other meaning of a num- 
ber is discovered and understood as pupils observe and think 
of an object in an order placement or position in a group. “The 
6th book on the shelf” is a mathematical way of expressing the 
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Helping Pupils to 
Discover and Learn 
in Mathematics 


idea of one book that is in the sixth place on the shelf. These 
two meanings, amount (cardinal) and placement in a series (ordi- 
nal) are useful in expressing the ideas of “How much?” and “In 
what position or placement?” ; 

Pupils may experience little difficulty in discovering and learn- 
ing the decimal system as a way to organize and express, in con- 
densed organization, the amount of a group of objects. Using 
objects, and observing under the guidance of the teacher, pupils 
discover the meaning of the ones place, the tens place, and the 
other place positions each with a value of a power of ten. 

One hundred cards may be observed as a group of individual 
cards. To answer with a number the question “How many cards 
in all?” pupils learn to organize the cards into groups of ten. 
They think and read the number 100 as one entity, with a deci- 
mal value of ten tens; or one hundred, no tens, and no ones. Pu- 
pils readily discover the value of the decimal system of notation 
as an organized way to think of any given quantity. The notated 
number 8,705 is understood by pupils as 5 ones, no tens, 7 
hundreds, 8 thousands. Pupils discover and understand the tre- 
mendous value of the decimal system of notation as a systematic 
and sequential system for identifying, thinking about, and com- 
municating ideas of (a) “How much or how many in a given 
group?” (b) “What is the place position of an object in an or- 
dinal series?” 


THE discovery and interpretation of the meaning and operation- 
al processes of adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing 
require: (1) purposeful situations, (2) conceptual observing and 
thinking, and (3) an understanding of the mathematical steps 
involved in each operation. It is relatively easy to teach skills in 
computation by rules and much practice; but time, materials, 
and professional competence are required to help pupils to dis- 
cover and interpret mentally (understand) the meaning and 
structure of each mathematical operation. 

Addition is a mathematical and mental process to find what 
number is equivalent to or expresses the sum of two or more 
numbers or addends. 7 +- 8 + 5 — ? is a mathematical question. 
The thought process used to answer the question is: (a) seven 
ones and eight ones give a group of fifteen ones, or 1 ten and 5 
ones, (b) 5 ones and 5 ones give a group of ten ones, or 1 ten 
and no ones. | ten and 1 ten give a group of 2 tens. The num- 
ber that is the sum, “How many in all?” is 2 tens and no ones. 
Adding with meaning, accuracy, and speed depends on the suc- 
cess of teachers in helping Continued on page 80) 
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To Build 
3 Volleyball 


Team 


OLLEYBALL is an ideal game 


G. DARWIN PEAVY 


Instructor, Physical Education 
Hartnell College, Salinas, California 


starting position. This exercise re- 
quires careful disciplining and 
attention so ball will not go wild. 

4. Volleying. Use one ball. Rows 
of players nearest net volley back 


and forth with easy balls, using 
finger tips. Next, only players in 
second rows volley back and forth, 
and no one else may touch the 
ball. If missed, only second-row 
players retrieve and return it. 
Then last-row players serve back 
and forth to last row on the op- 
posite side until all have handled 
the ball. Again, only back-row 


players touch the ball. The object 
of this exercise is to train players 
to play their own position and not 
interfere when the ball should be 
handled by someone else. 

5. Serving. Use one ball. This 
is almost like a regular game ex- 
cept that no points are kept. Each 
player has three serves; then ro- 
tation is (Continued on page 19) 








for middle- and upper-grade 
girls, since it embodies teamwork, 
development of physical coordina- 
tion, particularly arm and shoulder 
muscles, quickness of perception, 
accurate timing, and alertness. It 
js adaptable to both playground 
and gymnasium, it requires a 
minimum of equipment, and it 
can accommodate a large num- 
ber of players in a small space. 
It is recommended for regular 





e - : 

90 tons in one bite! 
class activity, for interclass com- j ‘4 s 
petition, and as an_ interschool 
play-day sport. Rules are simple, 
it is easily supervised, and the 
same has eye appeal in that no 
clumsy equipment such as face 
masks, shin guards, or chest pro- 
tectors is required. 

The teacher, however, is faced 
with two problems: the creation 
of enthusiasm for the game and 
the discipline necessary for the 
development of teamwork. 













































MECHANIZATION IN 
SURFACE COAL MINING 


Where coal is located near the surface 
of the ground, it is recovered by sur- 
face mining—often called strip or open 
pit mining—rather than the usual 
underground method. Surface mining 
accounts for about one-quarter of our 


FOLLOWING 


are preliminary bituminous coal production. 
activities that help build a good The first step in this process is to re- 
team. move the layer of dirt, or overburden, 


covering the coal. This is done by 
giant power shovels which, like the 
one shown here, can take 90-ton bites 
and dig 100 feet deep. (Another such 
monster, weighing as much as 1,600 
automobiles, can take 105 tons at a 
gulp.) Sweepers or scrapers then clean 
the surface of the exposed seam and 
small power shovels remove the coal, 
load it into trucks that haul it to the 
cleaning plant. 

In hilly areas with thick overbur- 
dens, auger mining is often used. In 
this case, the side of the coal seam is 
exposed and huge horizontal augers 
bore as deep as 200 feet into the seam 
to bring out the coal. 

This mechanization of our country’s 
coal mines has so increased the pro- 
ductivity of the American coal miner 
that he now produces nearly 11 tons 
per day compared with 6.77 tons in 
1950. Coal operators continue to in- 
vest millions of dollars annually in 
mechanization, for the American coal 
industry must plan and prepare now 
in order to meet the growing energy 
demands of the future. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Coal Building @ Washington 6, D.C. 


1. Handling. Before teams are 
organized for play, have all play- 
ers form two lines facing each 
other and about five feet apart. 
Ball is passed back and forth, al- 
ternating down the lines, to give 
practice in handling. Players must 
not hold or catch the ball, but 
keep the fingers cupped (not 
curved) so that it will not fall in- 
to the whole hand. Keep elbows 
close to sides. 

2. Teaming. Organize teams 
next, and form in playing posi- 
tions on either side of the net. As 
many as twelve players on each 
side can practice, although a 
standard girls’ team is nine. Use 
one ball for each side. Beginning 
with server’s position in the back 
row, players lift arms and pass 
ball along back row, up to the 
middle and and 
finally to the net row. Last player 
carries ball back to starting po- 
sition, players and the 
exercise is repeated until all play- 
ers are back to original positions. 

3. Teaming and volleying. Use 
ball for each side, start with serv- 
er’s position, and team ball up to 


row across, 


rotate, 





FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 




















net, with middle and net rows Education Division, National Coal Association 10102 | 
facing hee hack of the const. Mal Coal Building, 1130 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. | 
" ; Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 
Is passed over the head with tips I 
of fingers until it reaches net, Name | 
and then is sent over to opposing School ; 
side hard enough to reach players Street a | 
In back row. If ball is missed, City Zone State | 
ech, ene lemeee » sateiowe 3 

ack-row play: rs only retrieve it. Pesision or grade 
Repeat exercise, rotating again ee 


and again until all are back to | 
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Among the priceless heritages given us 
by the founders of our Company, is the 
understanding and deep appreciation of 
color and its many practical uses ... a 
heritage which in the ensuing 125 years 
we have added to by making color 
available in a myriad of mediums 

and forms, thus contributing 
considerably to the stature 
of art and education. 

And still the work 

goes on... 

Today 

more than 

ever our 

mH? accent is on 

7 ) progress to 

as I the steady 

Ps benefit and 
¥. Y success of all. 








Ss ae B, mang 


Prang arrived in America as an 
immigrant in 1850. A_lithog- 
rapher by trade, he pioneered 
many color printing achieve- 
ments, and is recognized as the 
father of the American Christmas 
Card. 

His interest in art education 
produced the first water colors, 
sO pure and true, yet so inex- 
pensive, chat all children could 
use them. 

Our line of color materials bear- 
ing his signature traces their 
origin to his visionary efforts in 
the cause of color in creative 
expression. 


PRANG Drawing Pencils 





PRANG Tempera Colors 


Call Your Prang Man Today! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


NEW YORK 
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WN) there is absolutely no place for merit rating of the individual 
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Teachers’ salaries should be 


? 


based on merit ratings 


All too often, salary schedules based upon educational 
and experiential qualifications alone encourage a desul- 
tory ‘‘get-by” attitude. /s this the encouragement of fullest individual 
potential for the good of society? Is this our best means of develop- 
ing excellent teachers for our youth? 

Let's face it. We are not ali dedicated, inspired, or completeiy un- 
selfish. Education needs a basic salary schedule for those of us who are 
only adequate. Education needs us! However, if added to the basic 
increments, it offers personal incentives in the way of merit increases, 
isn't it entirely possible that many of us would be encouraged to find 
within ourselves far greater things? Who knows which of us has a po- 
tential for greatness in teaching until we find first the personal motiva- 
tion to exceed ourselves. Logically, too, the teaching profession would 
lose far less real talent to industry if within our own ranks we had the 
opportunity to seek comparable gain. 

Most of us chose teaching as a profession because we felt that here 
we could offer our best to society. We are constantly striving to develop 
each student to his fullest potential for the good of society. Why, 
ironically, do we close the door to this objective for ourselves? 


Esther McGrew 


Sugar Grove, Ohio 


teacher within the teaching profession! This tried and highly 


Next question 





unsuccessful method of evaluation has produced few satisfactory results. 

It is time that local school boards, as servants and representatives of 
the community, realize that the responsibility for superior teaching rests 
squarely on their shoulders. The duty is theirs to obtain and keep the 
most ‘meritorious’ staff possible. 

To achieve this standard, local boards of education must first estab- 
lish attractive salary schedules (comparable to professional areas other 
than teaching); secondly, a well organized "'in service’ training program 
must be provided for inexperienced teachers; and, finally, these local 
boards must furnish the teacher with all the necessary tools for carrying 
On a superior program. 

No community wishes to offer its children less than the best educational 
"climate" just for the sake of saving money. It would be a sad com- 
mentary, indeed, if this were a prevalent practice of school boards. The 
adoption of the philosophy of “total staff excellence’’ as opposed to 
"individual superiority’ when considering merit, is the only guarantee 
that superior educational opportunities will be extended to all children 
in any community. 


Charlotte T. Ean 


Poughkeepsie, New York 


Periodic refresher courses should be 
required, even at the teacher's expense 


$95 will be paid for the best letter not exceeding 225 words on either 


side of this topic for the March issue. Be as emphatic as you like. 
Send your letter to Sound Off, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. It must reach 


us by January 10. 
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TWO TO ONE was the count, with twice as 
many teachers against merit rating as for it. 


The merit-rating arguments seemed the hardest to judge of any 
since "Sound Off" began. If you think those favoring it were 
mainly “good teachers wanting more money, you are wrong. 
The majority claimed they were average teachers who needed 
an incentive to do better. Those against it felt mainly that it 
would do more harm than good. Some excerpts: 


YES...We grade, promote, retain, place in special classes, 


millions of students each year . . . without any discern- 
ible quelling of qualms. And yet, when it is suggested 
that our performance be gauged in a comparable man- 
ner, there is a blanching of our professional face at the 
mere thought! Edward R. Gork, Jackson, Michigan 


Unless we can measure love, understanding, devotion to 
duty, and sincerity of purpose, let's not pay teachers 
according to a false index that would defeat its own 
purpose. Reta G. Smith, Boise, Idaho 


..+ Merit ratings will encourage ambitious teachers to con- 


tinue their good work, and inspire self-satisfied teach- 
ers to improve. Susie E. Robinson, Friendship, New York 


. Too many teachers already experience a frustration be- 
cause some administrators openly "'merit’’ certain teach- 
ers who major in attracting attention to themselves more 
than they do teaching. Ann Dickinson, Warner Robins, 
Georgia 


. Have a fair system of merit evaluation and you have 
the teachers who are not attracted by automatic, out- 
dated calendar-counting raises handed to all. We don't 
want this antiquated automation. Richard W. Holmes, 
Yarmouth, Maine 


. The main argument against merit rating is that it tends 
to lower staff morale. This is ridiculous. Let's face it, 
there is no greater inequality than the equal treatment 
of professionals with unequal abilities. Francis L. 
Lamppa, Tower, Minnesota 


. | personally have seen it proved that teachers work bet- 
ter and more cooperatively if their salaries are not based 
on merit ratings. Winifred Pritchett, Westville, Florida 


. The principal sometimes shoves the difficult pupils on 
the good teacher because she will “work with them and 
can handle them." Thus, the poor teacher gets the 
easiest load. Mildred Bigsby, Muscatine, lowa 


Don't forget your Sound Off 
for the March issue. 





ALLYN and BACON 
(Teachers and Students will be, too!) 
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Stull - Hatch 


THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE 


in the OUR WORLD TODAY Series 
revised by Harold D. Drummond 
The third book in the Our World Today Series has been completely revised. 
Like the recent editions of A Journey through Many Lands and Journeys 
through the Americas, this volume presents all aspects of geography in lan- 
guage that children can understand. Emphasis is placed on the growing 
understanding of the importance of geography in the development of na- 
tions. Comprehensive workbooks, containing special exercises for academi- 


cally talented children, have proved to be one of the most successful fea- 
tures of this series. 


DISCOVERING AMERICAN HISTORY 
by John A. Rickard and Rolor E. Ray 


This colorfully illustrated text begins with 
America's discovery and handles thoroughly 
all major events from the early colonization 
through the United States development to 
its present position in today's world. 


Biographical material is skillfully woven into 
the text, as well as plentiful references to 
changing customs over the years. Canada 
and Latin America receive more than usual 
attention. The whole is profusely illustrated 
with maps, drawings and photographs. 











And these established, colorful texts have 
THE COMMUNITY WHERE YOU LIVE 


by Mary Lusk Pierce and Euphrosyne Georgas 


This text, designed as an introductory text to the Our World Today Series, 
has been completely revised and enlarged. Colorfully illustrated, it intro- 
duces children to geography through a study beginning with their familiar 
environment and gradually expanding with the growth of the child. 


ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD 


by C. Newton Stokes 


Arithmetic is integrated with the 
child's everyday life in this series of 
books, workbooks, and teachers’ man- 
uals for grades 1-9. Based upon the 
principal of developing number ideas 
out of the child's own experiences, this 
series keeps pace with the student's 
growing awareness of arithmetic at 
work in life situations. 

















The SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES 
by Dr. William D. Sheldon, Dr. Queenie B. Mills, 
Dr. Mary C. Austin and Robert A. McCracken 
This unique series for grades |-8 presents a wide variety of poems, plays, 


stories and biographies geared to children's interest and ability levels. A 


carefully graded vocabulary and diagnostic tests are important and valu- 
able features of this series. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


Boston Chicago Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





IN CANADA: The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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A pencil Johnny can hold 


There’s no tongue-biting and tense cramping of young 
fingers when your beginners start to write with a 
TRY-REX pencil. This is the pencil with the orthodigital 
shape that fits naturally and easily into young fingers, 
taking the hardest first task of writing—holding the pencil 
—out of the chore. And more advanced grades benefit 
too, because this shape, through the easy control it affords, 
actually improves their writing. Try one yourself and 
you'll agree. 


Write for sample of pencils, giving school grade. {-1 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL COMPANY, Inc., Springfield, N. J. 











USE THIS COUPON 
TO ORDER YOUR 
PHYSICAL-POLITICAL 
WORK MAPS 


See advertisement on inside back cover 









F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
Please send me the following 
Physical-Political Work Map Packets 
at the new low price of $2.50 each. 


01, The World 


9 
202, North America 
2 
9 


tt 


C Bili me, payable in 30 days. 

Payment enclosed. 03, South America 
04, United States 
hii +205, Canada 


tt 


tt 


+206, Europe 


+207, Asia 


+208, Africa 
City, Zone, State 


tt 


Total Amount of Order $ 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 
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REVIEWED BY 
PHYLLIS FENNER 


BOS OKS for 


Children 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


There are dozens of easy-to-read 
books this year, not all of equal value 
and interest. A_ perfectly adorable 
Mother Goose A B C book is Joan 
Walsh Anglund’s In a Pumpkin Shell 


(Harcourt; $2.95). It is a little larger 





than her other books but has the same 
quaint pictures. Reminiscent of Kate 
Greenaway. Ages 4-8. 


Little Bear’s Friend written by Else 
Holmelund Minarik with charming 
pictures by Maurice Sendak (Harper; 
$1.95) has that hard-to-beat combina- 
tion: charming story and easy to read. 
Little Bear, as full of personality as 
ever, meets a little girl and has a 
delightful summer. Ages 4-8. 


Another “I Can Read Book,” David 
and the Giant by Mike MeClintock 
with pictures by Fritz Siebel (Harper; 
$1.95), is the story of David and 
Goliath told in lovely verse with vig- 
orous illustrations. This is the kind 
of thing we could use more of. One 
of the very best of the easy-to-read 


books. Ages 4-8. 


The King’s Wish and Other Sto- 
ries by Benjamin Elkin, illustrated by 
Leonard Shortall, is one of Random’s 
Beginner’s Books ($1.95). It contains 
three amusing stories about kings and 
ancient days with colorful pictures on 
every page. Ages 4-8. 


The Book of Riddles by Bennett 
Cerf with drawings by Roy McKie 
(Random; $1.95) will be very popular, 
for all children love riddles. They are 
good for reading practice as well as 
lots of fun for little children learning 
to read and older children having 
trouble. The page has to be turned to 
find the answer. Ages 4-10. 


When I Grow Up by Lois Lenski 
with music by Clyde Robert Bulla 
(Walcek; $2.25) is called a “Read and 
Sing” book. It is the size of the Mr. 
Small books. In it are Songs for a Boy 
and Songs for a Girl, each telling 
what he or she wants to be. The words 
are written below the pictures, fol- 
lowed by the music. It is illustrated 
with typical Lenski pictures, little 
boys in men’s clothing. Children will 
love it. Ages 4-7, 


Two other books for little children, 
one realistic and one a fairy tale, 
should be mentioned. The Little 
Brown Hen by Patricia Miles Martin 
with illustrations by Harper Johnson 
(Crowell; $2.50) is an everyday story 
of Willie who loses his brown hen 
and can’t find two ducks for his moth- 
er’s birthday. How he finds both is a 
sweet story full of warmth and human 
kindness. Easy to read. Ages 4-8. 


The Forgotten Rainbow, written 
and illustrated by Jack and Lee 
Christensen (Morrow; $3.25), is not 
really a fairy tale in the sense of mag. 
ic, but it has fairy-tale quality and 
beauty. Four come to 
Prince Beldon’s kingdom, hoping to 
be chosen for his bride. Because of 
her gentleness and goodness, the poor. 
est princess is chosen. , 


princesses 


ges 6-10, 


Something different and, I should 
think, useful, is The Poetry-Drawing 
Book: Poems for Children to Ilus- 
trate and Color by Themselves, edit. 
ed by William Cole and Julia Colmore 
(Simon & Schuster; $1.95). On the 
first page, children are told what to 
do: read the poem and think about the 
kind of picture they would like to 
have; then draw the picture and color 
it. There is a sample. All ages. 


Better than all his books for older 
children do I like this amusing little 
story, The Candy Basket, written and 
illustrated by Valenti Angelo ( Viking; 
$2.50. The litthe mouse who lived be- 
hind the oven in a hotel bakery got 
into a predicament because of his in- 
ordinate curiosity. When he was ear- 
ried speaker’s table in the 
candy basket he was lucky that it was 
a banquet for the Friends of Animals 
Society. Ages 4-7. 


onto a 





Heather and Broom: Tales of the 
Scottish Highlands is one of the few 
collections of Scotch folk tales. Writ- 
ten down by Sorche Nic Leodhas and 
illustrated by Consuelo Joerns (Holt; 
$3.25), it contains eight stories full 
of imagination and quite unusual folk- 
tale plots. They are seanachie tales as 
told by the professional storytellers. 
Black and white 
9-12. 


illustrations. Ages 


I have chosen two books of history 
from the many published. The Alaska 
Gold Rush, a Landmark book (Ran- 
dom; $1.95), written by May MeNeer 
and illustrated by her husband, Lynd 
Ward, seems especially timely, and so 
far as I know, the subject has not been 
used before. The author tells in a very 
readable informal way about the dis- 
covery of gold and the events that 
followed, managing to bring in very 
skillfully a description of the country. 
Ages 10-16. 


The third and last volume of Gerald 
W. Johnson’s “History for Peter” is 
America Moves Forward, illustrated 
with black and white drawings by 
Leonard E. Fisher (Morrow; $3.95). 
It begins with World War I and con- 
tinues up to the present. The last 
chapter on the responsibility of each 
American is splendid. Ages 10-16, 


See page 83 for addresses of publishers, 
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REVIEWED BY 
\UCILE LINDBERG 


ordinator of Student Teaching 
fooons College, Flushing, New York 


Science Education for Elemen- 
ry School Teachers written by 
Harold E. Tannenbaum and Nathan 
Stillman (Allyn and Bacon, 1960; 339 
PP-s $5.95). The authors give their 
attention to a discussion of what can 
atually take place in a classroom, 
and how the teacher can expand his 
background in science, and use it to 
ach the subject. It does not attempt 
to outline background knowledge in 
wience Which will serve as a resource, 
but much of this type of material is 
included by means of the very specific 
and lively examples. A study of the 
many meaningful photographs by A. 
E. Woolley would, in itself, give a 
teacher many workable ideas. 

In the primary grades, children 
have an insatiable curiosity and ask 
questions constantly, The more they 
learn, the more they question. One 
would expect their flood of questions 
to expand as they move into the in- 
termediate grades but frequently they 
sow down instead. Often the school 
has blocked growth instead of en- 
couraging it. The dangers of asking 
the “wrong” questions become too 
great. 

A good teacher carefully sets the 
tage for interest in science. One 
soup of third-graders found their 
teacher working with dry cells, wires, 
wekets, and flashlight bulbs as they 
came in. Many of them crowded 
around her. She could, of course, 
have told the children how to wire 
the bulbs so they would light. But 
that would not be good science teach- 
ing. She could get the children around 
the science table and let one or two 
of them try to light the bulb. But it 
is much better if each group of three 
or four children has materials so that 
they can explore. After they have had 
a chance to try it out they can get to- 
gether as a class to analyze why they 
have or have not been successful. 

A fifth-grade teacher helped the pu- 
pils who were studying about electric- 
ity to make a small generator with a 
pencil, some wire, and a magnet. It 
was then possible for them to hitch 
toy steam engines, water wheels, and 
windmills to their generator. 

How does a teacher react when an 
eight-year-old comes running in with 
a lizard in his hand? The teacher 
who takes children’s personal inter- 
ests into account often finds that these 
interests build fuller and richer un- 
derstandings. 


The Teaching of Reading by John 
J. De Boer and Martha Dallmann 
(Holt, 1960; 360 pp., $5.00). Chap- 
ters on developing readiness for read- 
ing, skill in word recognition, com- 
prehension, rate, ability to locate 
information, and skill in oral reading 
are dealt with in a technical manner. 
The authors feel that phonetic 
analysis should not be used as a be- 
ginning method of reading instrue- 
tion. A child who does his first read- 
ing through use of this method is 
likely to lose interest in reading. 
Many words in the English language, 
even those which children meet in 





BO ORS for 


Teachers 


meaningful materials on the _ pre- 
primer level, cannot be readily un- 
locked by phonetic methods. Poor 
habits of reading are likely to be 
established by the pupil who needs to 
pay as much attention to each word 
as is required in phonetic analysis 
of words. The child whose beginning 
work in word recognition is limited 
to a phonetic method is in danger of 
thinking of reading as an exercise in 
recognizing words. 

However, the authors do feel that 
it is possible to develop an effective 
program in phonetic word analysis 
if it is regarded as only one of the 
methods of word recognition. It 
should be taught as a part of reading, 
not in isolation. 

In commenting upon the use of 
mechanical aids for controlling the 
rate of reading, the authors say, 
“Undoubtedly the eye movements 
that are forced by ‘controlled reading’ 
resemble those of successful readers. 
Stimulating these movements, how- 
ever, will not necessarily produce 
good reading. The positive correla- 
tion between efficient’ reading and 
efficient eye movements is not caused 
by the effect of eye movements upon 
reading; rather good eye movements 
are the result, not the cause, of 
efficient’ reading. The attack, con- 
sequently, should not be made direct- 
ly upon eye movements.” 


Guidance of the Young Child by 
Louise M. Langford (Wiley, 1960; 
349 pp., $6.25). It will be worth a 
teacher’s time to leaf through the 
book, studying the fine photographs, 
each of which tells a significant story 
concerning guidance of the young 
child. 

We should not get excited every 
time a child shows anger. What ap- 
pears to be aggression may not al- 
ways be that. Children often hurt 
other people unintentionally. We must 
remember that they do not have good 
control over their bodily actions. 
Sometimes they are merely experi- 
menting to see what will happen. 

By being aggressive, children very 
often indicate what they are unable 
to express in words. When children 
repeatedly attack other children it is 
apparent that they deliberately intend 
to hurt. Since it is evident that some- 
thing is wrong in the child’s world, 
the first step is to try to learn what is 
troubling him. If there is no apparent 
cause, increased attention or affection 
may sometimes eradicate his unhappi- 
ness. This kind of guidance may be 
difficult since it is not easy to respond 
to irritating behavior with increased 
affection. After all, adults have feel- 
ings, too, and parents in particular 
are likely to be embarrassed if their 
child is aggressive. 

“Thank you” and “please” are 
meaningless expressions unless they 
are based on sincere feelings. Chil- 
dren who are forced to use these 
words before they know their mean- 
ing may assume the habit of their 
use, but will not be prepared to use 
them with the diplomacy expected. 


See page 83 for addresses of publishers. 








IT’S DESIGNED FOR YOU 


H 





University of Denver 
1961 Summer Session 





In 1961 the University of Denver presents another outstanding Summer Session— 
especially designed with YOU in mind. 


Whether you are TEACHER or ADMINISTRATOR, you will find a complete 

study program to fit your specific needs: 

e Graduate and Undergraduate academic 
courses. 

e Special courses on current educational 
trends and techniques. 

« A wide variety of stimulating workshops. 

« Intensive short-courses. 

« Conferences and seminars, 

e Special sessions. 


All this—plus a distinguished staff and superb facilities—combine to make the 
1961 D.U. Summer Session a richly rewarding experience. 
Full-quarter credit for the complete nine-week session—June 19 to August 18, 1961. 

AND THERE’S MORE... 











As always—the city of Denver and Colorado’s vast Rocky Mountain 
wonderland offer you limitless opportunities for cultural and recree 
ational activities during your summer at the University of Denver. 
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; Director of Summer Session e 

See for ! Uni Denver, Dept. 0. 0 
Re, Salrwety of Denver Dont. 0.1 : 
MAIL THE Jj aeny oe hg mae information on the 1961 t 
COUPON NAME i 
TODAY! : ADDRESS e 

; CITY. ZONE STATE. 4 
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TEACHERS PET’ 


THE MASTER LIQUID 
CLASSROOM DUPLICATOR 











A Liquid 
Duplicator 
at the 
price of a 
gelatin 
machine! 


complete with 

carrying case 
and 

supplies 








“An ideal classroom duplicator... 


Tops for school office work too.” That's what educators throughout the country 
are saying about the Master Portable Spirit Duplicator. Budget price means 
your school can afford the additional duplicators necessary in modern class- 
room teaching techniques too. Will reproduce Standard Spirit workbooks, in 
addition you'll find hundreds of other everyday uses for the Master Spirit 
Duplicator—to prepare work sheets, tests, forms, notices, supplementary class- 
room reading materials, etc. 


Write for full information today. 
poorer FF EE EE 


| 
'Master Addresser Company 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information | 
on the Master Portable Spirit Duplicator. | 


Name 


| 
| 6500-1 WEST LAKE STREET Address . ‘icivietaeeel 
i MINNEAPOLIS 26, MINNESOTA City eae State | 
ee | 
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Aye Aprecdation 


Circus Fernando: Ringmaster 


Painted by Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 


CHARLES D. GAITSKELL 


Director of Art 
Ontario Department of Education 
Toronto, Ontario 


ITH arching neck and flow- 
W ing tail, the great gray 
horse circles the ring; on his back 
the clever rider casts a knowing 
and confident glance over her 
shoulder. The ringmaster, his 
coattails swirling, watches the 
horse and rider. 

No one but an artist trained 
both to observe the essential el- 
ements of a scene, and to record 
them with the utmost rapidity, 
could have made such a picture. 
Such an artist was Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec. 

He was born in France in 
1864, of noble parents. Always 
a delicate child, when fourteen 
years of age he had two tragic 


accidents. Twice he suffered se- 
vere falis, each time breaking a 
thigh. His legs failed to mend 
properly and their growth be- 
came stunted. Thus, as he grew 
older, with his body developing 
normally, he became a dwarfish 
figure tottering about on his poor 
stumpy legs. 

Drawing always interested the 
young Henri, and this occupation 
his loving and noble mother en- 
couraged. Finding himself unable 
to take part in the games of 
normal boys, he had to content 
himself by watching others. And 
as he watched, he sketched. 

At first he thought of his draw- 
ing as a hobby. But it was not 
long before he began to take his 
work more seriously. Eventually 


he realized that he required ex- 
pert instruction, and he decided 
to go to Paris. In this city (cer- 
tainly then, and perhaps even 
today, the greatest art center in 
the world), Henri sought out 
prominent artists as his teachers. 
In Paris he continued to develop 
not only his drawing skills, but 
also his keen powers of observa- 
tion. His ability to see, to select 
from what he saw, and to place 
line and color quickly on paper, 
grew rapidly. 

Let us look again at the paint- 
ing, “Circus Fernando,” because 
it is typical of his art. The peo- 
ple are in action—action in which 
the crippled artist was unable to 
take part. 

As we consider the design of 
the work, what perhaps first 
draws our attention is the con- 
trast of dark areas against light 
—a typical characteristic of 
Toulouse-Lautrec’s output. Hav- 
ing admired the sweeping strokes 
of color, we may look closer. 

Here we may marvel at the 
artist’s ability to draw. Observe, 
for example, the horse. With brief 
confident strokes of a draw- 
ing instrument, Toulouse-Lautrec 
Suggests power, movement, and 
controlled grace. The variety of 
his line is endlessly intriguing. 
Now the line flows quickly over 
the animal’s arched neck; this 


flow is abruptly interrupted by a 
little ripple, only to continue to 
sweep along the beast’s tail. Real- 
izing the consummate artistic 


quality in his use of line, we are — 


aware of the artist’s keen per- 
ception and appreciation of the 
appearance of things, as he de- 
picts the bones and muscles of 
the horse. 

Thus, our eyes may rove 
across the entire work, from 
horse to rider, rider to ringmas- 
ter, ringmaster to clown, and 
clown to spectators, and in each 
instance may observe examples 
of the clever union of artistic 
statement and penetrating ob- 
servation. 

Toulouse-Lautrec died in 1901 
at the early age of thirty-seven. 
Before his death, however, he 
had produced a prodigious and 
priceless collection of works of 
art. Witty and vivid, but tinged 
often with the sadness of one 
who realizes the foolishness of 
men, he depicts people with a 
strange mixture of sympathy and 
detached understanding. His 
work is never labored—rather it 
is sprightly and often indeed al- 
most carefree. He preaches no 
sermon. “This is aS you appear 
to me,” he seems to say, fasci- 
nated by the antics of those 
around him. “This is you, caught 
in a fleeting instant of your life.” 





**“Miss Wilson... 


What is a soft drink?’’ 


There are a lot of answers to that question. Ask the other children what they think a 
soft drink is, and they’d probably say: a soft drink is sparkly ... and bubbly and 
good-tasting ... and fun. 


They’re right. But they haven’t gone far enough. 


A soft drink is an appetizer. Medical research has shown that bottled carbonated 
beverages stimulate appetite and digestion.* 


A soft drink is an energy-booster. Eight ounces of bottled carbonated beverage 
provide 100 calories. 


A soft drink is a health benefit. Bottled carbonated beverages restore body fluid balance 
and satisfy thirst with purity assured. 


Bottled carbonated beverages are all these things . . . as well as a delightfully-flavored 
fun food that adds pleasure and contentment to meal-time ... and any time. 


“ais T., A Manual of Pharmacology, 7th Ed., W. B. Saunders Co.s Phila. 1948, p. 694. 


° 
o 


American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages 


Washington 6, D.C. 


The National Association of the Bottled Soft Drink Industry 


A non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft drinks, with members in every 
state. Its purpose: To improve production and distribution methods through education 
and research ... and to promote better understanding of the industry and its products, 


For Classroom Use, and Your Own Enlightenment, See Booklet Offer in Coupon Section 
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LEARNING 
FROM 
LITERATURE 


A unit by 


Britannica Junor 


Overview: Literature is not only a source of enjoy- 
ment. It is also a means of learning about the life and 
times of the world and its people. 

By reading good literature—whether old classics, 
novels, modern science fiction, plays, essays or poems 
—children learn to understand the past and appreciate 
the possibilities of the future. The present gains mean- 
ing for them as they see it related to other people of 
other times. 

The purpose of this unit is to present a learning ex- 
perience using related materials from literature, social 
studies, and the other subject areas. It begins with liter- 
ature of the Pioneer Era, but the method and approach 
can be used with any other historical period depend- 
ing on the interests and backgrounds of your class. 

In addition to helping children know the past, the 
unit should provide present-day applications. For ex- 
ample, in the study of the Pioneer Era, you should point 
out that there are science pioneers today, and that there 
will always be something new and exciting to read 
about the present as well as the past. 


Setting the Scene for Literature 


Your unit should attempt to establish a personal rela- 
tionship between each child and the characters in the 
books he reads. The children can get to know their new 
“friends” by becoming familiar with the tools, clothing, 
weapons, food and music of the Pioneer days. 


“The Rattlesnake,” 
by Frederic Remington. 
Findlay Galleries, Chicago 


This unit will help you achieve 
the following goals: 
. To give literature its proper historical setting. 


. To show how literature can be an expression 
of the life and times of a people. 


. To develop the ability to appreciate and enjoy 
good literature. 















































=] 


Caddie Woodiawn might have seen a spinning wheel like 
this in her home. 


Look up the article on Children’s Literature in 
Britannica Junior, for suggested reading lists. You will 
find dozens of stories about pioneer and frontier life 
— Caddie Woodlawn, Little House in the Big Woods, 
Indian Captive, Daniel Boone and many others. Each 
child can select books to read and consult the local 
librarian for additional Pioneer tales. 

As they read, they will see words such as “flintlock,” 
“spinning wheel” and “powder horn,” which will be 
strange to them. Encourage your class to read the 
Britannica Junior article on Pioneer Life in the United 
States for descriptive reading and illustrations. 

To actually see and touch the things the children read 
about will he ‘Ip them put history and literature in focus. 

Take a trip to a nearby museum, where the children can 
see pioneer bonnets and hat boxes, old rifles and pistols, 
a covered wagon, candle molds and samplers, and ac- 
tual articles of clothing. 

For many schools, such a visit may not be possible. 
always historical 
societies eager to share information, antique shops to 
visit and family heirlooms to share in class to fill in back- 
ground of earlier days. With Britannica Junior refer- 
ences for leads and continued guidance, and fine library 


Nor is it at all necessary. There are 


books for authentic pioneer information, you have abun- 
dant teaching tools to achieve your unit goals. 
Children’s book choices about pioneer life cover a 
wide sweep of early American history. Suggest that your 
students consult the chart in the H volume of Britannica 
Junior under the topic History to see in which period 
their story belongs. The children whose stories center 
around a certain era may meet as a committee to talk 
about the background of that time and to do a little 


advertisement 




















research on it together. When they are finished, have 

the committees meet and pool their background infor- 

mation to form a simple outline of periods in history to | |. Pio 

which the various books belong. They should put in a f 

few dates for each period, too, just to help them pin- | 

point the approximate time in which the characters ( 

lived. An outline such as the one shown at right will 

be helpful. I. Wi 
Once the children have found the historical setting 

for their books, the next problem is to show how litera- | 

ture expresses the life and times of the people who made 

history. 

Making Friends through Literature =s 

They may decide to call their literature project “Mak- V. Si 


ing Friends from History through Books.” To 
friend” 


' “make a 
they must know something of his character and 
Have them write on the chalk- 
board some questions they would ask themselves about 
the principal characters in the books they read. 


try to understand him. 


]. Did this person really live as we do, or only 
in the mind of the author? 

2. What was his or her way of life? Did he do 
anything that makes a difference in the way we 
live today? 

3. What similarity is there in the way he lived 
to the way we live? What differences? 

4. What advantages did he have over us? What 
advantages do we have that he did not share? 
5. How have the historical events in the charac- 
ter’s life affected our literature? 


In Laura’s day, in The Little House in the Big Woods, folk 
dances were lots of fun, just as they were in Colonial days. 
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lave Typical Historical Outline and judge. Guide the class to the conclusion that all 
ifor- these books were literature since they faithfully por- 
vy to | |. Pioneer Scouts (1775-1848) trayed the life and times of a people. 
mai | A. Days of the Wilderness Road To broaden their understanding of what literature in- 
pin- | B. Expeditions to the Northwest cludes, read them the first two verses of Walt Whitman’s 
ters iis Wes Pioneers! O Pioneers! to show them how poetry can 
will speak for an era. 
ll. Wild West Days and the Gold Rush (1849-1860) The Britannica Junior will give them information 
‘ing A. Settling the Frontier they may want to know about Walt Whitman. Those 
‘Ta- | B. Territories Open Westward —Oregon Treaty who are reading stories about the War Between the 
ade + : , States may want the rest of the class to hear Whitman’s 
C. Discovery of Western Gold ; . pia 
; O Captain, My Captain. This gives them another ex- 
lll. The War Between the States (1861-1865) ample of how poems emerge from the events of the day. 
A sure source of poetry motivation is the ballad. Ex- 
ak- . Settling the Nation (1865-1900) plain to the class that poetry of the West often started 
7s as simple ballads sung around campfires. Let the class 
ind have a fine time singing Home on the Range, Goodbye 
Ik- Old Paint, Shoot the Buffalo and Get Along Little 
mut Dogie. 
During the background research of the committees, Suggest that the Britannica Junior articles on Ballads, 
have the children put on the chalkboard lists of Folklore, Folk Songs and Poetry will give them clues to 
people, events and things that they found helpful in how such writing began long ago and in other countries. 
the Britannica Junior Ready Reference Index. These Encourage them to watch for poems about the histori- 
need not be in chronological or matching order, but cal era of the books they are reading. They will settle 
may be added to as helpful references are found. down with pleasure to hear Jessamyn West's Song of 
These chalkboard lists serve as a pool of information the Settlers, and Arthur Guiterman’s Daniel Boone or 
about pioneer times and early America. They are only Oregon Trail. 


a beginning, for the children will find many more refer- 
ences to add to their own notebook lists. Number 784 for Folk Songs; 398 for Folklore. 


For supplementary library research, look under Dewey Decimal 


For supplementary library research, look under Dewey Decimal 
Number 917.8 and 978 for Frontier and Pioneer Life; 970, 971.01, 
and 973.1 for America — Discovery and Exploration. 


Literature — Mirror of the Times 





Encourage the children to talk freely about the friends a 
they have met in their books. Many of them were actual 


historical characters, others were fictional characters, The children in 

but drawn so true to the life of their times that they are Rolling Wheels rode 
mirrors for history. And then, of course, there were the westward in 7 
folk heroes of the Tall Tales, men like Paul Bunyan and covered wagons 


like this one. 


Pecos Bill. Their stories provide an excellent opportu- 
nity to show how a period of time in history affects its 
literature. Lumbermen and cowboys swapped stories 
around the campfire, and as they told them, they grew 
bigger and better until they invented the mightiest lum- 
berjack and cowboy of them all. 

Through class discussion of their books, the class may 
decide that all the stories they are reading can be di- 
vided in the following way: 












FICTION NON-FICTION 


Folk Tales Biography 
Tall Tales History 
Novels Pioneer Life and Customs 


Have them put these categories on the chalkboard and 
each child write the name of his book under the proper 
division, telling his reason for putting it there. Let the 
class decide if each is right, with you as final moderator 


The fireplace was the center of family life for settlers 
like those in They Were Strong and Good. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


E Find out how the Newberry and Caide- 
cott Medals for children’s books are 
awarded. What is their origin and who 
sponsors them? 


2. Pian a dialogue between characters of 
two books of a similar era (i.e., Caddie 
Woodlawn might talk with Laura of Laura 
ingall Wilder's Little House in the Big 
Woods. They could talk about the histori- 
cal facts of Wisconsin in the early days). 


3. Dramatize an event in one of your fa- 
vorite books using puppets. (See Marion- 
ettes in Britannica Junior.) 


4. Discuss why you like to hear a poem 
repeated. is it the sound of the words, 
rhythm, compactness of expression, word 
pictures or new meaning the poet saw in 
a familiar situation? 


5. Make a time line chart in literature 
using the periods in history the class se- 
lected for the divisions. Plot events and 
stories about those events along the line. 


6. Find out about the author of your 
book. Was he an authority on the topic 
about which he wrote? Did he ever live in 
that section of the country? Did he write 
about someone in his own family? (Carol 
Ryrie Brink is writing about her own 


yt 
7. Make a diorama of an important scene 
in your chosen book. (See Diorama in Gr 
tannica Junior.) " 


8. Look up the article about the state, or 
territory which became a state, in which 
the principal scenes of your story are aid, 


9. Find out about modern pioneers in te 
day’s literature by reading the article on 
Space Travel. Discuss how pioneering in 
space will affect our literature in years to 


* 


10. Make up a ballad about a space age — 
pioneer. E: 


grandmother in Caddie Woodiawn.) 


Literature of Today 


You will want to have your class explore the Britannica 
Junior article on American Literature to discover that 
there are other forms of writing such as drama and 
essay to add to their literature categories — forms that 
they will study in detail when they are older. Most of 
all, you will want to raise the question whether litera- 
ture is being made every day. The article on Magazines 
will help them see that the corner newsstand can have 
real literature for sale. Explain that the stories of Mark 
Twain, Rudyard Kipling and Louisa May Alcott were 
in St. Nicholas, a children’s magazine that existed until 
1940. They'll be happy to know that a well written space 
cadet story, in their favorite boys’ magazine, is also lit- 
erature. But, of course, they must learn to judge for 
themselves if it is good literature. Help them set up 
some sort of simple evaluation criteria, in their own 
terms, by which to determine if an author is creating 
literature today. They might decide to ask: 

Does the author express himself well? 

Do his characters seem alive? 

Does he realistically describe their background? 

Does he faithfully picture the era? 


It is important that they understand that even science 
fiction and fine factual science books are literature if 
they are authentic and well done. Let them select books 
from the Britannica Junior lists to prove it. 


For supplementary library research, look under Dewey Decimal 
Number 028.5 for Children’s Literature. 


CR today’s Britannica Junior 


Additional Suggested Readings on Pioneer Days 


FICTION 


BAILEY, JEAN 
Cherokee Bill, Oklahoma 
Pacer 
CoastwortTh, ELIzaBETH 
The Sod House 
De Leeuw, ADELE 
Hideaway House 
Drury, MAXINE 
George and the Long Rifle 
Estep, IRENE 
Pioneer Engineer 
Fritz, JEAN 
Cabin Faced West 
Jounston, Raucpu E. 
Old Tangle Eye 
Moopy, RALPH 
Kit Carson and the 
Wild Frontier 
PETERSON, Puyvuts LEE 
Log Cabin in the Forest 
PHELPS, MARGARET 
Territory Boy 
STEELE, WILLIAM O. 
The Far Frontier 
STIRLING, BETTY 
Redwood Pioneer 
Witcox, ELEANor R. 
Cornhusk Doll 
Witten, HERBERT 
Desperate Journey 


NON-FICTION 


Henry, WILL 
The Texas Rangers 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 
American Heritage Book 
of the Pioneer Spirit 
BLASSINGAME, W. 
They Rode the Frontier 
DAUGHERTY, JAMES 
Marcus and Narcissa 
Whitman, Pioneers of 
Oregon 
Of Courage Undaunted 
Emerson, CAROLINE D. 
Pioneer Children of 
America 
HarMER, MABEL 
True Book of Pioneers 
HOLBROOK, STEWART 
Davy Crockett 
LAVENDER, Davin 
Trail to Santa Fe 
REGLI1, ADOLPH 
Real Book About the 
Wild West 
REINFELD, FreD 
Trappers of the West 
STEELE, WiiLL1AM O. 
We Were There with 
the Pony Express 
We tus, HELEN 
Adam Gimbel 
Pioneer Trader 
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ECALL the LIFE magazine 
R series on “How the West 
Was Won”? If it is part of your 
job to make Lewis and Clark, 
Zebulon Pike, the Pony Express, 
or the homesteaders known to 
your children, you probably 
thanked your lucky star that a 
well known magazine had come 
toyour aid. Now, you'll be equal- 
ly pleased to know about the al- 
bum How the West Was Won 
(RCA Victor, LOP 6070, 33 1/3 
rpm, $9.98). It contains 41 au- 
thentic songs of the 1805-1890 
period, including love, humor, 
and pathos; the familiar and the 
obscure; the devil-may-care and 
the spiritual; the somber, the 
spirited, the lofty, the sentimental, 
the silly. Boys will chuckle over 
“Buckskin Joe,” whose head is 
“screwed on,” and who will “ride 
anything that hair grows on.” 
Girls will enjoy “Sweet Betsy 
from Pike,” and “A Railroader’s 
Bride I'll Be.” Bing Crosby and 
Rosemary Clooney sing them 
with verve and flavor. Here is an 
instance where music can serve 
your social-studies needs and still 
»stand on its own merit. 

An added attraction is several 
excerpts from the pen of Carl 
Sandburg, narrated by Bing. Each 
sentence is fine literature, well 
within the understanding of fifth- 
and sixth-graders. They blend and 
bind the musical selections to- 
gether. The album also includes a 
special 24-page version of the 
LIFE articles. 

If your first-grade singing is 
listless, you may need Music for 
Young Americans, Book 1, 
“ABC Music Series” (American 
Book Co., $5.20). This will 
give you a_ beautifully  illus- 
trated book with clear notations, 
and songs about seasons, special 
i days, animals, transportation, 
school, and the community; three 
song stories; material on techni- 
cal hints; and excellent help on 
improvising at the piano. 

To help you learn these new 
songs quickly, you will appreciate 
the record album (same title as 
textbook, BM 1, 33 1/3 rpm, 
$16.50). It will teach you and the 
Class at the same time. Use the 
records to accompany class sing- 
ing, and to give the pupils the op- 





















ys 


ok 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place. 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (request free 
catalogue on school letterhead); or 

om Curriculum Materials Center, 
5128 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 19, 
Calif. (free catalogue on request). 



















portunity to listen to a man’s 
“their” 


voice singing 


RECORDS 


RECOMMENDED BY ELVA S. DANIELS 


songs. 


If your singing voice and 
French pronunciation leave much 
to be desired, you can still teach 
a French folk tune to perfection. 
Cadet Rouselle (MXR 3210) is 
a color filmstrip, a 45 rpm record, 
a teacher’s manual, and a neat 
box holding all; $11.00. This is a 
Canadian folk song about a good- 
natured chap who has three 
houses, hats, suits, and cats. 


Some filmstrip frames show the 
music notation, some show a clev- 
er sketch of the meaning of the 
line being sung, and some contain 
the picture plus the French words. 
Children will enjoy the jolly 
mood generated by the song. Or- 
der from Stanbow Productions, 
Inc., Valhalla, N.Y., and ask for 
their Record Catalogue, No. 9R, 
for other excellent materials. 











ET not your pleasure in travelling be marred by 
L counting costs! Relax and rejoice while seeing 
Britain by train. 

Less than three cents a mile (that’s two and a 
half pence in English money) puts you in a comfort- 
able carriage. And every mile of lovely English land- 
scape pays you back with interest. 

You'll tell friends on returning, “‘It’s the only way 
to see so much of Britain.” The 
trains go everywhere you want. 
The timetables offer you plenty of 
choice. The $1.50 meals on rails 
(and in the Stations) are well-cook- 
ed, well-served, well worth a higher 
price. You arrive at destination 
right on time. 


train” 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


FIRST CLASS 


> MILES 


Approx 








Want “planning” literature? Write 
British Railways, Dept. I-1, 1 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


20, N.Y. OFFICES IN NEW YORK - 


Thrift ohn one 2 








BRITISH 


CHICAGO - 
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Sing a song of threepence a British Railways mile! 


And you avoid bucking traffic in a motor car on 
narrow winding roads, 

In budgeting for Britain, put down “travel by 
... put up fewer dollars. 

Make sure of a bigger bargain, buy a book or two 
of British Railways Thrift Coupons before leaving 
America. (Not sold in Britain.) Up to 1000 miles 
of First Class travel for only $34.50; Second Class, 


$23. Rates vary in Canada. Valid 
also for Irish cross-channel, Clyde 
and MacBrayne’s steamers. Or get 
a 9-day “Guest Ticket’’...valid 
for 9 days unlimited rail travel in 
Britain (except a few Continental 
boat trains). First Class $39; Sec- 
ond Class, $26. 


RAILWAY’ 


LOS ANGELES + TORONTO 





QO sessions 







E. OF THE UNIVERSITY, OF WISCONSIN © — 


Write For This Free Catalog 


Attend class and study on the shores of beautiful Lake Mendota 
in Madison, Wisconsin’s “City of the Good Life.” 

The bulletin describes the full and diversified calendar, the 
varied courses, and the complete recreational facilities. This sum- 
mer you, too, can study under a distinguished faculty in the most 
pleasant summer surroundings in the Midwest. 





New Four-Week Session July 3-July 28 





4 Special Sessions ¢ 50 Institutes and Conferences 





Eight-Week Session June 19-August 11 





Write Dean L. H. Adolfson for your copy of our new illustrated 
catalog. You can use the handy coupon in the back of this magazine. 


HO SUMMER 


SESSIONS 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN * MADISON 








A PICTURE 1s wortn 


A THOUSAND WORDS! 
GRADE YOUR STUDENT'S TEST 
PAPERS, DRAWINGS, ETC. WITH 
wee GRADE TWIN RUBBER STAMP 
(2) MANY TEACHERS HAVE FOUND EX- 


ay (29) CELLENT STUDENT RESPONSE IN STAMP- 
(>) "ING THE SMILING FACE ON THE BACK 
{Actual Size) 





OF THE HAND AS A BEHAVIOR REWARD. 


© ett Ad DERE DOSER AONESAERRNOSREDE 


* KELART COMPANY 
FOR ! 6220 LA TERA BLYD. 





ONLY $100 EACH | LOS ANGELES 56, CALIFORNIA 
a & SEND SETS TO: 
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GRADE TWIN [ene ccc, 

SET I Sia uit cc vatnceisiina 
' 
: GPE shidessdidvennsenseses STATE 
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they 
Ww New | 
mathematics 


LEAD-INS by 


MARGUERITE BRYDEGAARD 


Professor at San Diego State College 
and Coauthor of "Building Mathematical 
Concepts in the Elementary School" 


The Whys Win 


Mrs. Long challenged the chil- 
dren in her classroom to interpret 
number systems. They used an 
open-end abacus to help them 
understand ideas of positional 
value, of zero, and of grouping 
and regrouping number values. 
The girls and boys understood 
many concepts of decimal nota- 
tion such as: 

Using decimal notation, we 
group by tens. In the ones’ posi- 
tion, when we add and have ten 
ones or more than ten ones, we 
take ten ones from that position 
and group the ten ones as one ten 
in the tens’ position. 

A numeral, 5 for example, in 
the tens’ position stands for 5 
tens. It has a value ten times that 
of a 5 in the ones’ position. 

The numeral 0 acts as a place- 
holder (as is true of each digit in 
a numerical expression). On the 
abacus, an empty stick functions 
as an 0. The children’s discussion 
indicates their insight: 

“On our abacus, the stick at 
the far right shows groupings of 
ones, the next stick shows group- 
ings of tens, the next stick shows 
groupings of hundreds, and the 
next stick shows groupings of 
thousands.” 

















a 


thousands hundreds tens ones 


OPEN-END ABACUS 


“We really carry in addition 
when we add 6 + 6 on our 
abacus. I have six counters on 
the ones’ stick. When I put on 
six more, there are 12 counters. 
On our abacus, as is true when 
we write numerals, the largest 
number value we express in the 
ones’ position is 9. So, I'll take 
10 counters off the ones’ stick. 
Then I'll use one of the counters 
and put it on the tens’ stick. The 
one counter on the tens’ stick 
will stand for one group of ten 
ones.” 

















=i 5 





“We can work in the opposite 
direction, too. Sometimes we 
need to subtract so we regroup 
One ten to ten ones. The same 
idea works with hundreds, thou- 
sands, tens of thousands, hun- 
dreds of thousands, millions, and 
on and on, as far as we have time 


to go.” 
After the children achieved 
fine understanding of decimal 


notation, they used the number 
bases 5, 2, and 12. 

“Mrs. Long told us to test our 
ideas by using another number 
base. On my abacus, I shall 
group by fives. I'll use the digits 
0, 1, 2, 3, and 4. I have three 
counters in the ones’ position. 
When I add two more counters, 
that makes five counters in the 
ones’ position. Using only the 
digits 0, 1, 2, 3, and 4, the largest 
value that I can have in any posi- 
tion is four. I'll take the five 
counters off the ones’ position 
and show the five by putting one 
of the five counters on the stick 
to the left. It’s the fives’ position. 
Do you know what 10 stands for 
on my abacus? The numeral 10 
stands for one group of 5 ones.” 














SE Sn 





From To 


Grouping and regrouping num 
ber values on an open-end abacus 
helped the children interpret 
number systems. They found that 
4 + 1 = 10 when one uses base 
5, and 1 + 1 = 10 when one 
uses the binary (base 2) number 
system, and 6 + 6 = 10 when 
one uses base 12. 
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To Build 
3 Volleyball Team 


(Continued from page 7) 


made until all have served. Ball 
; brought up and over the net 
s in actual play, except that it 
not returned by the serving 
ide. After all players have had a 
um, the serving side then be- 
comes the receivers. 


HERE are a few pointers to re- 
member when training a volleyball 


team. 

1. “Easy does it.” Ball can be 
passed along on finger tips of up- 
raised hands with surprisingly lit- 
tle effort. 

9, Use both hands. It is hard to 
place a ball accurately when swat- 
ting with only one hand. Player 
has full control only when both 
hands are used. 

3, Do not strike a ball with the 
palms turned downward. This will 
invariably “kill” it, and a point 
is lost. Strive to keep palms up 
at all times, and do not allow ball 
to fall into open hands. Keep it 
on finger tips. 

4, A ball jabbed high in the air 
is not aimed, and usually goes 
wild, with the resulting loss of a 
point. Few points are ever made 
on this sort of play, and it slows 
the game. 

5. A ball struck with the fist or 
fists ts illegal, and players should 
not be allowed to get into the habit 
of doubling up the hand or curv- 
ing the fingers. Curved fingers 
closely resemble a fist, and it is 
sometimes hard for the referee to 
tell the difference. Since the ball 
should be handled with the finger 
tips, it is obvious that curved fin- 
gers are not the best position. 

6. Each player should keep to 
his own position and not interfere 
with a ball intended for someone 
else. A good volleyball player 
learns to judge the speed and di- 
rection of the ball, and is on the 
alert to receive it when it comes 
nearest him. It should then be 
teamed up to the player in the 
next row, who puts it over the net 
as far back in the opposite court 
as possible without sending it over 
the line. 

7. A player should never duck 
or raise the hands as if to make a 
play, and then drop them (because 
he believes his neighbor is going 
to return it). Usually, nobody 
goes after the ball and it falls 
dead, with the loss of a point. 

8. It is the duty of the net play- 
ers to get the ball over to the op- 
posite side. The duty of the back 





and middle rows is to team it up 
to a position where net players 
can put it over. However, some- 
times a surprise play from the 
center or back rows on the last 
volley is advisable. But with skill- 
ful handling, players nearest the 


net should put it over. There are 
no star players in volleyball. 

9. Keep the eye on the ball. 
Volleyball is a game in which 
alertness on the part of every 
player is essential, and in which 
aiming the ball accurately means 
a point. Every player should 
watch the ball at all times. 

There should be no talking dur- 


ing play. This diverts attention 
from the game, and discipline 
falls down. 


THE warming-up exercises de- 
scribed should take from five to 
ten minutes at the beginning of a 
class period, using a different one, 
or possibly two, each day. Individ- 
ual practice should be encouraged 


so that the ball can be placed ac- 
curately and handled with ease by 
every player. 

Building a good volleyball team 
requires disciplining on the part 
of the teacher and cooperation 
among the players. But the better 
the players, the more exciting and 
interesting the game becomes. 
Good techniques—good players. 








Yogi and Boo Boo have a way with youngsters. Their advice to eat a nour- 
ishing breakfast is designed for you to cut out and display on the bulletin board. 





Bear Facts 


from Yogi to Boo Boo 


(and you, too) 








© HANNA-BARBERA PROD 








Use your HEAD, 


little buddy! 


—for play and study, 


you do best 


with a good breakfast! 


(It helps you get goin’, growin’ and knowin’.) 





To get a good breakfast eat: 1, 2, 3, plus 4 or 5 





1. Juice or fruit 





2. Cereal 





3. Milk or 
milk beverage 


“ 











4. Bread with butter 5. Other foods such 
or margarine as eggs, meat, etc. 
-& ign 
<> 
ob —————— we — . 




















FREE from Kellogg's: ‘‘SAFARI" Breakfast Game... to help your students 


form better breakfast eating habits and come to class ready to eat up what you 


teach. Send for yours with the coupon on page 91. 
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Dr. T. M. Stinnett answers your questions with 


personal candor, but bases his claims 


on extensive research 


Merit Rating 
for 
Teachers? 


What do you consider a good definition 
29 


of “merit rating”? 

As commonly, used, “merit rating” means a 
subjective qualitative judgment of a teacher’s 
competence and performance for the purpose 
of salary differentiation. 


Are there some basic types of merit salary 
schedules now in effect? 


Yes, those claiming to reward superior serv- 
ice include: (1) supermaximums based on rat- 
ings; (2) acceleration of increments to advance 
salary more rapidly toward the regular maxi- 
mums; (3) salary bonuses given in addition to 
scheduled increments; (4) multiple-track sched- 
ules with placement dependent on ratings; (5) 
promotional levels within the salary schedule 
with eligibility dependent on rating scores. The 
variety of concepts and methods indicates a lack 
of agreement on how to recognize and reward 
merit. 


Some persons say tenure has made merit 
rating necessary because tenure tends to 
protect the indifferent teacher. Do you 
agree? 


I disagree thoroughly. Tenure and merit rat- 
ing are two separate and unrelated problems. A 
good tenure law protects the community against 
arbitrary and unfair dismissals of teachers; it 
protects only competent teachers; and it serves 
as a Stimulus for adequate and intelligent super- 
vision in the early years of the teacher’s service, 
when it is most needed. To attempt to circum- 
vent tenure through “merit rating” is devious 
and dilatory. 


What are the claims of the supporters of 
merit rating? 


They claim (1) that it isn’t fair to use the 
same pay scale for teachers of unequal abilities; 


(2) that low salaries come from reducing the 
best to what the average teacher is worth; (3) 
that paying higher salaries for above-average 
teachers only, is more equitable than experi- 
ence-preparation schedules; (4) that pay incen- 
tives reduce teacher complacency. 


To what do merit-rating critics object? 


Opponents argue (1) that subjective rating 
has proven unsound for merit pay; (2) that the 
validity of scales measuring competence and 
the reliability of appraisals by raters are ques- 
tionable; (3) that there is a long record of merit- 
plan failures; (4) that studies in industry show 
that pay incentives are of doubtful value; (5) 
that the emphasis on competition encourages 
professional rivalries and jealousies, and dam- 
ages teaching effectiveness; (6) that such plans 
degenerate into popularity contests; (7) that 
administrative control, conformity, political 
manipulation, and absolutism are fostered: 
(8) that constructive supervision is deprived 
of its purpose. 


Does industry use merit ratings on an indi- 
vidual or job basis in deciding salary? 


In general, industry does not use efficiency 
ratings as a basis for salary differentials within 
a Classification. The Esso Standard Oil Com- 
pany Study (1953), as reported by Charles E. 
Britton, in “Incentives in Industry,” Journal of 
Teacher Education, June 1957, reveals that pay 
is a comparatively weak incentive to increase 
production. 


Suppose pay incentives were successful in 
industry. Is there a direct application? 


Even if pay incentives were widely used in 
industry, it would not mean that they could be 
applied to teaching. Teaching situations differ 
and teachers cannot be guaranteed exactly the 
same tools and machinery as are production 


Dr. Stinnett is Assistant Executive Secretary for Professional Development 
and Welfare, National Education Association. He was aided in the 
preparation of this article by Erwin Coons and Robert McLain, 

NEA Salary Consultants (from left to right in photo). 
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workers. The teacher’s product is pupil growth 
consisting of knowledge, skills, understandings, 
attitudes, critical thinking, and a proper sense 
of values. Can such growth be counted or meas- 
ured as is the productivity of the piece-worker? 


Do you care to state your personal position 
on merit rating as a factor in salarv inere- 
ments? 


I believe there are better ways to recognize 
merit. Pressure to accept rating schemes that 
cannot be validated tends to be a demoralizing 
force. Research for better techniques of evaluat- 
ing teachers should continue, but experimenta- 
tion that may be injurious to the child’s welfare 
should cease. 


The teaching profession is unique in that a 
beginner has about the same responsibili- 
ties as a teacher of 30 years. Would merit 
rating alleviate this “nowhere to go” feel- 
ing? 


Suggesting that beginning teachers have near- 
ly the same responsibilities as 30-year teachers 
hits upon one of the weaknesses in our training 
and employment policies, but it is wrong to as- 
sume that merit plans will change this. 

Many teacher-salary schedules do provide 
“somewhere to go” for those who are willing 
to advance through professional growth activi- 
ties; it is possible to more than double the start- 
ing salary. Of course, the general level of sal- 
aries remains low in many districts because of 
limited funds. 

Though we want to keep good teachers in the 
classroom, we must recognize that teachers with 
the inclination and ability for administrative 
and supervisory positions can and should be 
advanced through such promotions. 


Principals are usually directly involved in 
evaluating teachers. How does this affect 
principal-teacher rapport? 


The primary purpose of supervision is to 
improve instruction. When the teacher senses 
a different purpose, he loses confidence and 
hesitates to ask the principal for advice and 
help. Visitations and conferences conducted in 


acourtlike atmosphere (Continued on page 93) 
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A Merit Rating Scale 


BERT C. MERCER 

Principal, Indian Landing School 

Penfield Central School District 
Penfield, New York 


Wi is merit rating widely 
discussed by schoolmen? 
Because educators and laymen 
have been dissatisfied with the 
manner of recognizing and reim- 
bursing superior teachers. Merit 
rating helps to overcome various 
inequities. The consumer willing- 
ly pays more for quality goods, 
so why not pay more for quality 
teaching? The tenure teacher can 
fall into a rut if incentive is lack- 
ing; and the dedicated teacher 
should be recognized. 

The Penfield Central School 
System, with 3,400 students and 
180 teachers housed in 5 build- 
ings (3 elementary, 1 junior high, 
1 senior high) has used merit 
rating for four years. The rating 
scale was set up by a committce 
of two teachers from each build- 
ing, plus one from the special 
areas, and the principal from 
each building. A continuing com- 
mittee makes periodic revisions. 
In September, one teacher is 
elected from each building to re- 
place those with expiring terms, 
assuring an informed majority. 

The first ten steps on our sal- 
ary schedule are automatic. (A 
teacher can get a double auto- 
matic increment by distinguish- 
ing herself as an author, a speak- 
er, an officer of a professional 
organization, or by serving in 
some capacity which renders out- 
standing service to her profes- 
sion and school.) Then, increases 
are based on performance, and 
range from $100, $200, $300, to 
$400. Merit increases must be 
recommended by the building 
or district principal, or both, 
and approved by the Board of 
Education. The merit raise is 
kept as long as a teacher is in 
the system. This takes it out of 
the bonus category, where it 
would be paid only for one year. 
Rating scales are adjusted for the 
special-area teachers. 

The merit scale has three main 
areas: (1) teaching ability with 
an increment of $100 or $200; 
(2) classroom management and 
personal qualities with a $100 in- 
crement; (3) contribution to the 
total school program, $100. 

A teacher must earn at least 
$100 in the first area to qualify 
for anything in the second or 
third. This places emphasis on 
classroom teaching, where it be- 
longs. For each rating, the teach- 
er is evaluated on all her work 
and activities during the preced- 
ing school year. 


at Work 


Our merit-rating procedure is: 
(1) self-evaluation by the teach- 
er; (2) rating by the building 
principal; (3) teacher-principal 
conference; (4) rating review by 
district principal. If there are un- 
resolved differences, the teacher 
may appeal for a conference 
which also includes the district 
principal. He makes the final 
decision if necessary. 

Critics claim that it is difficult 
to measure teachers’ work ac- 
curately because many facets are 
too subjective. Our principals 
have wide administrative and 
supervisory experience, and de- 
cisions have been accepted with 
little dissatisfaction. 

Critics fear that performance 


ratings weaken teacher-teacher 
and_ teacher-principal rapport, 
and arouse jealousies. In our 


plan, it is possible for every rated 
teacher to earn the maximum 
increments, and we have found 
this knowledge relieves tension, 
encourages cooperation, builds 
morale. Any jealous teacher may 
be unconsciously attempting to 
cover up her own inadequacies. 
Our teachers do not rate each 
other, and they know the princi- 
pal will change a rating if he can 
be shown where his judgment has 
been wrong. 

A teacher who is more inter- 
ested in children and teaching 
than advancement and high sal- 
aries is usually worth more 
money, and can get it under the 
Penfield program. 

Summarizing the reasons for 
the success of our plan we find: 
(1) planning and continuing 
committees made up of two-thirds 
classroom teachers to one-third 
administrators; (2) cooperative 
rating by teacher and principal; 
(3) use of an objective rating 
scale; (4) the right of appeal; 
(5) rating is confidential; (6) 
teachers are not competing 
against one another; (7) new 
ideas can be tried without penal- 
ty; (8) liberal salary plans keep 
morale high; (9) Board of Edu- 
cation budgets amply meet sal- 
ary increments each year. 

The Penfield Board of Educa- 
tion, school administration, and 
community are satisfied with 
nothing but the best in teaching, 
materials, and equipment, and we 
feel that our merit plan also 
meets this standard. The plan has 
produced better teaching and 
more opportunities for boys and 
girls, which is our ultimate aim. 
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Interview Techniques 
Can Be Improved 


HERBERT J. SCHIFF 


Principal, Park Manor Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Parent interviews are a very important 
part of a principal’s work. Successful con- 
ference results can mean amelioration of 
many pupil problems and concerns. Gains 
can also be made in public relations and 
teacher morale. These points have been 
helpful in my office conferences. 

1. Establish good rapport with your con- 
ferees. Greet them cordially, take 
their wraps, and of- 
fer a seat. Use the 
courtesy you would 
in welcoming guests 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PUPILS IN HALF-DAY SESSIONS, 
NOVEMBER 1959 


Number of pugsis: 
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Correcting Discipline 
Problems 


HARRY J. CARLSON 


Principal, Elementary School 
Wellton, Arizona 


Discipline problems have been reduced 
to a minimum at our school. When a 
youngster misbehaves to the point that it 
might develop into a problem, he is im- 
mediately and quietly taken home by the 
principal. Within minutes parents are 
aware of their child’s behavior and an un- 
derstanding is reached among all con- 
cerned. Parents get straight and firsthand 
information from the 
principal in the pres- 
ence of the child. Dis- 


Percent of enroft ment 





to your home. 

2. Provide some priva- 
cy for discussions. 
People cannot be 
frank, knowing that 
strangers are present. 

3. All the parties con- 


cussions are calm and 
straightforward, and it 
is understood that future 
misbehavior will result 
in another immediate 
trip home. Rarely has a 
second trip been neces- 





cerned should know 
the exact reason for 
the conference—the child. Confer- 
ences may be called for problems of 
behavior, giftedness, course planning, 
personality difficulties, and others. 

4. Parents should be able to express 
themselves freely. The administrator 
can learn much by listening. 

5. Appointments are necessary to utilize 
crowded personnel schedules. Use a 
form to record parents’ time prefer- 
ences. 

6. Records should be prepared before 
conference time. There is nothing so 
convincing as tests, reports, evalua- 
tions, and other factual information. 

7. Have a definite suggestion for future 
action, if only referral to another 
agency. It may be more library work, 
week-end excursions, drill on arith- 
metic fundamentals, or a special pro- 
gram for the gifted—but be specific. 

8. Be as honest as possible, within the 
realm of kindness. Don’t minimize a 
high 1.Q., but don’t let parents of a 
low-ability child sadly think, “Johnny 
could do his work, if he only tried.” 

9. Use achievements, or the lack of them, 
as a basis for current discussion, but 
don’t manufacture prophecies, espe- 
cially for lower-grade children. 
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sary, however. 

Through close coop- 
eration between princi- 
pal and faculty, the system has proved 
very effective. If parents are not at home, 
the principal or the teacher, or both, 
make an evening call at the home. No 
discussions are carried on by telephone. 

Youngsters from the first grade through 
junior high know that being sent to the 
office for misbehavior will surely result 
in a trip home. Never once has the prin- 
cipal been ill received or denied the co- 
operation of parents. 

We at Wellton School know that an 
ounce of prevention is better than a 
pound of cure, and far easier, too. 


Has the subject of extending the school 
year been mentioned in your area? A new 
booklet, "Year-Round School,” published 
by the AASA, describes some of the com- 
mon types of full-year programs and gives 
some advantages and disadvantages. If 
yours is a crowded school (and whose 
isn't?) read this brochure. Single copies 
are $1.00. Order from the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





PRINCIPALS’ 


Observing for 
Improving Instruction 


SISTER CHARLES-AUGUSTE 


Principal, Assumption School 
Sudbury, Ontario 


The improvement of education is 
effected, for the most part, through im- 
proved instruction. And improved in- 
struction is the principal aim of super- 
vision. The supervisor concerned with 
the improvement of instruction must en- 
ter the classroom and observe the instruc- 
tion given and the learning which takes 
place. No amount of individual and group 
conference work, and study of records or 
other data, can provide sufficient first- 
hand information about the educational 
program in action. The supervisor who 
would do his job as it should be done 
must accept the obligation to visit class- 
rooms systematically as part of his com- 
prehensive supervisory program. It is his 
most immediate responsibility for improv- 
ing instruction, and must be counted 
among his most important 
duties. 





The following statement 
of purposes may prove 
suggestive to the super- 
visor interested in the im- 
provement of instruction. 
1. To learn the educa- 

tional practices of each 

teacher and to evaluate 
them by reference not 
only to basic principles 
but also to the prac- 


There has been some pres- 
sure to have the Nation- 
al Defense Education Act 
counseling services ex- 
tended to the elementary 
level. If you would like to 
add your views on this 
subject, write to the Na- 
tional Defense Education 
Act, Office of Education, 
Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 





tices of other teachers. 

2. To discover the espe- 
ially good and promising characteris- 
tics of each teacher. The supervisor 
should be alert to discover what each 
can do best and what he gives promise 
of doing even better. 

3. To discover the needs of teachers. 
Teachers will report some needs to a 
supervisor; there are always those too 
of which a teacher is not aware. 

4. To stimulate teachers to do their best. 
Observation is an incentive to do one’s 
best, and the successful meeting of 
such a challenge is a contribution to 
the teacher’s growth. 


Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 
scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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STELLA DICKERMAN 


Art Consultant 
Public Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Displays based on trees, animals, birds, 
rocks, or aspects of pioneer life shown on 
your room bulletin board will arouse pupil 
interest or suggest possible questions for 








further study. 





























CLARIFY CONCEPTS 


Other concepts easily adapted to dis- 
plays include—How big is the sun? How 
far away are the planets? What causes 
a desert? How do we digest our food? 





BUILD ATTITUDES 
AND APPRECIATIONS 


Students can be encouraged to develop 
constructive attitudes in health, safety, and 
group relationships through special bulletin 
boards. Their appreciation of art, music, 
literature, history, and the world can also 
be increased. 
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DEVELOP SKILLS 


SUMMARIZE A UNIT 





Let your class improve skills by matching 
combinations and answers, or numbers and 
pictures. Other ideas—words and pictures, 
cities and states, artists and paintings. 


Displays of raw materials, manufactured 
products, historical background, occupa- 
tions, and folklore of an area help to sum- 
marize learning. 
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_ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE ACTIVITIE 















WERNE ! 


Using Our Senses 


For Primary Scientists 


C 


HILDREN are interested in their own bodies and how they work. 


Since limited experimentation is wise, however, the senses offer 


some of the safest and the most interesting activities. 
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THE EYES 


Eyes are perhaps the most important of our senses. 
Youngsters love to look at eyes through a magnifier. Let 
your children spend some time looking at each other’s eyes 
with a hand magnifier. Let them see the pupil, the iris, the 
tiny blood vessels in the cornea, and the vestigial nictitating 
membrane in the corner. Ask them to watch a parrot, a 
parakeet, or a canary to see if they can see its membrane 
flick across the eye. 

To let the children see how the pupils of their eyes work, 
darken the room for a minute or two. Then ask each child 
to look carefully into his partner’s eyes while you turn on 
the lights. They will enjoy seeing their partner’s pupils be- 
come smaller in the light. Ask them to look at each other’s 


7% 


| $, Y f /\ 
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Fe 


pupils when they go outside 
in the bright sun and snow. 
o They will squint because it is 
hard for their pupils to close 
down to the tiny openings 
necessary to be comfortable in 
such bright light. 

Your children can make artificial squinters from con- 
struction paper and string. Cut out a paper mask as shown, 
making slits for the eyes. The slits should not be more than 
¥% inch wide, and about an inch long. Tie a piece of string 
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Squinters help children 
see in bright light. 














By biting a stick, children can hear how sound 
travels through wood and the bones of the head. 
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Children will like to look into each other's eyes 
through a hand magnifier. 


to each end, or use a rubber band and brass paper fasteners 
to make an elastic headband. Let the children go out into 
the bright sunlight and look at snowy objects. Now let them 
put on their squinters and look around. How much easier 
it is when the squinter reduces the amount of light striking 
the eyes! 


THE EARS 


To show some simple facts about our ears, let children 
use their hands to direct sound into their ears while you 
speak to them without changing the force or tone of your 
voice, First, let them cup their hands behind their ears. 
Then ask them to cup their hands in front of their ears. 
Which makes the sound louder? With which position of the 
hands is the sound fainter? 

Now let them cup one hand behind an ear, and the other 
in front of an ear. Does the sound seem to come from the 
same direction as before? This helps to show children how 
the ears are used to locate a sound, as well as how the ex- 
ternal part of the ear helps to gather sound and direct it to 
nerves inside. 

Get a long stick such as a piece of lath, or tape two yard- 


sticks together to make a stick about (Continued on page 84) 
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RNE N. ROCKCASTLE 
OFESSOR OF SCIENCE EDUCATION 
IORNELL UNIVERSITY 


ACA, NEW YORK 


For Junior Scientists 


ur eyes and ears are wonderful instruments 
O of detection. By means of some simple ac- 
tivities, junior scientists can appreciate these in- 
struments, and learn a little about how they work. 
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THE EYE- 
LIKE A CAMERA 


The eye is a sort of camera with its 
own lens, shutter, and film. Its lens can 
focus for distance at will; the pupil is 
the diaphragm for controlling the light; 
and the retina is a light-sensitive sheet 
of nerve endings at the back of the eye. 
By substituting a pinhole for the pupil, 
children can see that the eye is really like 
a camera. 

Prick a pinhole in a 3” x 5” card. Hold 
the pinhole about an inch in front of the 
eye while you look toward a light. Hold 
a pin upright about an inch in front of 
the pinhole, with the pinhead in line 
with the pinhole. What do you see? Is the 
image of the pin upright and enlarged? 

Without moving the pin, remove the 
cardboard. Can you see the pin? Replace 
the card and the pin becomes clearer. 

If the pupil of the eye could become as 
small as a pinhole, you could see objects 











The pinhole in the cardboard helps us to see 
clearly something held very close to the eye. 





quite clearly even when they were only 
an inch or two away. Since the pupil can- 
not become that small, a pinhole in a card 
serves as a substitute pupil, making a pin- 
hole camera out of the eye. 

Now interchange the pin and the pin- 
hole so that the pin is about an inch in 
front of the eye, and the pinhole is about 
an inch in front of the pinhead. Be sure 
that the pinhead is upright and in line 
with the hole. Is the image of the pin up- 
right or inverted? This time the light 
coming through the pinhole casts a shad- 
ow on the retina. This shadow, like all 
shadows, is the same side up as the ob- 
ject that forms it. An image that is right 
side up on the retina, however, appears 
inverted. Another simple activity will help 
to show this. 

Seat the children in pairs, with each 
member of a pair facing his partner about 
a foot away. Put a sheet of newspaper on 
the floor between each pair to catch the 
drippings, and give each pair a lighted 
birthday candle. Have one member of 
each pair hold the candle midway between 
his and his partner’s eyes, but a little be- 
low their line of sight while they look in- 
tently into each other’s pupils. As the 
candle is moved back and forth from side 
to side, an image of the candle is reflected 
in the outer surface of the eye—a bright, 
erect image. 

Inside the pupil of the eye, however, 
is a much smaller, very faint image of the 
candle. The image moves to the left when 
the candle is moved to the right. It is the 
image responsible for a partner seeing the 
candle. Because it moves in the opposite 
direction from the candle, it is an inverted 


image. The candle itself appears right 
side up, even though its image is inverted 
on the retina. 

To make this faint image on the retina 
as easy to see as possible, darken the 
room while the children look into their 
partners’ pupils. This makes the pupils 
larger than when the room is lighted. 

If you can get a press-type camera to 
show the children, set it up on the side 
of the room opposite the windows. Set 
the diaphragm opening at the smallest “f” 
number (largest opening), and the shutter 
speed at “T.” When you press the shutter 
release, the lens will form an image on 
the ground glass and the image will re- 
main until you press the shutter release 
a second time. On the ground glass will 
be an inverted picture of the windows. 

If you cannot get a camera with a 
ground-glass plate, or cannot get a pho- 
tographer to help you, use a hand magni- 
fier to focus the windows on a white card. 
This lens, like the lens in the camera, in- 
verts the image on the card just as the 
lens of the eye inverted the candle. 


A candle, moving back 
and forth, is reflected in 
outer surface of the eye. 


TWO EYES AND EARS 


Another simple but effective activity 
with the eyes is that of playing catch, 
first with both eyes open and then with 
only one eye open. Use a Ping-pong ball 
or some similar object that will not hurt 
if it is not caught. With both eyes open, 
children have little difficulty in catching 
the ball. With only one eye open, they 
lose stereoscopic vision. Depth percep- 
tion is nearly (Continued on page 84) 
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months and seasons 


With kindergarteners and first-graders, you may want to 
discuss merely cold months, warm months, and those in be- 
tween. Second- and third-graders are ready for the terms 
winter, spring, summer, autumn, but are not likely to re- 
member exact dates. 

Discussions of the seasons are excellent motivation for 
paintings illustrating different times of the year. Encourage 
the children to include colors or shapes that give them a 
feeling of the season they are trying to show. 


A new month, a new year, a new calendar! These just naturally interest 
alert youngsters. As their teacher, you will find ways to direct their in- 
terest and accomplish educational objectives. 


our friend, 

the calendar 

The calendar, the calendar, 
Tells us such a lot— 


Days when we must go to school, 
Days when we need not. 


Holidays and birthdays 


Kindergarte 


rhythms and seasonal, winds 


group. 


divisions of time 


Establish unit terms—minute, hour, day, week, month, year— 
and draw from the children their concept of the length of each 
of these, but avoid definitions children will memorize with little 
meaning. Be careful of the word day. It does not mean twenty- 
four hours to little children; it means the part that is light, day 
versus night. 

Use days, and possibly weeks, for arithmetic activities involving 
estimating as well as fixed responses: “There are four days before 
Sunday.” “It will be my birthday in about three weeks.” “A week 
from today we go to the zoo.” 


further calendar services 


Have a windy time with your children. How would the cold 
North Wind run? Who can be a gentle breeze tripping across 
the room? How could we be the wind that blows the leaves 
in the fall, or one that tells us a storm is coming, or one that 
blows away clouds after the rain? Play simple music and ask 
the children what kind of wind it suggests. Note their responses 
—they may be poetic. Later read significant ones back to the 


Some calendars have numbers in red. Why? Some calendars 
have words under certain numbers. (See January 17 and 19 on 
THE INstTRUCTOR’s 1960-61 calendar.) Why do the calendar 
makers do this? What words could we put under certain numbers 
on your classroom calendar? (The day school began after Christ- 
mas vacation, the birthdays of children in the room, the date of a 
special assembly, banking day, and so on.) 
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And the day we give our show. 
Without our friend the calendar 
How would we know? 


First comes the year, 
Then the month tells its name, 
Then the days of the week. 
(They are always the same. ) 


Then a lot of numbers— 
One for every day. 

Count from one to thirty-one— 
A month of work and play. 


How many months to make a year? 
The leaves of the calendar tell— 
Three, six, nine, twelve. 
Do you know them well? 


the calendar and arithmetic 


A calendar is an excellent device for teaching that 7 +- 7 
are 14. Use a month that begins on a Sunday. Let the chil- 
dren count the days of the week. Help them to reason that 
since the weeks are of equal length, 7 + 7 must be 14 since 
14 is below 7. What do you get if you add another 7? How 
far does the calendar help you count by seven’s? Can we 
count further? 


week or month game 


Have sets of cards each lettered with the name of a month 
or a day of the week. (Use two different sizes so that they 
don’t become mixed.) Encourage children to play with them 
in their spare time, arranging them in order, selecting a par- 
ticular one and telling what happens on that day or in that 
month, or playing in pairs where one child says to the other, 
“I want the month that comes after April,” or, “I want the 
day before Friday.” 





—__~ 
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The Story—“What Does a Calendar Tell ?” 


Billy Burke’s father came home from 
the office carrying a long cardboard tube. 

“What's that?” asked Billy curiously. 
“Ts it for me?” 

“Perhaps, if you want it,” said Mr. 
Burke as he hung up his hat and coat. 

Inside the tube was a large calendar. 
It had been sent to Mr. Burke’s office. 

“May I take it to school?” asked Billy. 
“It has big numbers that we could see all 
over our room.” 

“IT thought you would like to do that,” 
said his father with a smile. 

The next morning, Billy started to 
school carrying his long tube. He was very 
careful to hold it straight up and down as 
he got on the bus, so that he didn’t poke 
anyone in the eye with it. 

“What's that?” Tim asked as he got on 
the bus and sat down by Billy. He pointed 
to the tube. 

“It’s a big calendar. I’m taking it to 
school,” explained Billy. “Miss Albert 
will like it because it shows all of the 
months so plainly.” 
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“That isn’t what a calendar is for,” 
said Tim. “It’s to show the weeks.” 

“Tt is not!” replied Billy, feeling a little 
cross, “I know it is to show the months 
because my father looked at our calendar 
to see how many months before he goes 
to a big convention.” 

“A calendar is to show the weeks!” 
Tim insisted. “Yesterday I heard my 
mother say she would look on the calen- 
dar to see how many weeks it would be 
until my sister’s birthday.” 

Billy turned his head and looked out 
the window. He wasn’t even going to talk 
to Tim. 

Tim looked across the aisle. He didn’t 
feel like talking to Billy either. 

When the bus pulled into the school- 
yard, both boys hurried to get off. Billy 
almost knocked Tim down as they went 
through the door, and Tim bumped Billy 
as he passed him in the hall. 

They both rushed into the room, and 
almost knocked down Miss Albert, who 
was hanging up her coat in the closet. 











“Miss Albert,” said Billy, excitedly. 
‘Tell Tim that the calendar tells us about 
the months!” 

“Tell Billy it tells us about the weeks,” 
interrupted Tim. 

Miss Albert looked at the boys in sur- 
prise. Billy was so anxious to prove that 
he was right, he had forgotten about the 
cardboard tube in his hand. 

“What is this?” Miss Albert asked 
pleasantly. 

“A calendar,” said Billy. “My father 
brought it home from the office.” 

Miss Albert took the calendar out of 
the tube, and unrolled it. 

“Tt’s beautiful,” she said. 

“And the numbers are so big,” added 
Tim helpfully. 

“Hang up your coats, boys,” she said. 
“Later we'll show the calendar to the 
class. Then we will decide whether it 
tells us about the weeks or the months.” 

What do you think happened? Did the 
class decide that Billy was right? Or 
Tim? Or ——? 


calendar-making 
experiences 


A calendar-making project may pro- 
duce calendars of many different types, 
for example, a stand-up calendar for 
Father’s desk at home, a medium-sized 
wall calendar for the kitchen, a large- 
sized calendar for the child’s own bed- 
room. 

Informal class discussion will an- 
swer such questions as: 

Shall we each make a calendar or 
shall we work in groups? 

How shall we use our calendars? 

What materials shall we use to make 
our calendars? 

How shall we decorate the calendars 
—spray snow, lace doilies, crayons, 
pieces of felt, colored pictures from 
magazines? 

Are there special days during each 
month that we will want to show? 

Shall we show family birthdays? 
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Kindergarte 


Balloon wun 


Instructor, Campus Laboratory School 
Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona 


Sculpturing 


ALLOON sculpturing for Laboratory School Kindergarten offered more than ex- 
B perience in third dimension. It offered real fun, too, in the 3 C’s—construc- 
tion, communication, and creative drama. 

The project began with a desire to join other grades in making contributions 
for the Charities Fund. What could kindergarten children do? Some of the sug- 
gestions were that they could dramatize stories, they could make things, they 
could create songs and stories and poems. Finally it was decided that they would 
give a program in the auditorium and charge admission. 

Meanwhile, the children began a sculpturing project by pasting strips of paper 
over large, inflated balloons. After each balloon was covered with two or three 
layers of paper and paste, it was put aside to dry. When the paper and paste had 
dried to form a crisp, tough shell, the balloon was punctured. As it drew away 
from the sides of the shell, it made the most delightfully resonant sounds. We 
made tape recordings of some of these sounds. 

Next, the girls and boys discussed the stories or ideas that they might drama- 
tize. “Goldilocks and the Three Bears” and “Three Little Pigs” seemed to be 
favorites. A story about forgetful Mrs. Goose ran a close third. Original touches 
were added to each dramatic production expressing the children’s creative imag- 


: MAKE each child’s birthday more mean- 
inations. Eight little boys chose to be Spacemen because (Continued on page 83) 


ingful, we developed a birthday train. We 
made a black engine and coal car of construc- 
tion paper and in the cab pasted a picture of 
the teacher, as the engineer. From nonfade 
, construction paper we cut a different-colored 
pe Fi passenger car for each month. In the windows 
: the small school photos of the children were 
us pasted according to their birthday months. The 

Age é e: AG “smoke” was drawn on tagboard, cut, and 
. P aeQgaaEn- rE Ag guaga aAo3 a lettered. The whole long train carrying our 

es aaani a is bes eighty kindergarteners was placed on the rail 
- . above a long bulletin board. 

As the train “traveled around the world” our 
interest in children of other countries grew. 
We gathered paper flags of all nations and 
tucked their sticks behind the green construc- 
tion paper on the bulletin board below the 
train. The children enthusiastically brought 
their dolls from a number of countries. We 
pinned these on the board below the flags. 

At one end of the bulletin board we hung a 
large plastic globe. A picture of children of 
all nations in their native dress was tacked in 
the middle of the board. 

It was surprising to note the children’s in- 
creasing interest in other countries. As one 
: . child stood before the flags, he suddenly asked 
O uU r Bi rth day Tra | n Tra ve | Ss if he could paint some flags. This prompted 

most of the others to paint or draw flags. For- 

tunately, we have six double easels so that 

Arou nd the World twelve children can paint at one time. Each 

child chose a flag, took it to his easel, pushed 

the flag stick through the newspaper covering 
the easel beyond his painting paper, and paint- 
ed a flag. Other children used crayons on 
ry oi: eae ee either lined or unlined (Continued on page 83) 
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Announcing a New, Thorough, Co-ordit 


THE NEW BUILD 


for Grad 


The time has arrived for an English program that meets the following 
tests of measure: 


: It must be a program based on firsthand surveys of what teachers want and pupils need. 
The New Building Better English is based on such a survey. It reflects extensive firsthand 
interviews with English teachers of varying years of experience at all grade levels—in rural, 
small town, and large city schools. 


> It must be a complete program. 
The New Building Better English fills all gaps. It recognizes that the four big areas of 
writing, speaking, listening, and reading are germane to the communication of ideas and 
must be taught well. It recognizes that the sentence, the paragraph, the outline are the 
keys to organized expression, and that grammar and usage and the mechanics of punctua- 
tion, capitalization, and spelling are fundamental tools that must be learned. 


: It must be a thorough, no-nonsense program of instruction, practice, review, testing, and 
maintenance. 

With each skill, the “‘M to M” formula applies—motivation to maintenance. The pupil is 
motivated to the learning of a skill by concrete examples of the everyday use of the skill. 
He then learns the rules on the uses of the skill, followed by activities calling for putting 
the rules into practice. In review activities at the end of each chapter he applies the skill in 
new situations—with drill, testing, and maintenance of the skill recurring throughout 
each book. 


> It must be a program that helps the teacher. 

For Grades 2 through 6, Teacher’s Editions have been prepared showing each page of the 
pupil’s text in full size and color, with all the material needed to teach a lesson—instructions, 
discussion questions, activity plans, etc.—appearing directly on the page. For Grades 7 
and 8 there are Teacher’s Manuals and Answer Keys. These contain a complete testing 
program with answers, helpful teaching procedures, supplementary activities for the gifted 
pupil, additional drill activities, and complete diagrams of all sentences in the diagramming 
activities in the texts. 


ib It must be a program that successfully challenges the pupil to do his best. 
To inspire the pupil to make full use of his creative endowments; to bring to the pupil the 
full impact of the importance of good English in vocations and businesses; to meet the 
needs of all pupils with lessons that are as interesting as they are challenging—these are the 
aims of each lesson, each activity in The New Building Better English. 
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* A typical lesson pattern 
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A. Decide Ww hat word or words in each question at the 

top of page 200 would most likely be given in an index 
fiche 

Write the words. Watch your spelling! 


1. Is the Mackinac Bridge longer than the Golden 
Gate Bridge? 

3 How long did it take to build the Washington 
Monument? 

3 Was Henry Ford the first to make use of an 
assembly line? a 
4. Is there much difference between a thermometer 
and a thermostat? es 
5. Do the Japanese, the Koreans, and the ¢ hinese 
speak the same language? 


B. Rewrite the following sentences, using adjectives 
with the nouns in italics to make vivid pictures. 

1. The house stood on the hill. 

2. The shouts rang through the night 

3. The sun shone upon the desert 

4. A coyote wailed in the moonlight 

5. The water gushed into the pool 


C. Decide whether to use a or an in each blank. Ina list, 
write the articles and the word that follows each article. 


1. Is sponge plant or 
animal? a 
2 ‘ octopus gives out inky fluid 
3 ‘ spider has eight legs, while in- 
sect has six legs. 
4 aardvark resembles anteater. 
5 man has much in common with 
ape a 
é ‘ ameba is animal of one cell. 
J 
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Martha was a quiet, 
school. But she was lone 
her friend. She lived a 
house. She never invite 
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Deer Huntinc 


Synopsis—John_ told his 

about going deer hunting wi 
ther and two brothers. Altl 
quota was one deer for eac 





In Basic Skills, New Dimensions of Learning 


IN SENTENCE DEVELOPMENT. The New Building Bet- 
ter English makes clear the meaning and uses of types of 
sentences by teaching what a sentence does rather than 
what it is. The pupil develops his own definition—one that 
he can test out and use. He applies it in exercises, where 
he can see it, and use it, at work. 


IN PARAGRAPH DEVELOPMENT. As with the sentence, 
the pupil! learns the concept of the paragraph by working 
with it. At the outset, the pupil learns what the Paragraph 
is by telling, hearing, and seeing brief anecdotes, then by 
writing them. The sentence-by-sentence written develop- 
ment is gradual and thorough. Sensible, interesting exam- 
ples guide the pupil in writing his first paragraphs. They 
make clear the transition from first writing different kinds 
of sentences as lists to writing lists of related sentences as 
Paragraphs. 

IN INTRODUCING SKILLS. The New Building Better 
English provides a solid foundation for each new skill by 
sticking to it long enough for the pupil to know what it is 
all about. Intensive coverage of each skill when initially 
introduced is taught as essential to understanding and use 


of the skill in review, maintenance, drill, and follow-up 


activities 





EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


- ROW. PETERSON AND COMPANY 


IN OUTLINING. From the very beginning, stress is placed 
on organizing and arranging thoughts in logical order, The 
reasons for the need for outlines, clear-cut models of out- 
lines, step-by-step development of outlines from main 
points to sentence outlines prepared in detail, and con- 
tinuous practice in the correlating of outlines with writing 
and speaking activities are all systematically presented. 


IN GRAMMAR AND USAGE. In The New Building Better 
English, grammar involves usage and usage involves gram- 
mar, and the sentence is the clearing house. It is the use of 
grammatical elements in the building of sentences to ex- 
press ideas clearly and correctly that gives purpose to 
grammar. Note the five-step procedure in usage instruc- 
tion shown on the preceding page 


IN ORIGINAL WRITING. In The New Building Better 
English writing is an exercising of accurate thinking. It is 
the weighing and selecting of ideas and the 
ideas in ways that are most effective. 
scientific reports to the writing and study of poetry, from 
the writing of business letters to the taking of notes, the 
various forms of writing are intensively studied and ap- 
plied, with continuous practice provided in analyzing and 
improving writing assignments in other classes. 


expressing of 
From the writing of 
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they brought home three d 
his father shot. John said the 
break the law because his br 
their tags on two of the deer. 
entitled to three deer,” he sai 

Some children agreed w 
Others said his father sh 
stopped shooting after baggin; 
John pointed out that deer we 
ing crops and causing high 
dents so more of them shoulc 
The class argued back and fi 
Dick said, “John, it seems to r 








TEACHER: What do you thin 
John? Why? 

JOE: He said that his father 
shot three deer and then put hi: 
on them because it was cheating. 

BILLY: Why didn’t the other t 

ROSA: Maybe they never did 

| they didn’t know how to use a 

JOE: He should have stopped 
When he saw the other deer, | 
let his sons shoot them. 








Gordon 
resents 











mpositions —an unfinished story for your class to discuss 


1s a quiet, intelligent girl who did well in 
e was lonely. No one seemed to want to be 
he lived alone with her mother in an old 
ever invited anyone to visit her, and they 
e her. The children did not laugh and talk 
school. She studied hard and daydreamed 


1ing a famous writer and being invited to 


in her honor. 


the schoolwork had become harder. There 
mework. There were more compositions to 
nly the children discovered Martha! They 
she was so eager for their friendship she 
heir compositions for them. They still didn't 


her. 


invite her to parties, but they did talk to her at school. 
Martha was encouraged. She felt the children needed 


Martha's mother came to her room one day and said, 
as she put her arm around her shoulder, "Martha, this 
must stop. You know you aren't really helping the chil- 
dren." Martha sighed. Yes, she knew. But she wanted the 


children to notice her. She told her mother she would 


think it over and decide what to do. 


What did Martha want most from the other children? Why didn't 
she get it? What could she do? 

Possible solutions to this story will 

be presented in the February issue. 


ww a Fifth Grade ‘finished’ the December Story 





Hunting 


told his classmates 
r hunting with his fa- 
rothers. Although the 
deer for each hunter, 
yme three deer which 
John said they did not 
‘cause his brothers put 
of the deer. “We were 
deer,” he said. 
n agreed with John. 
; father should have 
after bagging one deer. 
that deer were destroy- 
causing highway acci- 
them should be killed. 
| back and forth. Then 
it seems to me that...” 








do you think Dick said to 


t his father shouldn’t have 
then put his brothers’ tags 
yas cheating. 

t the other two shoot deer? 
yy never did it before and 
yw to use a gun. 

ave stopped shooting. Then, 
ther deer, he should have 
m. 


ROSA: Suppose they didn’t know how. 

JOE: If his sons didn’t know how, he should 
have just let the other deer alone and not shoot 
them. 

BILLY: What was the sense of taking his 
sons along if they didn’t know how to shoot a 
gun? 

GERRY: They could have taken four deer 
home if Johnny knew how. 

JOE: No, they couldn’t. If John is in the 
fifth grade, he is too young. 

ROSA: John shouldn’t have told the children. 

BILLY: He thought it was all right. 

JANE: Why couldn’t they go three days to 
get three deer? 

JOE: Because the quota is only one to a 
person for the whole season. 

JANE: If they get one deer here, couldn’t 
they go to another state and kill another one 
there? 

JOE: No. The law says you can only kill one. 

GERRY: They should use bows and arrows 
and then they can get more. 

JOE: No. In archery season you can get a 
male or female deer, but it is still only one 
deer. 

ROSA: If the deer are hurting the farmers’ 
crops, shouldn’t more be killed? 

BILLY: Some people just kill for fun. I know 
a game warden. Sometimes he goes out and 
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finds deer that have been shot and just left 
there. Sometimes a deer has been hit by a car 
and left there 

JOE: They should be more strict. 

TEACHER: ZIn this country, when we think a 
law is not good, what do we do? 

JOE: They might go to the government and 
ask to change the law. 

ROSA: Then they have a chance to vote on 
the law. 

JOE: If there weren’t enough people to 
change the law, then they would have to leave 
it the way it is. 

TEACHER: Who is the government? 

JOE: The governor. 

ROSA: Everyone. 

GERRY: The police. 

BILLY: No. In this case they would have to 
go to the game warden. There has to be a 
public hearing, I think. 

TEACHER: Do you 
changed? 

JOE: I don’t. We should look it up. Don’t 
you have to petition or something? 

BILLY: We could ask the game warden. 

ROSA: We could go to the library. 

BILLY: Maybe we should write to the Fish 
and Game Commission. I'll find out. 

TEACHER: Perhaps we should talk about this 
again when we know more about the law. 

JOE: I know one thing. You shouldn’t break 
a law. If you don’t think it is a good law, you 
should find out if other people feel the way you 
do, and try to get it changed. 


know how laws are 
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A "Home" ina Taxicab MARY G. GALLATIN 


Fun in the sun 


T RINKET, Clover, and Snug were three little gray mice who lived in the 


back of an old taxicab in a used-car lot. 


Papa Mouse was very proud of finding such a nice, cozy place to spend 
the winter. “It is just right,” he told Mama Mouse. “No cats can get into the 
car to bother us. There is no danger of traps. And when it gets cold outside, 
we can get inside the springs and cotton in the back seat and keep warm.” 

“And it is so convenient, too,” Mama Mouse said. “We are next door to the 
hamburger stand. We can always find pieces of bun or even some cheese.” 


Papa Mouse was so proud and happy that he ran down 
inside the back seat, around a crooked spring, and back out 
again. “Plenty of room down there for storage, too,” he told 
them. “We won't have to go out in the snow at all.” 

Trinket and Clover and Snug were happy, too. They ran all 
around inside the car and up over the back to look out the 
window. “No pouncy cats, no cheesy traps,” they sang. 

Everything was just fine until one cold snowy day in the 
middle of November. The Mouse family was eating lunch 
when suddenly the door opened and a man got into the front 
seat of the old taxicab. The car rattled and banged and made 
a grinding noise. Then the whole car began to shake and 
bounce. 

“What is happening?” cried Trinket in a tiny voice. 

No one knew. The Mouse family hid far down in the middle 
of the broken springs and cotton. They trembled with fear. 
The shaking and bouncing went on and on. 

Snug, feeling quite brave, tiptoed out of the cotton to look 
around. He scrambled up on the seat and peeked out the 
window. “The hamburger stand is gone!” he cried. “And we 


are moving, too!” (Continued on page 88) 


The Sun Presents a Problem 
ELISABETH MYERS 


Tommy's 
sSsnowmdan 


- OMMY lives in a part of the country where it does 
not snow very often. When it does snow, the snow 


does not stay on the ground very long. 


Tommy’s home is at the bottom of the sunny side of 
a hill. One winter morning, Tommy looked out of the 


window and saw snow all over the ground. 


“Mother, may I go out to play in the snow?” Tommy 


asked. “I want to make a snowman!” 


Mother said, “No, you may not go outside until you 
do the chores you forgot to do yesterday. You forgot—” 
Tommy nodded. “I remember,” he said. “I forgot to 


Empty the scrap baskets 
And pick up my socks, 
Change the goldfish water 
And put away my blocks, 
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Yes, Mother, I'll do the chores first. Then may 
out to play in the snow?” 

“Yes, you may,” said Mother. 

So Tommy took the big empty kitchen scrap basket 
and went into every other room in the house. He emp- 
tied the pink scrap basket in his mother’s bedroom. He 
emptied the leather scrap basket in his father’s study. 
He emptied the clown-faced scrap basket in his play- 
room. He emptied them all into the big kitchen scrap 
basket. Then he carried it back to the kitchen. 

“Thank you, Tommy,” said Mother. “Now I will 
burn the paper while you finish your work.” 

Tommy nodded. 


I go 


“I’ve emptied the scrap baskets, 
But not picked up my socks. 
I haven’t changed the goldfish water 
Or put away my blocks. 
I'll do those things now. Then may I go out to play?” 
“You may,” said Mother. 
Tommy went back to his playroom. He picked up his 
socks and stuffed them into his (Continued on page 84) 
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Which Way Does the Wind Blow? BERNADINE BEATIE 


The Young King 


ING PHILIP of Lalupalana was bored and lonely. Imagine a 

king being bored! But King Philip was only ten years old. 

There was no one for him to play with because no other children 
in the kingdom were as noble as he, 

All day long he sat on his throne dressed in a purple velvet suit. 
He listened to the nobles make long speeches about the terrible 
state of the world, and his head hurt because his crown was so 
heavy. 

When Garuna, his tutor, tried to teach him, the young king 
shoved the books aside. “Why should I study my lessons?” he asked 
crossly. “I’m the king!” 

Now Garuna was probably the only person in the whole castle 
who did not try to flatter the young king to gain his favor. He was 
a wise old man with a long white beard that fluttered when he 
talked. Garuna had taught King Philip’s father, and his father’s 
father, and other members of the noble family for almost a hun- 


















An Idea for an Activity 


ELLIS ETHAN 


Who 


Sue does! 
Do you? 

One day when the mailman came, Sue 
opened the door and said, “Hello, Mr. 
Mailman, Do you have any mail for us?” 

The mailman took off his hat and 
scratched his head. “Well, I’m not sure,” 
he said. “I have a letter for Mr. John 
Webster—” 

“That’s my father,” said Sue. 

“And one for Mrs. John Webster- 

“That’s my mother,” said Sue. 

Then he held up a small envelope. 
“But who is Miss Susan Lee Webster?” 

Sue was so surprised that she couldn’t 
Say anything for a whole minute. Then 
she said, “Oh! I’m Susan Lee Webster!” 

“You?” asked the mailman. 

Sue nodded. She was too excited to say 
anything. 


dred years. 


Garuna loved the young king and it grieved him to see the king 
being spoiled and flattered by all of the knights and nobles of the 


kingdom. 


“You should have some friends your own age to play with,” 


Garuna said to the young king. 


The young king’s eyes sparkled. “I would like that,” he said, 
“but the children run and hide when they see me.” 

“That is because you are the king. Their fathers have taught 
them to fear you,” said wise old Garuna. 

A tear ran down King Philip’s cheek and splashed on his velvet 
suit. Then he was ashamed of himself. A king certainly should 
not cry! “When I grow up, I'll have their 


“Then,” said the mailman, “I guess 
this is your letter.” He handed it to her. 

Sue ran to her mother. “Look!” she 
called. “Here is a letter to me!” 

“Hurry and open it!” her mother said. 

“I’m too excited,” said Sue. “Please, 
you open it.” 

“No,” said her mother. “This letter is 
addressed to you, so you are the only per- 
son who should open it.” 

Her mother helped her zip it across 
with the letter opener. The letter said: 


Dear SUE, 

I am having a birthday party 
on Saturday afternoon at one 
o'clock. We will play games 
and have lots of fun. I hope you 
can come. 

Love, 
MarsHA 


SSAIMOLS 


(Continued on page 90) 


Likes tO Get Letters? 


“Oh, Mother! May I go?” asked Sue. 

“Of course,” said her mother. “We'll 
shop for a birthday present right now. 
While I dress, why don’t you write to 
Marsha to tell her you can come?” 

“I could telephone her,” said Sue. 

“Yes, you could,” said her mother, 
“but didn’t you like getting a letter?” 

“Yes,” Sue agreed. “I guess Marsha 
would like to get a letter, too.” 

Sue wrote this letter: 


Dear MarsHa, 

Thank you for inviting me to 
your party. I will be glad to 
come. I shall see you next Sat- 
urday. 

Love, 
SUE 
Can you write a letter? 
As well? Or better? 
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The Story 


of the 
Pathom Chedi 


ONG ago in the ancient land of Thailand there lived a monarch 
L named Phaya Kong. A son was born to this monarch. He 
named him Pharn. 

The child was a handsome infant with black hair and eyes. Phaya 
Kong had his son dressed in royal silks and displayed before the 
people of the kingdom. All of the people, except the wise men in 
the palace, rejoiced. The faces of the wise men were long and as 
wrinkled as dried fruit. 

“Why do you not rejoice?” asked Phaya Kong. “I have a new 
son! Smile and be happy with me.” 

But the wise men in their white robes stood around in sad groups. 
They shook their heads sorrowfully. Then one of them spoke. 
“Rajah,” he said, “it is written in the stars above that this new son 
of yours will one day slay his father.” 

The great monarch was overcome with grief and fear. His fine son 
would commit such a vile deed? What would happen to the country 
if its ruler were killed? 

Phaya Kong decreed that the little fellow should be placed in a 
basket and left in the jungle on a nearby island. So the infant Pharn 
was left in a basket under a mango tree. At first he laughed and 
cooed at the monkeys in the trees. Then he became hungry and he 
cried and kicked. Evening gave way to darkness. The night birds 
sang to Pharn. The insects bit him, and he sobbed piteousiy. He was 
alone in the black forest and he did not like it. 

Where was his tender amah? Where were his devoted parents? 

It happened that a peasant woman, named Yai Hom, secking fruit 

from the mango tree, found 

the abandoned child. She took 

him home to her husband. Be- 

ing without sons of their own, 

they adopted him, and soon 

he became their most 

beloved possession. 

The boy grew lusty and 

strong. He loved his foster 

parents and strove to help 

them in all ways. He drove 

the water buffalo for his fa- 

ther. He helped plant the rice 

and the gardens. He hunted 

with knives and cutlasses. His 

: parents were proud of him. 
‘ay Pharn spent so much time in 
the forests as a boy that he 
learned to talk with the ani- 

* mals—the water buffalo, the 
deer, the goats, and the ele- 
phants. It was said that Pharn 
even understood the chatter of the 
birds, and that he knew each 

of the monkeys by name. 

Pharn had one special friend 

in the great forest. This was 
Pawplai, the elephant. When- 
ever Pharn called, this huge 
creature came lumbering out 
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A Legend from Thailand CATHARINE MARSDEN 


of the forest, trumpeting happily. The boy and the elephant spent 
many happy hours together. Pharn and Pawplai could do many 
things. They could carry loads of teakwood from the forest. They 
could move heavy stones to build roads. 

As he grew older, Pharn became a brave warrior. He and Pawplai 
served the king of their island loyally. It came to pass that there was 
a bitter war between the king of Pharn’s island, and the great 
monarch, Phaya Kong. So Pharn and Pawplai were called upon to 
fight for their king. 

Pharn rode into battle for his king, riding on the broad back of 
Pawplai. In the midst of the battle, Pharn slew his father, the 
monarch, Phaya Kong, and the rajah’s city fell. 

The victory for Pharn’s king was celebrated with much merry- 
making. The king ordered a feast of fried crabs and rice, bowls of 
shark-fin soup, piles of sweet-sour fish, and many other deiicacies, 
The dancers in their elaborate costumes amused the victorious army 
far into the night. Fireworks brightened the heavens. Many leaf cups 
containing lighted candles were floated out to sea, carrying prayers 
of thanksgiving to the gods for the victory. 

Pharn had had no rest after the battle, and he wearied of the 
celebration, so he led his beloved elephant, Pawplai, into the jungle 
to relax and sleep. The trees made a roof overhead. While Pawplai 
munched the fruit from the forest, Pharn sank down in a bed of 
ferns. It was good to be in the quict forest, away from the people 
and loud noise. 

In the friendly darkness, Pharn heard a she-goat talking to her 
kid. 

“Pharn has killed his father, Phaya Kong, in the great battle, 
whispered the she-goat. “It happened just as the wise men prophesied 
by the stars.” 

“Pawplai!” Pharn cried in horror. “Is it true what the she-goat 
says? Have I killed my own father? Was the great Phaya Kong 
really my father?” 

“Yes, master,” replied the elephant sorrowfully. “You have un- 
wittingly killed your father. But I say to you, he deserved it. Did he 
not abandon you when you were yet a crying infant?” Pawplai lifted 
his trunk and trumpeted in anger. 

Pharn wept all night. In the morning he called a meeting of the 
Wise men. 

“I have unwittingly killed my own father,” Pharn explained to the 
wise men. “What can I do to atone for this most terrible sin?” 

The wise men clustered together in their white robes. They shook 
their heads solemnly. Their faces were long and as wrinkled as 
dried fruit. Finally they agreed on a penance. 

“You, Pharn, son of the rajah,” proclaimed the wise men, “shall 
build a stupa to amend your sin. And it shall be as high as the 
turtledove flies.” 

So with the help of Pawplai and all of the king’s soldiers, Pharn 
built a wonderful stupa. It was surmounted with a golden spire 
which reached up as high as a turtledove flies. The wise men placed 
the relics of Buddha in the stupa. People from near and far made 
pilgrimages to the shrine. 

And since Pharn was the son of Phaya Kong, he now ruled the 
country wisely and well. He gave all of the land surrounding the 
stupa to the poor people. 

Now in the ancient land of Thailand, Pharn’s stupa still stands, 
housing the sacred relics of Buddha. 

It is calied the Pathom Chedi, and is an enormous golden bell- 
shaped shrine. Its golden spire is visible for miles around, glad- 
dening the hearts of the people of the land. 

EpirortaL Note: The author first heard this story from a young nursing 
student in Maryland, who said she often played near the shrine when she was 
a child. The name, Pathom Chedi, means “foremost,” referring to its size. It 
was built in the fifth century. The sanctuary fell into disrepair, and many 
centuries later, King Mongkut decided to restore it. The work began in 1860 


and a new structure was superimposed on the old stupa. It houses countless 
relics. 
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& Ben Franklin- 


vice me 


famous 
American 


ACH year on “visitation day,” there was great excitement 

in the Latin school which young Benjamin Franklin at- 
tended. Everything must be in perfect order because all of the 
important men of Boston would be there. Each boy was given 
a fable to tell in Latin. Nathan Morse had trouble learning his 


} fable, and Ben Franklin, who tried to help Nathan, could 


recite both fables. 

Among the fifty visitors were the governor of Massachusetts, 
and Ben’s and Nathan’s fathers. The schoolmaster seated the 
visitors; then he sat in the back of the room. Suddenly he 
realized that he had lost the copy of the program. He called 
Ben Franklin’s name first because the boy was a good speaker, 
and the judges would be paying more attention at the begin- 
ning. Ben started to rise. But he heard the schoolmaster make 
a mistake—he was announcing the title of Nathan’s fable! 

It took Ben only a second to realize that if he told that fable, 
Nathan would not have one. If he said his own, everyone 
would know about the schoolmaster’s mistake. 

“I can’t say it, sir,” Ben said to the waiting audience. 

A silence fell over the room. No one ever refused to recite 
on visitation day! The boys were sure that Ben would be 
whipped. They started to whisper among themselves, but a 
look from the schoolmaster quieted them. 

After the program, Ben told the schoolmaster what had 


AGreat Inventor LILLIE D. CHAFFIN 


happened, and the schoolmaster said, “You saved me from a 
very embarrassing situation. I could have been dismissed, Ben 
Franklin, you will be a great diplomat some day.” 

Ben’s father found that it would cost too much and take too 
long to train Ben to be a minister. So Ben was sent to a writing 
school instead. The pupils also studied reading and arithmetic 
at this school. Ben learned to write well. But he couldn’t seem 
to understand arithmetic, so his classmates wrote a rhyme. 
“Ben can read, and Ben can write, but his arithmetic’s a sight,” 
they chanted. 

Ben was a good swimmer, but one summer he decided that 
he could not swim fast enough. He made four paddles and 
carried them to the river bank. Nathan helped him. 

Dozen of boys lined the river bank to watch Ben Franklin 
try his first invention. He strapped the paddles to his hands 
and feet and swam across the river faster than he ever had 
before. The boys begged him to do it again, but the paddles 
had been very uncomfortable to wear. Besides Ben had proved 
that it could be done, and that was all he wanted. 

Then one day young Franklin decided to use the wind to 
pull him across the water. On a windy day he fastened a long 
string to a kite. Again the crowd of boys followed him to the 
river eager to see his latest invention. 

As soon as he was in the water, it took only a minute for 
Ben to get the wind direction. When he wanted to go faster, he 
let the kite fly high; when he wanted to go more slowly, he 
lowered the kite by drawing in the string. This was almost as 
much fun as going to sea, which was Ben’s greatest ambition. 

Ben liked to hear visitors tell of adventures they had at sea. 
Sometimes after listening to sea stories in the evening, Ben 
didn’t climb to his attic bedroom on (Continued on page 86) 





The Sabbaday House Burns MARJORIE HOPKINS 


N° CHURCH for you, Elijah!” said Grandmother Bangs, tying her 
bonnet strings and dropping her smelling salts into her green 
silk bag. “Your chasing around at that fire last night made your 
cold worse. It’s a wonder your uncle let you go at all. We're re- 
sponsible for you now that you’re making your home with us.” 

Elijah coughed and then sighed. The church would be freezing 
and the seats as cold as the snow outside. But all of his friends 
would be there. Dorcas would be there too, and she was fun even 
on the Sabbath! 

Elijah helped himself to more honey from the breakfast table. 
Honey was good for a cold! 

“But it was the Sabbaday House that was on fire, Grandmother,” 
he said. “Everyone was bringing buckets and pans. I just had to 
help! The noise was terrible, and people were quarreling about 
the best places to throw the water, and—” 

“You make it sound very exciting,” sniffed Grandmother, “but 
the Sabbaday House burned down anyway. Well, many churches 
do without Sabbaday Houses where people who have to drive 
many miles can get warm and eat lunch and rest. | suppose we can, 
too.” 

“Could the people who need to get warm or rest come over here 
to our house, Grandmother?” asked Elijah. “We live so near the 
church.” 

Grandmother paused while putting on her gloves. “Well, yes, 
I suppose that would be a good idea,” she said. 

Just then a roar sounded from the back kitchen. “Where’s my 
tithing rod?” 

It was Uncle Anselm. He stamped into the dining room, glaring 
at Grandmother. His white wig was neat and freshly powdered, but 
his coat still smelled of smoke from the fire. The tithing rod was 
his special pride. It was a pole with a rabbit’s foot on one end and 
a fox’s tail on the other. With it, he could tickle and poke boys who 
misbehaved or fell asleep during the service. 

“Tl look for it!” offered Elijah. 


Duty, Dumplings 


and 
Discovery! 


He ran through the big house. He liked to look for things on 
the Sabbath. It gave him an excuse to move in an un-Sabbathlike 
way. He searched in Uncle Anselm’s room and under the blue and 
white quilt in his own room. He woke up Zeke, the collie in the 
woodshed. 

“Do you have the tithing rod under your blanket, Zeke?” he 
asked. “It must be under something! Uncle Anselm always finds it 
in plain sight!” But Zeke just stretched and yawned. 

Elijah returned to the dining room, panting and coughing. He 
heard Uncle Anselm say dismally, “Yes! That must be it! I must 
have left it there last Sabbath, and now it has burned in the 
Sabbaday House fire! Well, 1 must go without it.” 

The tithing rod—burned! Poor Uncle Anselm! Elijah felt very 
sorry for him. Uncle Anselm looked almost as sad as if one of the 
golden coins he kept in a box under his bed had been stolen. 

Elijah waited until the door slammed behind Grandmother and 
Uncle Anselm. Then he put more wood on the fire and listened to 
the church bells calling the people to church. He could imagine 
Dorcas’ father urging his horse and sleigh over the packed snow. 
Her family had to travel nine miles to church. 

Elijah felt lonely already. He got his book of Bible stories and 
turned to his favorite page. It showed a little round biack world 
with a white ark sliding down one side of it. Dark clouds hung 
around everything. Under the picture were the words, 

“The Deluge drown’d 
The Earth around.” 

Soon after the church bells stopped ringing, there was a knock 

at the front door. (Continued on page 81) 
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ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Teacher, Second Grade, Monroe School 
Des Moines, lowa 


Lunch-box 
sandwiches led to 
a study of 


read and 
the Baker 





























ANY of the boys and girls carried their 

lunches. Sandwiches were most common 
for the “main course.” A few children reported 
that their mothers baked the bread they ate, 
but the majority knew that the bread in their 
sandwiches came from the grocery store. Tom 
told of a trip he had taken with his grandfather 
who drove a bread truck. These facts led into 
an interesting project. 


Methods of Approach 


Our initial interest in bread was stimulated 
by sandwiches and Tom’s experience. 

Where similar motivation is lacking, the 
teacher could take the children to inspect the 
bakery department of a grocery store. By pre- 
planning, they might be there when the deliv- 
ery was made. 

Or show the film, Bread (2nd Edition), in 
color or black and white, from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. This tells the story of bread from 
the growing and harvesting of wheat to the 
finished loaves. 

Discuss the fathers’ occupations which are 
related in some way to producing bread. 

Read and discuss the book, Flicka, Ricka, 
Dicka Bake a Cake, by M. J. Lindman (Whit- 
man). 
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List all the types of baked goods which are 
found at the grocery store. 

Begin by writing a challenging question on 
the chalkboard. “Where do bakers get the 
flour they use?” “Is there more than one kind 
of flour for making bread?” 

Excite interest and some questions about 
bakers by placing / Want to Be a Baker, by C. 
Greene (Childrens Press), on the library table. 

Have samples of different kinds of bread 
brought in for tasting. 

The objectives of our primary project on 
bread were as follows: (1) Develop a greater 
curiosity about everyday things. (2) Help boys 
and girls understand that many people are in- 
volved in providing what we call the necessities 
of life. (3) Show how food production is re- 
lated to weather and seasons. (4) Develop 
some knowledge of the processes connected 
with producing bread in quantity. 


Our Miscellaneous Activities 


1. Collected and identified pictures of vari- 
ous types of baked goods: bread, rolls, 
buns, pies, cakes, and cookies. 

2. Traced the story of bread from planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting wheat to the 
baked loaf, to set up scenes for a mural. 








. Germinated wheat seeds; watched growth, 
. Made a display of bread wrappers to show 
the many kinds sold in our community, 

. Viewed and discussed Bread Making, a 
film in color or black and white, Paul 
Hoefler Productions, 1122 Kline St., La 
Jolla, Calif., and the color filmstrip, The 
Baker, from Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 
6. Found out how homemade bread is made, 
and talked about reasons why bread is 

seldom baked at home today. 

7. Learned the meaning of: thresh, ingredi- 
ent, sponge, dough, knead, rise, rounder, 
divider, trough (in bakery). 

8. Read and looked at books related to bak- 
ing, such as Let’s Take a Trip to the 
Bakery, by N. Buchheimer (Putnam), or 
At the Bakery, by L. Colonius and G. W. 
Schroeder (Melmont). 

9. Heard the poem, “The King’s Breakfast,” 
from When We Were Very Young by A. 
A. Milne, read by the teacher. 

10. Marked a map of the United States to 
show the important wheat-growing states. 

11. Learned the meaning of kneading and ris- 
ing by preparing a hot-roll mix “to get the 
feel” of dough, and the experiences of see- 
ing it rise, and of kneading. 

12. Discussing the importance of cleanliness 
and good health habits for food handlers. 

13. Discussed reasons for wrapping bread. 

14. Planned and executed an assembly pro- 
gram. 

15. Prepared questions for a field trip to a 

large bakery. 


> Ww 
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Facts Which Impressed My Pupils 


Wheat is the most important grain in the 
world. It is grown in about 40 countries, in- 
cluding the United States. 

Long, long ago, people ate raw wheat seeds. 
Next, they learned to grind grain between 
stones to make flour. Lake Dwellers living in 
Switzerland, about 8,000 years ago, mixed 
flour and water into a dough, and baked the 
mixture on heated stones. 


About 4,000 years ago, man discovered that 
a better bread could be baked in a heavy 
earthen jar set in hot coals. This was the first 
use of an “oven.” 


White bread is made from the inside part of 
the wheat seed. Whole-wheat bread is brown 
because the outer part of the grain is used. 
Corn, rye, and oats are also used in some 
breads which people eat. (Continued on page 90) 
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AUDREY L. WILSON 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Hamilton South 
Elementary School, Lockbourne, Ohio 


The 


ocean life 


were revealed when 


We 


O YOUR pupils ever wonder what it would be like to live in the 
D ocean? Do they ever pretend they are fishes, lobsters, or 
whales? The ages of nine and ten are wonderful for pretending, 
wondering, and learning. One of my nine-year-old pupils said, 
“I'd like to be an angler fish living in the deep dark ocean.” When 
I asked, “Why?” she said, “Because then I'd always have my own 
light with me!” 

This comment was typical of many which I heard while my 
fourth-graders made a study of sea life. This was integrated with 
social studies, science, art, music, language arts, and arithmetic. 
These informal comments and more formal reports assured me 
that learning was truly occurring throughout the unit. 


Project Origin and Procedure 


Our basic social-studies curriculum includes a study of a fishing 
community. Therefore, at the beginning of the school year, when 
the children chose related science subjects, this group included 
sea plants and animals. 

The class of twenty divided into groups of about three each, 
and each group selected one of the following for special study: 
sea shells, rocks of the sea, plant life, fishes, industries, animals, 
and rare life. Superstitions of the sea received some attention from 
the entire class and the teacher. 

Research began with a thorough check on the school library 
offerings, home book shelves, and our new encyclopedia for per- 
tinent topics related to life under water. 

From previous study experiences, the children knew it helped 
to have pictures, samples, or examples of what they were to study. 
Their first step, therefore, was to collect as many different sea 
shells as possible, for a more tangible view of nature’s abandoned 
sea homes. 

One child asked, “Why are some sea shells always pink and 
others are purple?” Another replied, “For the same reason that 
your eyes are blue and mine are brown, | guess.” Later they 
learned more specific reasons for the color of sea shells in their 
reference reading, and so they revised their first “thinking” on 
this particular point. They also discussed differences in the color of 


ubmerged! 


their own eyes, and the reasons for it. This brought in the idea of 
family similarities. 


Our Most Popular Activities 


1. Chalk murals. Each group contributed some portion: a mer- 
maid, skeleton, treasure chest, and so on. They chose to work 
with chalk because they liked the misty effect it produced. An- 
other chalk mural was a seven-section affair showing sea life 
from the shore to the deep dark depths. 

Oral and written reports. These were almost a daily routine. 
They served a twofold purpose: sharing of information and a 
medium by which the teacher could satisfy herself that they 
were accurately presenting certain pertinent facts that were be- 
ing discussed and explained. 

As pupil enthusiasm grew, so did the examples of sea life in 
our classroom. The papier-maché Christmas tree was transformed 
into a large sea plant, and this effort spurred more creations. 
(One girl insisted that their work be called re-creations for only 
the originals were created.) Our classroom door was no longer 
just a door, but a bathysphere (diving bell), as viewed from the 
outside. The windows in our room were “the walls of a dry 
aquarium” through which my “school of fish” viewed the outside. 
Jumping on the ends of strings, like real fish caught on hooks, 
were their oiled-paper fish, which added liveliness to the atmos- 
phere. Huddled in one corner, a maché octopus watched every- 
thing that occurred, including the work of making layered-paper 
sea plants. 


tN 


Evaluating the Project 


1. Obviously the activities could not have been so well developed 
without full group cooperation, and a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility to self and group. 

2. The facts gathered in hours of reading were sifted to provide 
material for oral and written reports on sponge diving, oyster 
farming, volcanoes making oceans, button making, sources of 
our sea food, and many more topics. (Continued on page 88) 
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UR decision to do a yearbook really started a few weeks after 
O school opened in the fall. But it can also be completed if it 
gets under way in January. Yearbooks require the varied talents 
found in a class, and close cooperation between writers, artists, 
business managers, reporters, and poets. 

The idea of a yearbook originated when the class was discuss- 
ing how they could keep a record of their sixth year in school. A 
number of high-school yearbooks were examined to get ideas con- 
cerning content. Then the class discussed what personnel and ac- 
tivities were needed to accomplish their goal. 


Selecting the Editorial Staff 


The children quickly realized that a competent editor and staff 
were the first requirement. Criteria for selecting both were dis- 
cussed and outlined before nominations were made. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that the editor should: 

Be a leader, as he would have to guide and direct his staff. 

Be dependable, and an excellent student. 

Have good judgment to decide what to do when problems arose. 

Be able to give orders, and evaluate and accept suggestions. 

Have the ability to organize the tasks to be done. 

One of our boys became editor by unanimous vote. After choos- 
ing the editor, the class discussed qualifications for various depart- 


S6th-Graders 
are not 


too young to benefit 


from 


A Yearboo 


ETHEL M. SMILEY 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Ridge Road School 
Webster, New York 


ment heads, to guide the editor in selecting his staff. As viewed 
by my sixth-graders, art and advertising were the two most impor- 
tant departments. Skill in drawing was needed for the one, and 
excellence in several areas was desirable for the advertising chair- 
man. He would be responsible for composing letters and forms 
to be sent to prospective advertisers, keeping accurate records of 
ads ordered, writing copy for them, and submitting each ad to the 
client for approval. To avoid making nuisances of themselves as 
they solicited advertising, the class agreed to limit possibilities to 
relatives who were engaged in some special business. Thirteen 
finally bought space in the yearbook. 

An interesting problem arose when one of the advertisers, in the 
beer-distributing business, requested copy praising his product. 
The sixth-graders had quite a discussion. The majority felt it was 
improper for them to carry that kind of advertising in their year- 
book. They finally decided to rephrase the copy and wrote, “Com- 
pliments of.” The advertiser approved the revision, and the class 
did not lose even this account. 


Choosing the Theme for the Yearbook 


Deciding on the theme for the yearbook required serious con- 
sideration. To assist them in making a decision, the class set up 
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these criteria: (1) The theme should be related to them in some 
way. (2) It should be currently popular or familiar. (3) It should 
easily suggest good illustrations. 

A few of the best themes presented were: Our New Ridge Road 
School; Space; Alaska; and Hawaii. “Space” met all requirements, 
and presented a chance for “out of this world” illustrations. How- 
ever, it was ruled out when they learned that “Space” had been 
used by my previous class. This sixth grade was the first in our new 
school, but its name didn’t inspire them. Although Hawaii, which 
was being considered for statehood, was “a natural” for illustra- 
tion, the class finally decided on the Alaska theme because the 
territory would officially become the forty-ninth state in the same 
year as their yearbook was published. 


Developing the Content 


Once the staff and theme had been selected, many committees 
were formed to work on advertising, a last will and testament, a 
class prophecy, and “poetic remarks” to be placed under each pu- 
pil’s hand-drawn picture. The artists were especially clever in 
producing likenesses of their contemporaries and the faculty, and 
those who worked on the remarks showed an amazing ability to 
see the personality traits of classmates. The final copy for this sec- 
tion was really the work of many pupils. 

News stories were automatically written as English as- 
signments, whenever they occurred throughout the year. 
The school secretary generously typed each story as it 
was written. This avoided a last-minute rush when the 
dummy pages were being laid out, before going to press. 

While the primary purpose of the yearbook project was 
to strengthen language arts skills, both silent and verbal, 
there were further benefits in terms of correlated mathe- 
matical problems. To get the necessary revenue to buy 
the paper needed to publish the yearbook, the class de- 
cided to charge advertisers twenty-five cents for each 
insertion. In addition, many students wanted more than 
one copy to satisfy requests from parents and other rela- 
tives, as the publication date approached. Their solution 
was to charge five cents for each additional copy, after 
the thirty-two free class copies were distributed. When 
all expenses were paid, there was enough moncy left for 
strawberries and ice cream to be served on graduation 
day. 

The advertising committee sent a business letter ex- 
plaining the terms to each prospective advertiser, and an 
attached form to be filled out by him. This form provided 
the editors with pertinent information to use in design- 
ing and writing the ad. None were printed without ap- 
proval from the advertiser. 

As the various sections of the yearbook took shape, imagina- 
tions worked full time. The committees working on the prophecy, 
last will and testament, and poetic remarks completed their work 
only about a month before publication date. They kept the details 
secret, and this increased the excitement. The dedication honored 
the school secretary who had helped the class so much. 


Evaluation of the Project 


This long-term project required constant planning and guidance 
from the teacher, to sustain interest and assure that all tasks would 
be completed on time. There were times when the teacher won- 
dered why she had ever let herself become involved in a yearbook 
project. But when it was finally ready for distribution in June, she 
was as excited as any sixth-grader when she saw what they had 
achieved through cooperative effort. 

At the same time, she had the satisfaction of knowing that 
language arts were not a year-long bore in her classroom. A year- 
book gives special purpose to better grammar, accurate punctua- 
tion, and creative writing. Everyone in the class found some use 
for his special abilities, and there was a healthy interdepartmental 
rivalry as editors, artists, reporters, and advertising agents sought 
to do the best job they could on the yearbook. 
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@ for Language Arts 
for Flannelboard Play 
@ for Social Studies 

@ for Puppetry 


@ or just to Read 


HORSE TRUCK 


Of course a horse 
Could walk if he tried. 
But sometimes it’s best 


For him to ride 


To the horse show or the races 
Or to other far-off places. 

He must travel with great care, 
So a big truck takes him there. 


GAS TRUCK 


Have you seen, 

Oh, have you seen 
The truck that carries 
Gasoline? 


There’s not a window 
Nor a door, 

Nor any roof, 

Nor any floor. 

It’s nothing 

But a big round can 
With a seat in front 
For the gasoline man. 





LILLIAN BOYER PENNINGTON 


Teacher, Second Grade, Riverdale 
Country School, New York, N.Y 


SPRINKLING TRUCK 


A while ago 

The road was dry 

Before the sprinkling truck 
Came by, 

Sprinkling 

Little streams of spray, 
Sprinkling 

Wetness all the way. 
Splatter, splatter, 

There is not 


Left unwet 
A single spot. 


TOW TRUCK 
My, what a wreck! There’s quite a dent, 
A fender smashed, a front wheel bent. 


The poor old car can’t run at all. 

Tow truck, come give it a haul. 

Clink, clank, clink, hook on your chain. 
Pull and lift with your great big crane. 
Pull and lift and work and work 

Until the wreck comes up with a jerk. 
Fasten it tight so it can’t drop. 

Tow it along and take it to the shop. 
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MILK TRUCK 


Big cans, shiny cans, 
Standing up high, 

In the farmer’s milk truck 
That is passing by. 


Big cans, shiny cans, 
Jingling as they ride 

To the country station 

With good fresh milk inside. 


Big cans, shiny cans, 
Coming back again. 

Now the cans are empty 
And the milk is on the train. 


GARBAGE TRUCK 


The garbage truck comes down the street 
Filled with things not good to eat— 
Orange skins, banana peels, 

Seraps left over after meals, 

Potato parings, shells of eggs, 
Grapefruit rinds and coffee dregs. 

All these things and others too. 

What would people ever do 

If there were no garbage man 

To empty out the garbage can? 


AUTOMOBILE CARRIER 


Isn’t it strange to see cars ride 
Without anyone inside? 

That is how the new ears go, 
On a truck, all in a row. 
Some above and some below, 





That is how the new ears go. 

That is how the new ears ride, 
Bright and shiny, side by side, 
Sometimes three and sometimes more 
From the factory to the store. 










MOVING VAN 


The moving man, the moving man, 
Here he comes in a great big van 
Slowly, slowly, down the road, 
Hauling such a heavy load! 


I wonder what there is inside. 
Somebody’s furniture taking a ride? 
Somebody’s bed and somebody’s chair, 
Somebody’s table going somewhere’? 
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DELIVERY TRUCK 


Packages, packages, 

Big ones and small, 

Packages and bundles, 

The truck will bring 
them all. 


Packages, packages, 
Coming from the store, 
The delivery truck is 
bringing them 
Right to the door. 











Here are two Hebrew folk songs, written in a minor key, with 
a gay spirit and lots of rhythmic appeal for all children. Since 
the words are repetitious, they can easily be learned in the 





DAN 


Both lend themselves to rhythm instruments and both can be 

used for a primary experience in the use of the autoharp (both rs | 
are accompanied merely by using the D minor chord, strum- nN 
ming it once on the first beat of each measure). Older chil- 

dren can accompany by playing open D and A strings on the 


violin, playing a half note and half rest in each measure. Song 


original, or the translations may be used. 





flutes can be used in the same way. Play maracas on “Shalom” 
and "Zum"; sticks on "haverim" and "'gali.’' 


Shalom, Haverim! 
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So long, everyone, so long, everyone, 
So long, so long. x 7 7 igh 
We'll see you again, we'll see you again, used for "hello" and "good-by" in muct 
So long, so long. the same way as “auf wiedersehn." The 


"Shalom" literally means "peace," but is 












second phrase, “lehitraot’’ is literally 
translated, ‘''til we meet again." 

This song can be sung as a round, the 
second group starting to sing four beats 
after the first. 





Zum ga-li ga - li. Zum ga-li ga-li ga-li, 





Zum ga-li ga - li, 
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He-cha-lutz le |’man a-vo-dah,.__| A-vo-dah le _ |’man he-cha-lutz. 
A-vo-dah le ‘man he-cha-lutz,__J| + He-cha-lutz le 
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Zum gali gali gali, Zum gali gali, 


Zum gali gali gali, Zum gali gali. ‘Zum gali gali gali’ can be sung throughout song, as an accompanying 
‘ Oh, pioneers, get to work, countermelody for the last four measures. These words have no actual 
2 Get to work, Oh, pioneers, translation, something like ''tra la la.’" Your class may also want to sing 
: Get to work, Oh, pioneers, these original words: Zum gqali gali gali, and so on. 
g gall gall g 
Oh, pioneers, get to work, 1. Oh, | know a gay little tune, And it makes a gay little sound. 


I can't get it out of my mind, It keeps going round and around. 
2. In the morning when I awake, It is singing while I'm in bed, 
In the night when stars are aglow, | can hear it still in my head. 
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SNOW SCENE 


Down from the sky fell diamond dust; 
These small white jeweled stars 

Have heaped themselves in main road- 

ways, 

And coated tops of cars. 

They’ve sifted down on window sills 
Of every house in sight, 

And covered roofs and chimney tops. 
With frosting, crystal bright— 

Till every house upon our lane, 
And every wintry yard, 

Is decked out for the season, 
Like a lovely Christmas card! 

—JACQUELINE ROWLAND 


A SNOWY DAY 


It was a very snowy day. 
Snow fluttered through the air. 

Snow crunched beneath my booted feet. 
Snow melted on my hair. 


Snow blew in front, snow blew behind 
Till I could hardly see, 
And when I opened up my mouth 
It snowed right into me! 
—LILLIE D. CHAFFIN 


SNOWY SIDEWALK 


We watched our walk fill up with snow. 
It looked so soft and smooth! 
And then the paper boy rode by 
And gave our walk a groove! 
—MABEL POOL 


GLASS CEILING 


Beneath the fish pond’s frozen waves 

The little frogs, in mud-walled caves, 

Snooze undisturbed by winter’s snow. 

And fish are safe and snug below 

This icy ceiling, while the bugs, 

Tucked cozily in leafy rugs, 

Are thankful for their glass-roofed hall, 

When winter breezes come to call! 
—FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


ROUND THINGS ARE NICE 


I’m glad so many things are round— 


JANUARY DAYS 


January days are cold, 

January winds are bold, 

January snow is deep, 

And beneath, 

Spring lies asleep! 
—REGINA SAURO 


HAPPY OLD YEAR 


Heigh-ho, my lass! 
And heigh-ho, my lad! 
Here’s to a New Year— 
The best one you’ve had! 


Be certain to fill it, 
Each season, each day, 
With laughter and loving, 
With work and with play, 


So when it is ended, 
With memories dear, 
You’ll think of it always 
As Happy Old Year. 
—MARION DOYLE 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


The seed before the tree, 
Rivers to make the sea, 
The clouds before the rain. 
It’s easy to explain, 

First things first! 


The bud before the flower, 
Minutes to make the hour, 
The boy before the man. 
Since the world began, 
First things first! 
—LELAND B. JACOBS 


BOOKS 


Books 

Lead folks 

To other lands. 

Books 

Bind folks 

With friendship’s bands. 

Books 

Tell folks 

Of bygone days. 

Books 

Bring folks 

Tomorrow’s ways! 
—EILEEN BURKARD NORRIS 


WHAT AM I MADE OF? 


“T am made of glass,” 
Says the windowpane; 

“T am made of iron,” 
Says the weather vane. 


“IT am made of paper,” 
Says the folded letter; 
“IT am made of wool,” 


Says the knitted sweater. 


“T am made of copper,” 
Says the Lincoln cent; 
“T am made of canvas,” 
Says the camper’s tent. 
“IT am made of gold,” 


Says the queen’s bright 
crown; 





“T am made of silk,” 
Says the evening gown. 


“IT am made of rubber,” 
Says the bouncing ball. 

“T am made of bricks,” 
Says the garden wall. 


“T am made of fur,” 
Says the lady’s coat; 

“T am made of wood,” 
Says the motorboat. 


“T am made of silver,” 
Says the tablespoon; 
“Tell me what I’m made 

aig 


Says the smiling moon! 


—ILO ORLEANS 


SNOWMAN RECIPE 


Sifting, sifting, from the sky, 
Snow that’s soft but not too dry! 


Roll a snowball firm and round; 
Roll it clear across the ground. 





Make it big 


as big as you— 


And then roll up ball number two. 





Make each mound smaller, three in all, 


Wheels that rumble on the ground, Then stack your snowman, three rounds tall. 


Propellers in the air that whirl, 

Balloons and tops and skirts that swirl, 

Ripples in water when a stone 

Or hook and line are lightly thrown, 

Apples, oranges, nickels, dimes. 

Roundness happens a million times! 

How sad if everything were square 

Or stiff and straight! How could we spare 

The roundness of a baby’s face, 

Or of a daisy’s petaled grace? 

Our world is round and spins its way, 

Whirling in circles every day. 

I’m glad so many things are found 

Without sharp corners—smooth and round! 
—MARGARET ALLEN 


MUSIC NOTES 


Get a cooky for his mouth; 


A carrot nose can then point south. 
Winter winds make singing 


lyres 
Out of our electric wires; 
Then, among our chimney 
stones, 
Manufacture organ tones. 
—GEORGE L. KRESS 


Two shiny prunes make lovely eyes. 

A bright red hat! Flouncy ties! 

Push doughnuts halfway in for ears. 

(Wonder if a snowman hears?) 

Make buttons out of sunflower seeds; 

String popcorn into strands of beads. 

Now one thing more, tomorrow at dawn, 

Peep out at your snowman on the lawn. 

You’ll squeal with joy to see birds come 

And gobble your goodies crumb by crumb! 
—HELEN SUE ISELY 
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DRAMATICS 





THE rhymed play which follows expressed an idea which can be used as the 
framework for a creative play. The teacher may present the basic idea to 
the pupils: Mr. Curt Essie (the personification of the spirit of courtesy) 
left Town (your own community) after writing a note saying that he was 


Try this plea for 


COURTESY 


imitatively or creatively 


going away because the children (and some grownups too) no longer thought 


well of him. “They say courtesy is out of date.” 


at the end of the first day with no Mr. Curt Essie 
to the message of this broadcast, Mr. Curt Essie comes back to his home 
on Kindness Lane. Twenty-four hours later, after a day with Curt Essie, a 
second broadcast tells how much happier the day has been. 

If the youngsters like this play framework, their first step will probably be 
to assign themselves the roles of persons in the community. Then they will 


A radio broadcast is made 
in Town. In response 


ANNOUNCER 


think what might happen in each character’s particular situation if no one 


were courteous. They should probably express their ideas in prose. 


Seene I 


(All characters are assembled in the Ra- 
dio Studio. When introduced by the An- 
nouncer, each goes to the microphone to 
speak. Then he returns to his former posi- 
tion. Curt Essie is pronounced courtesy with 
slight emphasis on first syllable.) 

ANNOUNCER— 

This is Radio Station T-O-W-N, Town. 
We've lost a citizen of great renown. 
Curt Essie is the good man’s name. 
He went away and we know who’s to blame. 
He went away last night and left a note 
Containing these lines which I now quote: 
“I am no longer honored here, 
So it’s best for me to disappear.” 
We never guessed how sad we’d be 
If we had to live without Curt Essie! 
ALL (together )— 
Dear Curt Essie, return once more; 
We'll welcome you with open door. 
Today has been a dreadful day; 
You must come back to us and stay. 
ANNOUNCER— 
Now listen while these people say 
What happened to them in Town today. 
(Introduces Principal.) 
PRINCIPAL— 
I’ve never spent such a day before. 
The school was in a wild uproar. 
And the manners at every lunchroom table 
I can’t describe; I am not able. 
MRS. SMITH— 
There never was such a day before! 
Not a child picked up his toys from the floor. 
And no one said “please,” “I’m sorry,” or 
“thanks,” 
Or “Iet’s not” when it came to pranks. 

BUS DRIVER— 

How the children pushed and shoved on the 
bus! 
Never have I heard such noise and fuss! 
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They whistled; they stamped; they yelled 
and screamed. 
Today was like a nightmare I’ve dreamed. 
MISS PHELPS— 
As school let out and I walked down the 
street 
The children jostled me ’most off my feet. 
I lost my hat and, what was worse, 
I spilled the money from my purse! 
MR. HARTLEY — 
It’s no fun working even for pay 
In an office where folks are rude all day; 
And the children at home were very bad 
To each other, their mother, and tired old 
Dad. 
CHILDREN— 
We don’t know what was the matter with us. 
In school, at home, on the street, and bus, 


prRincipaAL—Of Town School. 
MRS. SMITH—A homemaker. 
BUS DRIVER—Of Town School. 
MISS PHELPS—An old lady. 


JEAN BRABHAM McKINNEY 


This is suitable for making a tape recording, for a public-address-system 
broadcast, or for a real radio broadcast. Of course, it can be given in the 
classroom or auditorium using a make-believe microphone. Costumes would 
add interest if a live audience is involved. 


CHARACTERS 


MR. HARTLEY—A Town 
businessman. 
CHILDREN—Two or more. 


SETTING 


Studio of Radio Station T-O-W-N. 


We found we couldn’t be polite. 

Our day was turned to darkest night. 
ALL (together )— 

Dear Curt Essie, return once more; 

We'll welcome you with open door. 

Today has been a dreadful day; 

You must come back to us and stay. 


Scene 2 


(The same characters resume their former 
positions. Each speaks into microphone.) 

ANNOUNCER-— 
We are glad that Curt Essie has returned 
To Town and to his people, who have 

learned 
How much it means to have him here 
Every day throughout the year. 
(Continued on page 81) 








L099 ¢ 


We say “Thank you,” we say “Please,” 
We don’t interrupt or tease. 
We don’t argue, we don’t fuss, 
We listen when folks talk to us. 
We share our toys and take our turn. 

Good manners aren’t too hard to learn. 
It’s really easy when you find 

/ Y Politeness means just being kind. Q 


MARGARET B. ALLEN \\ 
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CHARACTERS 


evA—A girl about fifteen years old, 
MARGE—Her sister, aged twelve. 
rreD—Their brother, college age. 
Episode 1 
JOHN camMpsett—A colonial bookseller 
and postmaster. 
puNCAN— His brother. 
yes ! Clerks or copyists. 
WILLIAM } 
Episode 2 
A printer of 1735. 
His wife. 
Episode 3 
JAMES GORDON BENNETT—A New York 
City publisher. Year 1835. 
yane—A friend of his. 
Episode + 
HORACE GREELEY--A New York City edi- 
tor. Year 1863. 
MR. HALt_His well-to-do friend. 
MISS WIXON— His secretary. 


PETER ZENGER 
MRS. ZENGCER 


CosTUMES 


Except for the three narrating char- 
acters in modern dress, all characters 
should wear costumes appropriate to 
their period of history. For classroom 
reading, of course, no special costumes 
are necessary. 


SETTING 


Seats for the narrating characters are 
placed on the stage apron down left 
or right. The curtains are opened for 
each scene. Episode 1 calls for a high 
desk and two stools. Episode 2 needs 
only a door with a barred window. 
Episode 3 should have a desk and two 
chairs. Episode 4 could use the same 
desk and chairs, placed differently. It 
as a window at the rear. 


(Eva is sewing. Marge may twirl 


a hula hoop, practice ballet steps, 


or do a jigsaw puzzle.) 

EvA (puts sewing down)—I’m 
tired of sewing! I wish Fred would 
come back from the store. 









marce—He promised to bring 
me a comic book. 

eva—And me a magazine. We 
can’t ski all the time. I’d like some- 
thing to read while I’m resting. 

(Fred enters, carrying a rolled 
newspaper under his arm.) 

marce (runs to her brother)— 
Oh, Fred, did you get my comic 
book? 

Fred (shakes his head)—They 
didn’t have any comics at the gen- 
eral store. 

MARGE (disappointed )—So now, 
what am I going to do? 

Freo (pats his sister’s head)—I 
guess you'll just have to take up 
where you left off, sis. 

eva—Did you get a magazine? 

Fred (shakes his head)—No. All 
they had was this newspaper. 

eva (shaking her head)—Only a 
newspaper! This really is a one- 
horse town. 

FRED— What do you mean—“only 
a newspaper”? Don’t you realize 
what a wonderful thing a news- 
paper is? 

marce—How’s that? 

rreo—We take our American 
newspapers for granted, but they 
weren't always so common or so 
easy to come by. 

eva—How do you know, Fred? 

rreo—I studied the history of 
newspaper publishing at college. I 
learned that our first paper began 
with John Campbell, a Boston 
postmaster, in the year 1704, 


Do you use plays to teach? Here is 


one about the pioneers of American Journalism 


that will quickly provide a background 
upon which upper-graders can build an understanding 
of the significance of “freedom of the press.” 


“Only' a 


‘Newspaper! 


DOROTHY F. THOMPSON 


Episode I 

(Curtain opens. Eli and William 
are sitting at high desks writing 
with quill pens.) 

eut (stops writing and stretches 
out his right hand and shakes it)— 
The pain is going up my arm again. 

william (stops writing)—Don’t 
let Master Campbell see you not 
working, Eli. There are still twen- 
ty more letters to be copied. 

eu (makes a face and stands 
up)—Bah! A man can only stand 
so much of this! 

witttam (looks left)—Here he 
comes! (He begins to write again.) 

JOHN CAMPBELL (enters with letter 
in his hand)—Eight more letters 
must be written for these gentle- 
men in Philadelphia. 

eut (shakes his head and con- 
tinues to hold his arm)—l haven't 
been able to sleep at night because 
of the pain in this arm. I fear I 
must give up my work here. 

wittiaAm (lays pen down, blots pa- 
per, and gets down from stool)— 
This task is more than we can do, 
sir. 

JOHN (puzzled but firm)—But, 
Eli, William! The merchants and 
leaders want information about im- 
ports and exports. How else can 
we give it to them except by writ- 
ing newsletters? 

wittiam (rubbing his eyes) —The 
words are spinning before my eyes. 
I can’t copy any more newsletters 
tonight! 


JoHN—You mustn’t stop now! 
(Clerks exit.) What shall I do? 
The letters must be ready for the 
postal rider to carry tomorrow! 
(Sits on one of the high stools.) 
I suppose I'll have to do this my- 
self. (Begins to write.) 

DUNCAN (enters)—Back to your 
old letter writing, eh, brother? 

JOHN (lays quill down and shakes 
head)—Our penmen have left us, 
Duncan! They say they’re tired and 
can work no more today. We still 
have 28 more letters to write! 
There’s so much news of French 
ships captured in the North and 
tobacco prices in London. 

puncaN (nods)—-Aye! And they 
say smallpox has broken out in the 
Indies. 

JOHN (Slides off stool and begins 
to pace the floor) —There must be 
some other way of spreading the 
news than by writing with this 
wretched ink and quill! 

puncan—Books are printed. But 
then, we'd not want to get out a 
book each time a ship sails into 
Boston. 

JOHN (comes alive and snaps his 
fingers) —That’s a good thought, 
Duncan! A fine idea! I've heard 
that in England there is a press 
that prints single sheets. Why don’t 
we send for one? 

puncan—Well, | know a printer 
who might work for us. But this 
press would cost a great deal of 
money. 


(Continued on page 82, 
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MILDRED T. PETERSON 


Puppetry 
in the Classroom 


Organization 


Past experience convinced me that puppetry 
had many educational values, so I decided to 
schedule specific class time for it twice a week. 
The last period of the day was chosen because 
the children enjoyed looking forward to this 
activity and doing their other classwork well 
so as to be ready for the relaxation which it 
provided. 

Before puppetry was taken up, I decided 
that I would like to have my pupils learn to: 

make simple puppets 

construct a simple puppet theater 

manipulate their puppets 

speak for their puppets 

improvise skits 

adapt stories and plays to puppetry 

design scenery 

construct properties 

put their learnings together and give puppet 

performances. 

Our first class consisted of an introduction 
to puppetry. I took a simple puppet theater and 
some puppets to class and explained briefly 
how the theater and the puppets were made 
and operated. 
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For the next lesson, I took to class mate- 
rials necessary for making a simple puppet 
theater. Together we constructed in one period 
a theater which we subsequently used. The the- 
ater was made from a large cardboard carton, 
painted with a latex-base paint. It sported a 
curtain hung from a drapery traverse rod. Our 
theater made its debut during the last five min- 
utes of the period with an extemporaneous 
production put on by two children who had 
brought commercial puppets with them. 

Lessons three, four, and five in my program 
dealt with puppet making. The first puppets 
were made from vegetables. I provided pota- 
toes, carrots, buttons, tacks, radishes, paper 
clips, and peanuts, and we constructed several 
puppets in the one class period. Over the week 
end the children experimented with the tech- 
niques I had demonstrated. The results of their 
experimentation were brought to class on Mon- 
day and formed the basis of an interesting ex- 
hibit and some amusing performances. 

The next two lessons involved making sim- 
ple sock puppets using materials the children 
brought from home. Many of the puppets were 
completed outside of class. In this way, too 
much class time was not given over to puppet 
making and the new work taught was car- 





ried over into the home. (This, to me, gave 
much greater purpose to the entire project.) 

In preparation for giving puppet plays, 
volunteers put on extemporanecous skits. A 
secretary listed each one as it was given and 
noted class comments. Those with possibilities 
were repeated. Every member of the class was 
encouraged to participate. I found it worked 
well to team the poorer performers with the 
better ones from time to time. 

After one or two lessons in “getting the 
feel of a puppet on one’s hand” and speaking 
extemporancously for it, a group of better per 
formers was given a simple puppet script. | 
directed them, showing them how to bring 
their puppets onto the stage, carry out the 
action called for, and speak in the character 
voices required by the play. Instruction of this 
kind consumed a thirty-to-forty-minute period, 
but the instruction received by three or four 
pupils benefited the remainder of the class as 
well. Frequently some of the best suggestions 
for voice changes or for puppet actions came 
from the audience. After several practices, if 
the play met the approval of our own class, it 
was given for a class in another room. 

We found puppet plays in puppet books, play 
books, and magazines. We sometimes rewrote 
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or adapted for puppetry published plays that 
were not written for that purpose—and, even 
more important, we wrote our own! I assisted 
the play writers in the composition of their 
plays. Frequently they were written as a part 
of our language work. 

And now let’s assume that we are looking in 
on a puppet class in action. The chairman be- 
gins by saying: “Our first play on the list to be 
given today is called, ‘A Funny Incident,’ and 
the puppeteers are Mary Alden and John 
Wilson.” The play is presented and receives a 
round of applause. The chairman or I ask for 
comments and suggestions. 

“] think the play would be funnier if they 
would speak louder and clearer. Sometimes at 
the end of sentences I couldn’t even tell what 
they were saying.” 

“What about it, class? Do you agree?” A 
chorus of yeses and nodding heads follows. 
“All right, Mary and John—the class agrees 
that you must work on your diction. Any oth- 
er ideas?” 

“The ending fell sort of flat. It was a let- 
down to me.” 

Clara’s suggestion for a better ending is en- 
thusiastically accepted by the puppeteers as 
well as the class. I add a few suggestions of 
my own—less jerky manipulation, care in 
keeping puppets engaged in conversation closer 
together on the stage, and a slower exit. 

The chairman proceeds with the next intro- 
duction. “Johnny Carter and Ellen say their 
play, ‘An Arithmetic Mistake,’ has been im- 
proved and they would like to give it again 
today.” 

The chairman serves for a period of one 
month thereupon appointing his or her own 
successor. The list of current “to be presented” 
plays is kept on a bulletin board. Groups that 
wish to be scheduled add their names with the 
title of their play to the bottom of the list. 

You may be wondering when extra practices 
between the two weekly scheduled puppet 
classes are arranged. I allow these to go on at 
scheduled times during silent reading periods. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize that a pro- 
gram of puppetry can be successful only if at 
all times the teacher is in control. Other proj- 
ects cannot be carried on simultaneously with 
puppetry in the classroom. As in any other 
class, it requires discipline, instruction, and the 
active participation of everyone. The puppetry 
period is not one during which I relax and let 
my pupils take over. It draws from me as much 
as any other class, but never have I felt that it 
was not worth while. When I meet former pu- 
pils they frequently recall with enthusiastic 
pleasure our classes in puppetry. 


Making Puppets 


Vegetable Puppets—Have you ever made 
animals or clowns from vegetables? These can 
be easily converted into puppets by inserting a 
stick or a ruler for a handle. I have made pup- 
pets using a potato for a body and an apple or 
an Onion for a head. A scooped-out potato 
makes a good head. (Place it over the middle 
fingers and cover the hand with a doll’s dress. ) 
The lower halves of carrots make good arms 
and legs for stick puppets, and celery stalks 
provide ears for bunny puppets. 

In decorating our puppets’ faces we find 
that buttons, beads, dried peas and beans, 





tacks, notebook reinforcements, cloves, raisins, 
and radish slices all come in handy for eyes. 
For other facial features, we use felt cutouts, 
curved snap beans or slices from other vege- 
tables, paper clips bent in desired shapes, pipe 
cleaners, screws, broom straws (for whiskers), 
and odd-shaped erasers. 

Sewn Puppets.—The main advantage of the 
sewn puppet is that it can be adapted to the 
skill of the creator. Young people just learning 
to sew can make only a head, using a doll 
dress or handkerchief over the hand. With in- 
creased skill in using a needle and thread, the 
puppet becomes an artistic piece of work, 
characterized by the maker’s individuality. 

I have found that an exhibit of puppets in 
the classroom or at a PTA meeting, for in- 
stance, stimulates my pupils and their parents 
to create some of their own. One year a group 
of third-grade parents made a puppet for each 
child in the room for a Christmas present. 
Needless to say, we had a puppet for every 
character we needed in putting on our shows 
for the remainder of the year! 





Out of all the many different kinds of pup- 
pets I have experimented with, both in and out 
of the classroom, I always come back to a hand 
puppet which I make from socks or old T- 
shirts. Here are the steps I follow. 

For the puppet head, cut off the heel and the 
toe of a man’s white sock (elasticized top). 
(See Figure 1.) Shape these into ovals. Hand 
or machine-sew twice around the edge of the 
larger oval, leaving an opening. Stuff lightly 
with cotton batting. Stitch around the edge of 
the smaller oval, also leaving an opening. Put 
the second oval up through the center of the 
first one to serve as a lining, securing the cotton 
in the head. 

Cut off about four inches of the top of the 
sock as shown in Figure 2. Cut out narrow 
portions (see dotted lines) just below the 
elasticized top for armholes. Slit open the sides 
below the arms. (This is not necessary but I 
have found that it enables me to attach the 
arms to the puppet more easily.) 
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Photo by William H. Close 


Returning to the remaining portion of the 
severed sock, cut two arms. (Figure 3.) Open 
both arms and sew them to the armholes. Then 
stitch down the side of each arm and on down 
the sides of the puppet. (See Figure 4.) Hem 
the bottom. The result is a sweaterlike torso 
with closed sleeves which can be placed over 
the hand as a glove—inserting the thumb and 
little finger in the arms and the other three 
fingers through the elastic opening. Sew the 
head with its lining to the elasticized top of the 
torso. (See Figure 5.) 

Cut from the remaining material two legs as 
shown in Figure 6. Sew twice down the open 
side and stuff the legs tightly with cotton. 
Attach them to the front of the completed 
torso, leaving the back of the body free. (See 
Figure 7.) 

Facial characteristics may be added with em- 
broidery thread, crayon, or magic marker, but 
I prefer felt cutouts. One-eighth-yard strips of 
black, brown, pink, white, and red felt will last 
practically forever. The cutout features can be 
lightly sewed in place, but I use white glue, 
preferably from a tube. 

To make hair, machine-sew lengths of yel- 
low, black, brown, or gray yarn to a strip of 
bias tape. Attach the bias tape to the head, tack- 
ing down the yarn itself where needed. Then 
trim the “hair” to suit the character; braid, 
roll, or comb it straight. 

To dress the puppet, make doil clothes wide 
enough to slip over the hand. Clothes for boy 
puppets are slit down the back so the puppet- 
eer’s hand can be inserted more easily. Use 
doll shoes, or make shoes of felt, or draw shoes 
on the feet with a magic marker or crayon. 

Animal Puppets.—l like to make animal 
puppets from gray, brown, or tan ribbed or 
terry-cloth socks. I even made a dinosaur pup- 
pet from an old gray sweater! Our animals 
usually stand on their hind legs, wear clothes, 
and imitate the characteristics of human beings. 


Making a Dheater 


You can turn a card table on its side, you 
can crouch behind a desk, but you and your 
pupils probably want a real puppet theater. 
You aren’t a carpenter, though, and there is 
no one to build a theater out of wood for you. 
Besides you want this project to involve the 
efforts of your own class. Then I recommend 
that you make a theater from cardboard. Sur- 
prisingly it will last for several years. (My first 
cardboard puppet theater, now six years old, 
is still in active use.) 

The first step is to secure from a furniture 
store a bicycle or mattress box or a carton in 
which a bookcase has (Continued on page 86) 
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plasticine 


A SMALL plaque of oil clay about !/,” thick can be carved by kin- 
dergarteners, using the curved end of a wire hairpin. Rough edges 
are smoothed with the finger, and the block is ready to be inked. 
Water-base printing inks are used with the younger children for the 
sake of ease in cleaning up. Spread the ink in a Pyrex baking dish 
with a spatula. Roll with a brayer until evenly spread and tacky. 
Roll brayer over the clay block and print face up with a very light 
pressure, or print face down on paper padded with newspapers. 





Works 
Blockri 








For beginners: "Print Making with a Spoon," Norman Gorbatty, 
Reinhold Pub. Co.; 1960, $3.95. JANE TURNER 


using the brayer 
for a second color 


THE comment has been made that brayer rolling appeals to children. 
Why not let them roll parts of the paper with one color, and over- 
print it with a cut linoleum block which has been inked with a second 
color. Adult artists have exhibited prints done in this manner. It is a 
way of working that results in a three-color effect if printed on colored 
paper! 

If you want a border around the block print, be sure to leave one 
around the linoleum block when cutting. Avoid cutting out the entire 
background around your raised design. Leaving bits of linoleum be- 
tween some of your gouged strokes results in a pleasing textured ef- 
fect which is typical of this art. For illustrated charts on block printing: 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N.J. ELEANOR SURACE 


For research on advanced printing: See "The Print," 
Adele Lewis, Editor and Publisher, Adele Lewis Studio, 
8 West 13th St., New York 11; 1960, $2.00, 





action in a one-color block 


ACTION figures add to the interest in a block 
print. They may be doing anything in keeping 
with the subject you have selected. Make the 
drawing large and simple, with only a suggestion 
of background. The feeling of life and move- 
ment is heightened by leaving little flecks of the 
linoleum uncut, particularly in gouged-out areas. 

Almost any plain linoleum can be used. Inlaid 
battleship linoleum about '/,” thick is the usual 
type. Cut it into blocks on the paper cutter. 
Linoleum mounted on wood can be ordered 
from school suppliers. Thin linoleum will also 
work, but the surface is slicker, making gouging 
more difficult, and care must be taken that the 


tool does not slip. MARGUERITE WEBSTER 











allover block printing 


TOO often students place most of the emphasis on cutting out the design! A little 
study on how to make a well organized design is helpful. We experimented with 
interesting ways to make repeats over a large surface. 

We spent considerable time learning about line. We came to the conclusion that 
some lines are peaceful, some are vital or exciting; lines can be circular, vertical, 
diagonal, zigzag, sharp. We also noticed that there were variations in the thickness 
of line. 

One person observed that when a stone is thrown into water, we can see various 
kinds of circular lines; another said trees and buildings reminded him of vertical 
lines, and certainly we see horizontal lines every day as we look into the sky. 

Since our ultimate aim was to learn the technique of block printing, we went fur- 
ther into the history of woodcuts, which originated with the Orientals. The children 
were intrigued with the fact that Orientals used a wooden spoon to actually help 
do the printing. 

We also experimented with various kinds of paper including rice paper—and we 
learned about the way it was made. We experimented with printing on everything 
from manila paper to paper toweling and newspaper. We were just not going to be 
satisfied with one print. We tried dry paper, moist paper, and even very wet paper, 
to see what interesting effects would result. LOUISE ELLIOTT RAGO 
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Ice-Storm Collages 


THIS activity took place in a fourth grade taught by 
Virginia Robb. During the holidays we had a terrific 
ice storm. The children were all excited about it. 
Many homes were without electricity for a whole 
week; trees, branches, wires were down. Radio and 
television broadcasts were constantly issuing warn- 
ings and news. 

This seemed like an opportune time for the chil- 
dren to use their experience to create ice-storm pic- 
tures. Cut paper is an interesting medium for the 
grades. The activity was a tremendous success. Stu- 
dents discussed the storm and how they could repre- 
sent ice. Some mentioned glitter as a possibility, and 
the idea caught on! 

Duco Cement and Elmer's Glue are excellent for 
pasting glitter and yarn onto paper. Yarn to simulate 
broken electric wires from telephone poles made in- 
teresting patterns over the cut-paper collages. These 
were no ordinary storm pictures. The stark white 
road met trees and poles, and ice was everywhere! 

It is not necessary to wait for an ice storm to try 
this project, of course. Any occasion that has im- 
pact, or draws people, will do. One day we watched 
an old school being demolished. It all came down in 
a few hours, and with the crowds it attracted would 
have made a good motivation. 


JENNIE THOMAS 


Art Consultant, Central Schools 
Holley, New York 
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Birds in Winter 


BIRD projects in ihe classrocm are usually relegated to the spring months, along with 
the flowers and butterflies. But most localities have birds all winter, and some schools 
have feeding shelters near the windows so that the children can observe birds through- 
out the winter. 

Children should be asked to "move up close" to the bird to “take its picture," as if 
they were taking a photograph. Though the paper cutouts show no minute details, yet 
the spot of color against the pastel-colored sky is birdlike! Skies are painted in water- 
color washes, trees and branches are crayoned, and the birds cut from adhesive-back 
papers. Cotton batting gives a cool snowy effect and is fun to apply. 

If real birds are not at hand, look at color slides or bird prints. Children can become 
very interested and well acquainted with feathered folk if stories and anecdotes by 
naturalists and bird lovers are used as motivation. Never expect a child to make cop- 
ies of birds from Audubon prints. This is a tedious job, and from it children learn little. 
A child can, however, relish the idea of representing a bird with which he is thoroughly 
familiar. 

Instead of making flat paper silhouettes like those shown, you could use crepe-paper 
bits, padding the body slightly to give a lifelike effect. If the crepe paper is cut gen- 
erously, it will stretch over this padding, and its texture is good to simulate smooth 
feathers. A few real feathers could be applied too! 


LUCY M. STRACHAN 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Columbia School 
Portland, Oregon 
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Beginners 


Aquariums 


OUR kindergarten group recently visited the 
pet department of a local store. While we 
were there, we purchased an aquarium, several 
goldfish, sea grass, sea shells, and colored 
stones. This interest led us to make aquariums 
and fish bowls with guppies and other fish. Here 
are a few of them. 

Aquariums were drawn on 12” x 18” green 
construction paper. The aquarium shape was 
cut out of the green sheet, and a piece of 12” x 
18” white paper was stapled to the back of the 
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GERTRUDE KLINK McMURDY 


Kindergarten Teacher, School 2 
Olean, New York 


sheet, leaving one end open to insert a sheet of 
wax paper later. Fish were cut from colored 
paper and pasted on. Sea shells and colored 
stones were made with crayons. Fine Easter 
grass made fabulous aquarium displays, and 
the resulting pictures delighted the children! 

As you can see, some made oblong aquari- 
ums, and others cut the traditional fish-bowl 
shapes to enclose their ‘specimens."' There 
were also a few castles added to provide a bit 
of glamour. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON 


ART 


Can tempera paint be used with a first-grade class of thirty 
pupils in a small, crowded classroom? 


In an elementary classroom where there are none 
of the facilities of an art room, e.g., sink, tables, 
and so on, there are ways of improvising that are 
valuable to know. Usually, an art corner is set up. 
Rather than having all thirty pupils painting at 
one time, painting for six children at one time 
can be planned. 

The tempera (if dry powdered paint is used) 
should be mixed in advance and placed in plastic 
containers, such as syrup pitchers, one for each of 
four colors (red, yellow, green, blue), and for 
white and black. Provide baby-food cans held in 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


How can classroom teachers help children who habitually 
mispronounce words? 


One of the most widespread problems among 
children of school age is that of articulation. Many 
children add, omit, substitute, or even distort 
speech sounds. They may say athalete for athlete 
or fumb for thumb, for example. Young children 
frequently have difficulty with words containing 
the sounds of s, 1, and r. 

The first form of help is the clear, distinct 
speech of the teacher, which serves as a model 
for the children. Ideally, she should have some 
training in speech correction which will aid her 
in identifying speech defects and provide a sound 
basis for retraining. 

She can use games and rhymes which repeat the 
troublesome sounds so that the child practices 
the correct form until its use becomes habitual. 


place in holes cut in a cardboard box. A pupil can 
pour into the cans those colors he wishes to use. 

Large kindergarten brushes are best for small 
children to use. If no sink is available, two buckets 
are needed—one for clean water and one for waste 
water. Coffee cans make handy individual con- 
tainers for water. 

Beaver board sections (18” x 24”) make good 
work surfaces. Newsprint, bogus, and manila pa- 
per are best for tempera painting. No picture 
should be “predrawn” with pencil; greater free- 
dom is achieved when the child paints directly. 


At the start, she should show children the cor- 
rect way of producing the needed sound in the 
jingle or game, taking the positive approach by 
saying, “Let’s try it this way,” rather than, “Would 
you like to do this?” 

The teacher should set up an atmosphere of 
readiness for any speech improvement activity. 
Differences in letter sounds must be demonstrated 
carefully. Children may use mirrors to note posi- 
tion of teeth, tongue, and lips. Any child who has 
difficulty in making a particular sound should get 
a chance to hear and see it made correctly. Speech 
improvement should be integrated with all learn- 
ing activities. Good speech needs to be encouraged 
as a means of communicating adequately with 
others. 


MUSIC 


We have no music teacher in our school, but we have the 
services of a music consultant. What suggestions can you 
offer for our best use of her services? 





Science 

GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Professor of Education 
University of Maryland 
College Park 


Social Studies 
RALPH C. PRESTON 


Professor of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, 





Here are some ideas you might consider. 

Plan a visiting day for the consultant to meet 
with the teachers who want help or need sugges- 
tions. This is a chance for them to become ac- 
quainted with an autoharp or a set of bells, and 
discover how to use such instruments. It is a 
chance to listen to some new recordings which 
would be helpful in their social studies program. 
It is also a wonderful opportunity to discuss some 
general problems, and specific ones which concern 
the best interests of the children in their music 
program. 

Such a plan often develops into an extension 
course or in-service course for which teachers are 


given academic credit. In any case, do insist that 
each meeting be related to the special problems 
which your teachers encounter, with a little bit of 
inspiration to give them new enthusiasm for their 
work, 

You are not getting the most out of your con- 
sultant’s services if you use her only for putting 
on P.T.A. programs or an operetta. She can be 
used as a resource person to far greater advantage. 
The consultant should find ways of keeping your 
teachers in touch with new materials, instruments, 
books, and recordings. She should also suggest or 
demonstrate ways of introducing this material to 
the children. 


Philadelphia 


READING 


My class does not want to read. How can I arouse their in- 
terest in reading? 








These specialists will give you direct answers to 
specific questions without charge. (Requests of a 
general nature, such as setting up a curriculum and 
supplying material for a talk or a paper, are not 
a part of this service.) Address your letter to the 
proper counselor, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Next month, an- 
swers to questions on arithmetic, music, social stud- 
ies, and science will appear on this page. In the 
meantime, all the counselors will be glad to answer 
your questions. 


Effort stems from interest in, and a favorable 
attitude toward, reading. If reading is boring to 
pupils, find short, fascinating stories and articles 
easy for them to read. This will show them that 
reading is fun. The timed cards in the Science 
Research Associates Reading Laboratories on the 
lowest grade levels are useful for this purpose. A 
free discussion would identify interests which 
could then be expanded through suitable reading 
materials. 

If reading is viewed as an unpleasant task, in- 
troduce it as a reward. Provide a limited num- 
ber of attractively illustrated books, which can 


be chosen only by those who have finished their 
regular work satisfactorily. 

If reading seems to have no meaning, use, or 
value to pupils, discuss ways in which they must 
use reading now and later—in reading road signs; 
newspapers to get information about the weather; 
the telephone book to find a friend’s number. 

If their common interest is to leave school and 
get a job, ask an older boy to tell the class how 
he got a better job because he had learned to read 
or how he failed to get a job because of his poor 
reading. Display on the bulletin board reading re- 
quired for different kinds of work. 
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STEPPING STONES 


Review arithmetic facts of addi- 


tion, subtraction, multiplication, 
or division with a high-stepping 


game. 


Two rows of six paper "step= 


ping stones" are laid side by side 


on the floor. 


Two children begin, 


Standing on opposite sides of the 


"stream." 


The teacher says, "three 


times four," and the first to answer 
correctly moves to the next stone. 
The first across the stream is 

the winner, and another child may 
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replace him. 


Mary Klopp 


A GOOD REVIEW 


For a review of the American Rev- 
olution, I wrote one or two pertinent 
statements across the bottom of a 
page until I had enough papers for 
each child to have one. As I wrote, 
I numbered the pages. Then I dis- 
tributed the papers, and each child, 
using crayons (or any other medium), 
illustrated the sentences which ap- 
peared on his paper. We then 
arranged these pictures in chrono- 
logical order on our bulletin board. It 
was an effective review lesson. The 
sheets could also have been made in- 
to a classbook or a movie. This tech- 
nique could be easily adapted to any 
period of history. MARILYN TULLYS 
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OUR BUNNY CLUB 


To help pupils who have trouble 
recognizing sounds, we have formed a 
club of bunny families. Children who 
are more proficient are mothers and 
fathers, others who need practice are 
children. After donning our paper 
rabbit ears, mothers and fathers choose 
their children. Sometimes I read a 
story to one family while each listens 
for words beginning with a specified 
sound (standing when he hears word). 
Other rabbit families may be playing a 
flannelboard game, matching rhyming 
words. Here a mother or father is in 
charge. Still another family may be 
matching picture cards. At a signal 
the families change activities. We all 
enjoy it. HARRIET B. BLANCHARD 


CHALKBOARD AREAS 


The names of my pupils 
make a useful chalkboard 
border. Four inches from 
the top of the board I 
draw a single border line, 
and above it write each 
child's first name and my 
own name. When a pupil does 
work on the board, he puts 
it in "his space." (When he 
needs a classmate's or my 
name, he has a ready ref= 
erence. ) Alma T. Irvine 





NOISE MAKERS 


Suggest your children make rattles at home 
to welcome the new year. Two individual-size 
foil pans are needed for each rattle. Decorate 
the outsides with designs painted in bright 
enamel. When dry, put a few noisemaking ob- 
jects in one pan—rice, peas, beans, small nails, 
and so on. Apply metal glue around the inside 
edge of one pan, place the other plate upside 
down over it and hold with clamps or clothes- 
pins until dry. With metal glue, add wire or 
stick handles. ZULA M. KNIGHT 








STEEL-WOOL TREES 





Here is a simple way to make 
real-looking trees for dioramas 
and exhibits. Use twigs supported 
by clay for the trunks. Pull 
strands of steel wool until you 
have a very fine mesh or weblike 
effect. These pieces can be placed 
on each twig and shaped so they 
resemble the crowns of various 
trees. From your custodian ob- 
tain a small amount of the green 
sawdustlike powder that he uses 
on floors when he sweeps (or dye 
regular sawdust if you prefer). 
Pour it carefully on each tree 
crown until you have sufficient 
foliage. JUNE STUART 
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room WORD DETECTIVES CHALK RUB 
While the class is learning initial consonants, a word hunt is an excit- My first-graders enjoy chalk rub. 

ing activity. Each child searches through books for words beginning with Any design (real leaves in fall, 
a chosen consonant or blend for the day. Care and treatment of books is Snowmen in winter, and so on) can 
stressed at this time so that library books will not become marked in the be used. Place the design firm- 
excitement of finding words. The child who finds the most words without ly on drawing paper of any color. 
repeating has the honor of choosing the sound for the next word hunt. The Outline the form in several 
children never seem to tire of this. I like to use it as a motivating scheme colors of chalk. We often use 
for reading. Often a child will look in a book for words and become so seasonal colors. Hold the ob- 
interested that he reads the story. HARRIET B. BLANCHARD ject firmly and with a piece of 


soft paper tissue, rub from the 
edge of the design to the edges 
of the paper to blend and shade 
the colors. Margit Graham 





GRAB-BAG CHARACTERS 





* 


CHARLIE PoTATO 





We used a small bulletin 


CLASSROOM DUTIES A 


board for room committees. A 
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square was made and labeled 

for each duty. At the bottom 

of each was a small envelope rom 

with slits on the front. On Fri- aa ; 

day the person responsible for peel 
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each job chose a new person 


to serve for the next week. 
Then he placed his name tag, 
which had been in the slits, in 


men 





the envelope. The new per- 
son wrote his name on a tag 
and put it in the slits. Every- 
one could see who had what 
job, and the envelope held a 


















































3 record of people who had 
ry served. MARILYN WILSON 
We have a grab bag of all sorts of scrap materials 
ke such as colored paper, cloth, and bits of jewelry. To 
= motivate some creative writing, each pupil made a 
ed grab-bag character and displayed it in a “Hall of Fame.” 
ull Beneath each was a biographical sketch of the figure 
-_ he contrived. Imaginations soared and writings were 
~ truly original. GERALDINE McC MULLEN MATCH NUMBER WORDS 
ey 
us Ten envelopes attached to a piece of tag- 
)b- board make a good number game. I wrote the 
en numbers, from one to ten, together with the 
eS READY FOR WORK number word, on the envelopes. Then I cut ten 
ye pieces of tagboard, small enough to go in the 
). envelopes, and wrote a number word on each. 
ee ee | , — — a The game consists of one child choosing one of 
nt ee e— 7 — 7 the “cards” while another holds them. Then he 
- 1. We'll lock our lips and fold our hands, All read-y for to -. ays tries to match his card with the same number 
2. We'll share what haps pened with each oth - er, It's fun to show and tell. on one of the envelopes. When he has found 
the right envelope, he slips the card into it. 
— — . SE — j—— aS a - With this game, my children learned their num- 
SSL = 22S SDS SSS SSS ie ber words easily. ELEANOR BABETS KESSIE 





And if we help, then we will find There's time for work and play. 
You may be first and I will lis = ten, See, I can do it well. 


ELLAROSE ANDORF 
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We Need You 


and your ideas! As the title 
says, these are “teacher- 


ey 


tested” ideas—hints and . GRAND AVE 


suggestions that teachers 
have found helpful. You 
must have some teacher- 
tested ideas too, that would 
be useful to others. Write 
them up and send them to 
ideas, The Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Send as many as 
you wish. Items cannot be 
acknowledged or returned, 
but for each one accepted, 
we will pay 86.00 within 
five weeks after it is re- 
ceived. And when you send 
your items, please tell us 
which ones on these pages 
were most helpful to you. 
Your thoughts will be use- 
ful as we select material oni 
for the next months. Write 
today! We'll be looking for- 
ward to hearing from you. 





SIMPLE ABACUS 


off. 





CREATIVE WRITING 


In trying to establish an atmosphere conducive 
to freedom of expression for creative writing, I 
avoid checking errors on creative work unless the 
pupil asks me to, and I never grade this work. I 
like to have the pupils think of creative writing as 
fun. Those who want to are given an opportunity 
to read their work to the class but those not want- 
ing to are not pressured and no one needs turn his 
work in to me unless he wants to. I find children 
are much more willing and eager to write when 
the privacy of their work is respected. They can 
then use their imagination without fear of criti- 
cism. I also give them complete freedom to write 
about any subject they choose, and in their choice 
of prose and poetry, which they may illustrate 
with drawings or pictures. 

Spelling and correct usage are taught at other 
times—not stressed during writing periods. Cre- 
ative writing does, however, give them an oppor- 
tunity to see the need for learning how to spell 
and punctuate. HAROLD L. JONES 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


REGULAR SAVINGS 


oo ” ge 





Cut a straight piece of wire 
about 12” long, and bend up a 
tiny section of one end. 

Place ten colored beads on 

the wire and bend up the other 
end so the beads will not slip 
Marilyn Kirchoff 





CLEAN HANDS 


When taking the children 
on field trips, handwashing 
habits often suffer. A pack- 
age of paper towels cut in 
half can be wet, and then 
squeezed dry and put in a 
plastic bag. Not bulky to 
carry, they can be supplied 
as needed. GLADYS QUINN 





Do your pupils have a 
regular savings program? 
Give a little more em- 
phasis to this weekly 
activity by setting up a 
Simple banking corner. 

A large piece of wall- 
board with a window cut 
out, for example, makes 
a satisfactory "bank." 

A table for workers and 
a Sign complete the 
props. Jane Allen 


ACTION VOWELS 


Try this game when discussing vowels. The teacher may 
say a word with a long vowel, for example, snow. Then 
she asks the class if the vowel O is long or short. All to- 
gether, the class gives the answer by each child spreading 
his arms out to indicate the long vowel. To indicate a 
short vowel, they put their hands together. The teacher 
can quickly see who is grasping the idea of long and short 
vowels. One child made up a movement for a silent vowel 
—she held her hands over her ears. ESTHER CLIMO 


KNITTING THROUGH A SPOOL 


Any size spool can be used but the larger 
ones are better. Drive four slender nails into 
one end. Drop the end of a ball of yarn or 
heavy string (end A) through the hole. Wind 
the yarn around each nail, loosely, with the 
loops facing outward. Then bring strand B 
around nail 1, above the loop and, with a 
crochet hook, lift the loop up over strand 
B and the head of the nail. Carry strand B 
to each nail in turn, lifting the loops over it 
and the nail heads. Strand B will be left 
against cach nail as you go around forming 
a new loop for the next time around. Con- 
tinue this procedure, occasionally pulling 
the end A. There are many uses for these 
knitted cords—belts, ties, mitten strings, 
headdresses for Indians. JEAN O. MITCHELL 
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OUR HERITAGE 


Our class had had many discussions of ancestral backgrounds. Then each 
STRING COLLAGES child talked with his parents about his background and family tree and wrote 
a paragraph or two telling his own family history. To show the group’s wide 


Wy Uy background, we made a three-foot construction-paper tree with spreading 
HHS, YY ] branches, and pinned it on the bulletin board. A large world map was placed 
sata hy beside the tree. The paragraphs were copied on sheets of paper which could 


be clipped to large leaves. These were attractively pinned in place on the tree 
branches. Then narrow ribbons were fastened from each paragraph to a 
specific place on the map which indicated where the child’s ancestors had 
lived. LOUISE COTNER 


LANGUAGE GAME 








One child stands in front of room 

with back to class and eyes closed. 

Peg board, various col- A child whom the teacher selects sits 
, 


ored golf tees, and colored with another child and says, “With 

















string can make an effec- whom am I sitting?” First child an- 
tive collage. Shapes out- swers, “You are sitting with Tom. 
lined by the string may be If correct, class says, Ben is sitting 
abstract or representa- with Tom,” and another child moves 
tional. The tees and the a sit with ee bs if peerage 
. ‘ ass says, “Ben is not sitting wit 
+ | me ee ee Se Tom,” and child at front takes seat 
en | eee Tietta Holman Good drill on correct use of “sit- 
ting.” PAUL C. BURNS 
ing 
a 
her 
ort 
vel 
MO TIME -TELLING GAME 
For drill in telling time, let children walk the hours. 
Make twelve numbered oak-tag cards and an hour and 
a minute hand. Twelve children take places in a circle, 
holding a number card. One child is minute and one, anil anaes 
hour. They stand in the center and hold the proper Pe ee ee 
hands. Discuss the clock and the “clockwise” move- 
ment of the hands. Do they understand that the hour CLAY FIGURES 
hand takes one hour to move from one number to an- 
other, and the minute hand goes completely around the After children have experimented freely 
clock in that time? Begin the game by placing both with clay, you may fata om uint out ecaiee 
~ FREEZER PAPER hands at twelve. As minute begins his move around the ways of building things nt it i—Pull 
circle, he must keep his eye on hour and when he is at all parts of the object Sone the patter 
t Freezer paper has six, hour we be halfway between 12 and 1. Begin the mass so that arms, legs, or other smaller 
0 many uses in my class= game by calling full hours only, adding half and quarter sections will still be sturdily attached. 2 
i rom. It takes cray- hours later. Seren Se —Cut the clay object from a solid block 
d on beautifully. It or ball of clay. Use a wire-end modeling 
© can be unrolled to tool, or just a hairpin or bobby pin. 3— 
: id length and used Start with the largest part and add pieces 
: or charts and mu- by “pasting” each on with slip, or clay 
d rals. It is excep-= NUMBER BLOCKS thinned with water. eae PEARCE 
B tionally strong; it 
it can be rolled up and I made one hundred two-inch blocks from scrap lum- 
t saved for future use. ber. These I sanded and painted; then numbered one to 
8 Bonnie Marg Wadewitz a hundred. These have been very valuable in my first 
‘ grade. Introduced a few at a time, they help children 
g with number placement in a series. They are physical 
. counters for counting by 2’s, 5’s, and 10’s. When piled 
: | wall fashion by tens, the tens are readily seen at the 


top of each layer. THELMA B. MILLER 
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We Had 
a Thinking 
Campaign 


HE careless chatter which floats through the crowded corridors of 
T our school, while boys and girls are changing classes, has perplexed 
and provoked me innumerable times. “What a mint of money Joe’s dad 
makes!” “That’s an ugly dress Sue had on yesterday.” “I don’t feel like 
doing a vocabulary project. Can I copy yours?” 

These are only a few samplings of the countless conversations I have 
overheard. They reveal a somewhat shocking preponderance of mate- 
rialistic, insensitive, and narrow thinking. For this reason, I was par- 
ticularly impressed with a brief article which I read in the magazine 
section of the Los Angeles Times. It praised some statements made by 
the beloved and wise poet-philosopher, Robert Frost. He warned that 
we make a grave mistake in seeking the company of others too often, 
for how can we think creatively or maturely without concentrated effort? 
Many persons hesitate to be alone with their thoughts because they fear 
isolation from the group if they are not always a part of it. The result is 
that we have very little time left to be by ourselves and think about any- 
thing but trivial matters and our immediate needs. Idealism, creativity, 
and sensitivity—we have no time to develop any of these qualities in 
ourselves. 


Initiating the “Thinkathon" 


I read the article to my seventh-graders with only one purpose—to 
discuss with them the philosophy behind the words. As we talked about 
what Mr. Frost had written, I heard myself suggesting that we make a 
class project of taking time out to think. “How about a creative 
thinkathon?” I queried. “How about trying solitary confinement to try 
to solve some problems or originate new ideas?” My seventh-graders 
were surprisingly eager to try. “We are going to experiment with think- 
ing to see if we can understand what Mr. Frost was talking about,” I 
explained. We experimented twice, for a week at a time, but each time 
our goals were different. 
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The Campaign Begins 


The first week the experiment was loosely structured around these 
rules which were formulated by the teacher and pupils. 

1. Every child was to be alone while experimenting. This meant find- 
ing a spot at home away from parents, brothers, and sisters. 

2. Any subject or subjects the pupil considered worth while was classi- 
fied as suitable material for the thinkathon. However, before the 
experiment began, we discussed worth-while subjects. We talked 
about the need to think about topics other than clothes, money, and 
the opposite sex. My particular class of seventh-graders were above 
average in intelligence, and this discussion proved very fruitful. They 
all agreed there was a definite need for them to concentrate on world 
problems, personal attitudes, original ideas, and creative projects. I 
feel certain, however, that it would be safe to assume that any group 
of children of average, or perhaps slightly below-average ability, 
would readily admit the same needs, if properly motivated. 

3. Each child was to submit a report summarizing the results of his 
thinking. This was to include any new ideas or solutions. However, 
the children were not required to tell exactly what their thoughts 
had been. They were to record the approximate amount of thinking 
time each day, and whether in had centered on one topic, or many. 
These were the minimum requirements for the project—except for 
one brief but important question each child was to answer. Did your 
thinking change in any way from the beginning to the end of the 
week? More detailed descriptions of their thoughts and reactions 
were optional. 


Campaign Procedure 


The class did not discuss the project in detail until the day the reports 
were collected. Instead, I conducted two- or three-minute checks each 
day when I asked how they were progressing, and if there were any 
particular problems. Their reactions were enthusiastic and untroubled. 
Most admitted that serious thinking was a new experience. They con- 
sidered concentration a challenge, and eagerly tried to meet the 
challenge. Their comments during the week indicated that the end re- 
sults would be interesting, but the reports exceeded expectations. The 
best way to illustrate the success of the thinkathon is to quote from 
some of their reports. 

“I thought about how I could improve my disposition toward people, 
and respect their ways and ideas.” 

“We live in a time when new ideas are thought of every day. Many 
of these ideas are based on the great thoughts of the past . . . . but we 
have to think them over and over again if we are to learn anything 
from them.” 

“How can space go on forever and never stop?” 

“The science of physics is built completely around thinking.” 

“If you have honest thoughts, love thoughts, and serv- 
ice thoughts, these are creative thoughts.” 

“New ideas for a book I am composing: new shapes 
and engines for rocket ships, and robot teachers.” 

“Some of the smartest people think for even a whole 
hour, at one time.” 

These are just a few of the remarkable thoughts that 
occurred to these thirty-six eleven- and twelve-year-olds 
during their thinkathon week. 

In answer to the question about thoughts changing 
from the beginning to the end of the week there were 
various replies. The most frequent one was that in the be- 
ginning it was almost impossible to think about one sub- 
ject for more than five minutes. (Continued on page 88) 


JUDITH SWANKIN 


Teacher of English, Grades 7-9 
Thomas Starr King Junior High School 
Los Angeles, California 



























4. Chamois live in herds in 
the high mountains of south- 
ern Europe and western Asia. 




















The Chamois 


CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLL 
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2. This is an antelope. Differ- fF 
ent kinds are found in Africa 3. Thisisachamois.It chews 
and Asia, but a chamois is not a cud the same as a goat, ante- 
a true antelope. lope, or sheep. ud 





5. Achamois’s feet are made — 

so that it can leap safely 6. Chamois meat is delicious 
across rocky crags or masses to eat. The hide makes very 
of ice on high mountains, a soft leather. 
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8. In‘spring and summer, a . 9%. In winter, the cl 
chamois lives’near the snow | lives down where ne- 
line and eats dwarf plants. His 
coat is light gray. 
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Instructor Hobbies Series 
(Next month, Weaving) 


Amateur radio must be an exciting 
hobby. Do you have your own radio 
station and license? 

No. My father has a licensed ama- 
teur radio station. He lets me talk over 
it sometimes. My uncle has a set which 
he built, so my cousin Jim and I talk 
to each other quite often. 


Aren’t licensed operators the only 
persons who can talk over a set? 

Anyone can talk over a “ham” set if 
the licensed operator is in charge while 
the station is on the air and if the oper- 
ator turns the set on and off. 


What is a “ham”? 

“Hams” are licensed amateur radio 
operators. To get a license, they must 
pass tests to show they understand how 
to operate a station. 


How old must you be to get a 
“ham” license? 

Any citizen of the United States of 
any age is eligible for a license. My 
father says I may take the tests next 
year to get an operator’s license. 





My Hobby Is 


AMATEUR RADIO 


Where can you have an amateur ra- 
dio station? 

Many people have stations in their 
homes and in their cars. Jim’s father 
has one on a boat. Our set is in the 
game room. 


Is voice the only method of commu- 
nication on a “ham” radio? 

Messages can also be sent by Morse 
code. My father and I talk over the 
radio because we think it is fun to hear 
other people’s voices. Sending and re- 
ceiving code takes longer, too. 


Why is amateur radio a good hob- 
by? 

You can enjoy it both day and night. 
You can “travel” right at home by talk- 
ing to “hams” in different places. 

I would like to be a radio announcer 
some day, so this hobby gives me a 
chance to practice now. 


SOME BOOKS TO USE 

Electronics Made Easy, Stern (Pop. Mechanics). 
Getting Started in Amateur Radio, Berens (Rider, 
J.F.). The Boys’ Second Book of Radio and Elec- 
tronics, Morgan (Scribner). (See page 83.) 
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John practices the Morse code for the radio operator's test. 





ATOMIC ENERGY 


ir sail 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me the following 
Science Activities Kits @ $4.00 each: 


O #676, ROCKETS 

#677, ELECTRICITY 
+678, WEATHER 

#679, ATOMIC ENERGY 
+680, ASTRONOMY 
#681, JETS 


+ 682, TELEVISION 


oOo odlUDlUm UO 


+683, RADAR 
(| +674, Complete Series of 8 Kits $32.00 
Total Amount of Order $ 


Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Payment enclosed. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 
Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 
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_ VISUAL 
1: SCIENCE 
MATERIALS 


O BE well fortified is to have both a sense 

of security and a sense of protection; it 
also implies that one is equipped with the de- 
vices essential for maintaining that security 
continually and effectively. 

This is the type of security which should be 
provided for the teachers and the pupils in all 
our schools. Anyone who gives any considera- 
tion to the problems involved in teaching a 
class of modern youngsters soon realizes that 
there is more to it than standing in front of 
the group, armed merely with a modicum of 
knowledge of subject content, a textbook, and 
a blackboard. It is true that these are, and 
probably always will be, part of the basic struc- 
ture on which a teacher builds her professional 
competency. If, however, that is all she has, she 
will soon find herself inadequately equipped to 
assist boys and girls in achieving the aims set 
for education. 

Both teacher and pupils need numerous 
resource materials; they also need many kinds 
to supply the answers to a variety of ques- 
tions. Moreover, these materials must be de- 
signed to appeal to the tastes of the boys and 
girls of today—not those of boys and girls of 
twenty or thirty years ago. If the schools fail 
to provide such instructional materials for 
classroom use, then our educational systems 


IRENE F. CYPHER, Special Editor 





are inadequately fortified and lack the essen- 
tial components of modern learning. 

It may truthfully be said that we have 
reached a point where there is indeed a wealth 
of resource material for classroom use. The 
trouble seems to be that teachers, who need 
such materials, all too often do not know what 
is available; where to get it if it does exist; 
or how to get it for their own use. Much of the 
difficulty seems to stem from the fact that 
there is no uniformity of pattern for the way 
in which information about instructional ma- 
terials gets to the right people in any par- 
ticular school. 

Unfortunately many schools do not have a 
central instructional materials center. Some 
schools apparently have no system for dis- 
seminating information about materials, and 
no specific person is designated as the one to 
whom catalogs, announcements, or advertise- 
ments are sent. Certainly, the classroom teach- 
er cannot be expected to comb the highways 
and byways in search of detailed information 
about films, filmstrips, slides, picture collec- 
tions, names of producers, and addresses of 
distributors. Such information should be avail- 
able to her, but it must be prepared and circu- 
lated by someone whose job it is to do this type 
of thing. Lists, catalogs, (Continued on page 64) 
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fortifying Your Science Instructional Program 


63 


Now for the 
first time 
on film..- 


BASIC 
SCIENCE 


CONCEPTS 
FOR GRADES 





New assurance for teachers 
that basic science concepts will 
be understood clearly. 


Coronet Films announces a composite of the 
basic science concepts usually taught in grades 
4, 5, and 6... . specifically correlated to 138 
science films for the intermediate grades! 

A new correlation chart includes the proper 
page numbers, to show exactly how each film 
relates to the teaching units in the thirty science 
texts most widely used in the intermediate grades. 

The films in this unique science program have 
been planned and produced with exacting care, 
to illuminate difficult-to-teach concepts. Each is 
based on thorough curriculum research under 
the supervision of one or more leading science 
educators. 

Science teachers may use these outstanding 
films with complete assurance that their pupils 
will gain a thorough understanding of important 
science concepts. 


To indicate the range of the program— 
The science units listed below are basic in the 
ten series of science textbooks used most in the 
intermediate grades. Coronet science films cor- 
relate with all units listed. 


UNITS Man and His Environment 
Introduction Transportation and 
Communication 


The Universe 
Exploring the Universe 
Earth, Moon, and Sun 


Conservation 
The Community 
Water Supply 


The Earth The following are the 
Structure and Resources Textbook Series with which 
History the 138 Coronet films 


Weather and Climate now available are closely 


Time and the Seasons correlated: 
Exploring Science 


Plants and Animals Allyn & Bacon 


Plants and Their Growth 


Conditions for Living Science Today and 
Insects and Tomorrow 
Ginn & Co. 


Their Relatives 
Amphibians, Reptiles, Fish Elementary Science 
Birds D. C. Heath & Co. 


Mammals Science for Modern Living 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Physical Science . pp 
Composition and Change Science/Life Series 
of Matter The Macmillan Co. 


Electricity Junior Scientist 


Air and Sound Rand McNally & Co. 


Fire, Heat, and Light Discovering Our World 
Machines Scott, Foresman & Co. 


eneray The Wonderworld 
How Things Move 


of Science 
Health and Safety Charles Scribner's Sons 
Our Bodies: Their Singer Science 
Structure and Care The L. W. Singer Co. 
Disease and Its Control Understanding Science 
Safety The John C. Winston Co. 


For complete information, use the coupon: 

A free, handsome color chart, 25” x 35”, which 
details all aspects of this unique science pro- 
gram, is yours for the asking. 

Simply use the coupon to request your copy. 


CORONET FILMS 


Dept. 1-161 Coronet Building Chicago 1, Illinois { 


Please send, without charge, the handsome chart which includes complete 


to basic units in thirty science textboks for the intermediate grades. 


descriptive information on 138 Coronet films for science instruction, correlated j 


Name 

School 

Address - “ 
City_ ‘ 


Position j 
Zone State_ ‘ 
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Fortifying 
Your 


Science Instructional Program 


(Continued from page 63) 


reports and reviews, digests, and guides are all part of 
the fortification needed to strengthen the instructional 
program. After all, are they not the starting point! How 
can you get material you need if you do not know where 
to get it? 

A single listing of all producers and sources would be 
stupendous and cumbersome. Moreover, a teacher is usual- 
ly looking for a particular thing, “something for social 
studies,” “charts for safety education,” models for the 
science class,” and so on. And such materials are avail- 
able. In the area of science, take one instance, there 
have been many new filmstrips, films, models, pictures. 
The entire scope of science has been broadened and intro- 
duced into the curriculum at a lower grade level. To help 
the teacher who needs “materials for science activities,” 
we have brought together, in this special supplement, a 
listing of such materials, grouping them by categories and 
types of materials produced. 

Here, therefore, is the source information teachers 
have needed. Here also are producers’ names and address- 
es. They will be glad to supply catalogs and detailed in- 
formation about materials. 

Secondly, there is the matter of what is suited to your 
class and work needs. That is where you, the classroom 
teacher, come into the picture. Ask your audio-visual co- 
ordinator or your instructional materials or curriculum 
supervisor to bring materials together for previewing; for- 
mulate your own evaluations in terms of your course’s 
content and pupil needs. Usually the producer has sent 
guide sheets or descriptions which give the basic grade 
level and subject-correlation data. Do not be governed 
wholly by such data, for you may find unsuspected mate- 
rials that can be used for special purposes in your situation. 
Catalog descriptions are helpful but they should not be 
allowed to overshadow ratings based on utilization with 
your own class, or those based on special pupil needs or 
curriculum outlines of your school. Try to set up your 
own process of evaluation for materials selected and used 
from term to term. 

Thirdly, there is the matter sometimes known as “gentle 
prodding,” also referred to as “follow through.” Someone 
has to start a project. If you, the classroom teacher, want 
to widen the horizons for your class and strengthen sci- 
ence work so that it becomes real, then take this supple- 
ment to your audio-visual coordinator or your supervisor. 
He, too, needs this directory to find the materials you 
want. He may be right in the midst of planning for next 
term’s requisitions and welcome this assistance. Don’t 
tuck this away for future use; put it into use now for your- 
self and the other teachers on your staff. 

The way to disseminate information is to find a central 
point to which all may turn, and stock it with resource 
information, always remembering that all should be in- 
formed that there is such a source. Start this in your 
school by making this listing available to everyone con- 
cerned with any phase of science work. Share it. Make it 
work for all of you. Then you can use the materials to 
fortify the instructional program; and the pupils will be 
the gainers, for they will have the security of knowing you 
have, at your fingertips, many sources to which to turn to 
find the answers to their questions, 
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Using Science 
Audio-Visual Materials 


Wisely 


ALAN L. DODD 


Principal, Four Corners Elementary School 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


H™. can I help my students to see more 
clearly how animals grow and change, 
how electricity is generated, how weather is 
forecast? How can I do a better job of arous- 
ing their interest, of meeting their various 
learning levels, of eliminating faulty concepts 
or wrong ideas? How can I help my pupils to 
really understand and not just be verbal on a 
particular science topic? 

These are typical of the questions that teach- 
ers ask themselves as they strive to provide 
their students with more worth-while and 
meaningful experiences in science. Efforts to 
answer these questions invariably lead teachers 
to the realization that a good science program 
for boys and girls includes a variety of activi- 
ties and experiences. It follows that audio- 
visual materials of various types are an integral 
part of such a program. 

The knowledge we have concerning how 
children learn makes merely “reading about” 
science no longer acceptable. We know that 
what children see and hear influences what 
they learn and retain. Audio-visual materials 
such as films, filmstrips, records, tapes, slides, 
flat pictures, and models appeal to the learner 
in a broader sense than reading alone. 

The use of audio-visual materials in all 
aspects of the elementary school program is 
a sound and generally accepted practice in to- 
day’s classroom. When and how these mate- 
tials can be used most effectively in the in- 
structional program is a real concern of the 
teachers. In terms of the science program let 
us examine these questions in detail. 

The types of audio-visual materials avail- 
able are numerous. Their possible uses are 
even more numerous. In deciding whether to 
use a particular audio-visual aid the teacher 
need ask herself but one question, “Will the 
use of the aid best achieve the objective I have 
in mind for this lesson?” If the answer is “yes” 
then its use is appropriate. If the answer is 
“no” she should examine and evaluate other 
activities in terms of the same criteria. 

Specifically, what might the teacher’s ob- 
jective be? it may be that the teacher is seek- 
ing to motivate her group in a particular area 
of science. Perhaps the teacher sees a need 
to help children develop a deeper appreciation 
for some phase of their science work. Possibly 


the teacher is seeking to provide the children 
with some type of vicarious experience to com- 
pensate for the lack of firsthand experiences. 
Finally, the teacher may see a need for some 
type of activity to help children summarize or 
crystallize some of their learning experiences. 

Let us see how audio-visual materials *can 
be used by teachers when they are faced with 
these specific instructional problems. 


Motivation 


Many audio-visual materials have great value 
as motivational devices. Sound motion pic- 
tures are particularly effective when used for 
this purpose. A film which is general in nature 
is appropriate to introduce the study of a new 
topic. Such a film will arouse children’s inter- 
ests without being so specific as to detract 
from other methods of discovery and learning 
the teacher might be planning. 

Here is one way a teacher used a motion pic- 
ture to motivate her children as they began 
a conservation study. In introducing the film 
the teacher asked, “‘What resources are men- 
tioned in this film?” “How is each resource 
conserved?” After watching the film carefully, 
teacher and children discussed the questions 
which had been raised. The children noted that 
soil, water, forests, mineral resources, and wild- 
life were shown. They mentioned such impor- 
tant conservation practices as contour farming 
in soil conservation, selective cutting in the 
lumber industry, and the work of the game 
warden in wildlife conservation. 

At the conclusion of the discussion the teach- 
er asked if the children could think of any 
examples of how natural resources were used 
wisely in their own community. The children 
were sure they could find some examples in 
time for their next discussion. 

In specific terms, how did this film help to 
motivate the children? First, it provided the 
whole class with a common background of un- 
derstanding concerning resource use. Second, 
it gave the teacher a chance to motivate the 
children to explore conservation problems in 
their own community. And third, it provided 
many possibilities for future lessons and ex- 
periences. 


Appreciation and Understanding 


Audio-visual materials can be helpful in 
developing or deepening children’s apprecia- 
tion in some field of science. Often they can 
be used to supplement or augment a firsthand 
experience. 


An upper-grade teacher helped her children 
better appreciate the vastness and wonder of 
the universe. The students had independently 
observed the evening sky on many occasions, 
and could identify some of the constellations. 
They had shared their observations and dis- 
coveries in numerous class discussions. It was 
obvious to the teacher that from these ob- 
servations and follow-up discussions the chil- 
dren had gained in their appreciation for this 
fascinating field of knowledge. 

However, the teacher was not satisfied that 
the children appreciated the tremendous dis- 
tances and periods of time involved. Realizing 
that even mature minds sometimes have dif- 
ficulty with these concepts, nevertheless she 
interjected many problems concerning distance, 
time, and the relationship of the heavenly 
bodies to one another. 

The children sought ways to solve these 
problems which firsthand experience had not 
answered. They found that charts and models 
were of great value in acquiring a better ap- 
preciation of the great distances involved in 
our universe and galaxy. A sound motion pic- 
ture on the theories of the origin of the solar 
system helped the children to better under- 
stand the time element involved. Viewing flat 
pictures through the opaque projector gave 
size and color to heavenly bodies in a way that 
firsthand experiences with the naked eye could 
not possibly provide. The use of these audio- 
visual aids not only helped these children better 
appreciate the vastness of the universe, it also 
enabled them to bring more meaning and un- 
derstanding to subsequent firsthand observa- 
tions. 


Vicarious Experiences 


Some experiences which are desirable parts 
of the science program are not always readily 
available. Sometimes it is a matter of time, 
as in the case of various growing processes 
which are of considerable duration. Sometimes 
it is merely that the child’s environment may 
not be able to provide a particular experience. 
It is in cases like this that audio-visual aids and 
materials can perhaps make their greatest con- 
tribution to the science program. 

A teacher in an urban community was almost 
totally dependent upon audio-visual materials 
as she helped her children learn about how 
animals are adapted to their environments. Al- 
though a visit to the zoo provided the children 
with some answers to the problem, they used 
various kinds of audio-visual materials for 
most of their (Continued on page 66) 
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(Continued from page 65) 


information. A movie showing 
how various animals change with 


G mpordant ae 


the seasons provided many worth- 
while vicarious experiences. Flat 
pictures that the children collected 
and the librarian offered, further 
helped them to gain important 
understandings about this inter- 
esting field of science. 

Time-lapse photography, often 
used in motion pictures, is ex- 





tremely effective in presenting ex- 
periences which in actuality take 
place over a long period of time. 
Photographed in this way, the 
growth of a plant or the opening 
of a blossom which may normally 
take several days can be dramat- 
ically shown in a matter of sec- 
onds. 





Gh ¢ Lyf Vows Y AN Ejpujpmant 


VIEWLEX RESEARCH 
SOLVES PROBLEM OF FILMSTRIP STICKING 


The problem of “sticking filmstrips” . 


caused by humidity, green film, improper film coating and other film conditions... 


has plagued the audio-visual field for years. 


Now, after years of research and testing, 


Viewlex engineers have solved the problem... with the development of 


the new Viewlex “ANTI-HESIVE” aperture plates. 


Effective immediately, all Viewlex Filmstrip Projectors 


will be delivered with these revolutionary, new aperture plates. For the benefit of the 


hundreds of thousands of present Viewlex projector owners, 


these new “ANTI-HESIVE” aperture plates may be interchanged with the aperture plates 


used in any Viewlex projector made since 1950,at a nominal cost. 


We feel that this development is of such great importance to our 


industry and the entire audio-visual field that we cannot, in good conscience, 


retain its use for the sole benefit of Viewlex. For this reason we have 


made this development and its manufacturing techniques available to all legitimate 


filmstrip projector manufacturers . . . at absolutely no cost. 


iewiex we 


HOLBROOK, 
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Summarizing Learning 


Often audio-visual materials 
are useful in helping children tg 
summarize more concretely some 
of the ideas they have explored, 
This might be desirable after chil. 
dren have spent some time study. 
ing a particular topic and are at 
a point where their understand. 
ing needs to be crystallized or 
where conflicts of ideas need to 
be resolved. 

During a study of magnetism 
and electricity one fifth-grade 
teacher found filmstrips to be 
very helpful in accomplishing this 
purpose. Throughout their study 
the children had become increas- 
ingly aware of the relationship 
between magnetism and electric- 
ity. Questions were raised, hy- 
potheses were advanced, and ob- 
servations were made as to the 
relationship of the two. The 
teacher suggested that they search 
for something that would appro- 
priately explain this relationship. 
With the teacher’s guidance they 
were able to secure a filmstrip 
that very concretely explained 
and illustrated the major points 
which are needed to understand 
how magnetism and electricity 
are related to one another. It dis- 
cussed and _ illustrated electro- 
magnets and the magnetic fields 
surrounding an electric circuit as 
well as other related concepts. 

The use of a filmstrip seemed 
particularly appropriate for this 
situation. It allowed the teacher 
and her students to discuss vari- 
ous aspects of the problem as 
they viewed the pictures. The 
children were then better able to 
fit the many concepts and under- 
standings they had gained into 
the over-all framework of the 
topic. 


THE simple illustrations given 
above are but a few possibilities 
for the use of audio-visual aids 
in the elementary science pro- 
gram. To return to our original 
questions, the teacher is con- 
stantly faced with the task of 
making science interesting, of 
meeting individual learning levels, 
and of developing real under- 
standing. How well he does this 
is in large part determined by 
how skillfully he selects and 
utilizes the variety of activities, 
experiences, and materials which 
are available in his particular 
teaching situation. 

The presence of audio-visual 
materials in the science program 
does not in itself insure a good 
science experience for elemen- 
tary students. However, the use 
of audio-visual materials where 
they can be a meaningful and in- 
tegral part of the science pro- 
gram can greatly enhance the 
learning opportunities of boys 
and girls. 
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FILMS 


AIR ALL ABOUT US (col, b & w, II min, gr 4-6, Cor}—basic scien- 
tific principles of air. 
AIR ALL AROUND US (b & w, II min, mid, McG-H)—by simple 


experiments, two people prove air is a substance. 


AIR AROUND US, THE (col, b & w, II min, mid, EBF}—chemical 


composition of the air explained. 


AUTUMN IS AN ADVENTURE (col, b & w, II min, gr 1-6, Cor}— 


variety of autumn activities. 
AUTUMN ON THE FARM (col, II min, pri-mid, EBF)—fall activities. 
BLOW, WIND BLOW! (col, b & w, 11 min, Cor}—wind's nature. 


CALIFORNIA—GEOGRAPHY, WEATHER, WATER (col, 20 min, 
mid-jr high, AF)—state's geography, weather, and water. 


CHILDREN IN AUTUMN (col, b & w, II min, pri, EBF)}—children 


gathering "signs of autumn.” 


CHILDREN IN SPRING (col, b & w, 11 min, pri, EBF}—two children 


who observe many signs of spring. 


CHILDREN IN SUMMER (col, b & w, II min, pri, EBF}—account of 


typical summer experiences, month by month. 

CHILDREN IN WINTER (col, b & w, I! min, pri, EBF}—story of win- 
ter scenes and activities. 

CLIMATE AND THE WORLD WE LIVE IN (col, b & w, 13!/2 min, gr 
4-8, Cor}—major types of climate and their effect on man. 


CLOUDS (b & w, 10 min, jr high, Almanac}—why we have them, 


what they do for us, and so on. 


AUDIO- 
WISUAL 
SCIENCE 
MATERIAL 




















A Listing for Elementary Grades 


CLOUDS ABOVE, THE (col, b & w, 9 min, pri-jr high, produced by 
Trans-National, available from BF and IFB)—four types of clouds. 


EYES IN CUTER SPACE (col, 26 min, jr high, Disney)}—work of 


weather stations today and possible use of satellites in future. 


GREATEST TREASURE, THE (col, | reel, Avis}—the natural sources 
and supply of water in California. 


GUARDED TREASURE (col, | reel, Avis)—needs for conserving, 
controlling, and redistributing water in California. 


HOW WEATHER HELPS US (col, b & w, I! min, gr 1-6, Cor}—vari- 


ous types of weather, and value to plants, animals, and man. 


HOW WEATHER IS FORECAST (col, b & w, 11 min, gr 4-8, Cor}— 


actual operation of a weather observation station. 

NOTHING BUT AIR (b & w, 11 min, pri-mid, EBF)—air has power. 
OUR WEATHER (b & w, I min, mid, EBF}—how it affects our lives. 
SEASONS OF THE YEAR (col, b & w, II min, gr 1-6, Cor}—quick 


trip through the four seasons. 


SPRING IS AN ADVENTURE (col, b & w, II min, gr 1-6, Cor}— 
changes that come with spring. 


SPRING ON THE FARM (col, 11 min, pri-mid, EBF}—plants and ani- 
mals in spring. 
STORY OF A STORM, A (col, b & w, II min, gr 4-8, Cor}—condi- 


tions which cause a rainstorm to develop and its effect on us. 


SUMMER IS AN ADVENTURE (col, b & w, II min, gr 1-6, Cor}— 


special activities associated with summer. 


SUMMER ON THE FARM (col, 11 min, pri-mid, EBF]}—growth of 


plants and animals. 


WATER IN THE AIR (b & w, II min, pri-mid, EBF}—evaporation, 


water vapor, clouds, fog, dew, and rain. 


WAYS TO FIND OUT (col, b & w, 10 min, pri, CW}—young child 


experiences the wet world about him. 
WEATHER (b & w, 10 min, Almanac)—weather instruments. 
WEATHER SCIENTISTS (col, 13!/2 min, mid, United World}—peo- 


ple who forecast our weather. 


WEATHER STATION, THE (b & w, 11 min, mid-jr high, McG-H}— 


how weather station gathers data on weather. 
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£ fe X 


Neo 


\. WHICH WAY 


"Explains cardinal directions using the school environment. 


HOW FAR ant 


Distance explained through a family trip, 


LONG JOURNEY WEST: 1820 


NORTHEAST FARM COMMUNITY 


Depicts the life of a typical farm family in the 1800's. 
Shows early pioneers making their own clothes. 
Demonstrates proper flag display and respect for the flag. 


CHUCKY LOU 


The story of a woodchuck’s life in @ state park. 
MUSIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


instruments. (Available through NET Film Service) 


MOTION PICTURES FOR THE ELEMENTARY. CLASSROOM 


Pioneer travel described as a family journeys from New England to Hlinois. 


PIONEER SPINNING AND WEAVING 
STARS AND STRIPES ON DISPLAY 


ADVENTURING IN CONSERVATION 


Explains the role boys and girls play im ¢onserving our resources. 
. 


A series of eight films to familiarize youngsters with the various 


i 


x 





For rental, preview or purchase 
information write to: 





Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 














Song flute 


Makes music fun for 
elementary pupils and teachers 


eeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeee 





The Song Flute program is complete with instruction books and supplementary 
music for concert programs. Instruments are available in choice of red, yellow, 


ivory or black. Plastic storage bag included. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Teaching the Song Flute requires no special training... no 
degree in instrumental music, and may be taught in any class- 
room. This musically accurate instrument, however, provides 
pre-band training of first calibre. Youngsters learn rapidly 
and look forward to band membership later. Song Flute when 
used with a vocal program adds greatly to understanding and 
progress. Send $1 for special offer to— 


Conn Corporation — Dept. L-3501 , Elkhart, Ind. 
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OFFER 


1—SONG FLUTE... $1.00 
1 — TEACHER'S 
HANDBOOK.... .90 
1— CLASSROOM 
BOOK! . 
TOTAL VALUE... 2.50 
SPECIAL 
OFFER TO $ 00 
INSTRUCTORS e 
{ONE SET LIMIT) 





WHAT MAKES A DESERT (b & w, 12 min, mid-jr high, McG-H}. 


geographic and climatic factors that create desert area. 


WHAT MAKES RAIN (b & w, 10 min, pri-mid, McG- Heol 
b 


of condensation and evaporation. 


WHAT THE FROST DOES (col, b & w, I 1 min, gr 1-6, Cor}—effects 


of frost on plants, ground, and windowpanes. 
WIND AT WORK (col, 11 min, Dowling)—wind and what it does, 
WINDS AND THEIR CAUSES (col, b & w, I! min, gr 4-8, Cor} 


basic explanation of winds of the earth and their causes. 


WINTER IS AN ADVENTURE (col, b & w, II min, gr. 1-6, Cor}— 


seasonal changes of winter. 


WINTER ON THE FARM (col, I! min, pri-mid, EBF}—adaptation of 


plants and animals to winter's cold. 


FILMSTRIPS 


AIR AND ITS PROPERTIES (b & w, 44 fr, mid, McG-H}—basic con. 
cepts. 


AIR AND LIFE (col, intermed, EGH)—from Science in Everyday 


Life series. 


AIR AROUND US (col, 36 fr, pri, correlates with True Book of same 
title, IVES and SVE}—good and bad weather. 


AIR, WIND, AND WEATHER (col, gr K-pri, EGH}—from Funda- 


mentals of Science, Kindergarten-Grades | and 2. 


ALL KINDS OF WEATHER (col, pri-intermed, EGH}—from Funda- 
mentals of Science, Grades 3 & 4. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER (col, gr K-pri, EGH}—from Fundamentals 
of Science, Kindergarten-Grades | and 2. 


CANOPY OF AIR, THE (col, 70 fr, LIFE}—air that shields us from 


sun's heat and cold of outer space. 
CLIMATES (col, 46 fr, mid, McG-H)—basic concept of climate. 


FINDING OUT ABOUT THE CLOUDS (col, 27 fr, gr 2-3, SVE}— 
different kinds and their effect on weather. 


FIRST EXPERIMENTS ABOUT AIR (series of five filmstrips, col, gr 
K-3, JH}—character and work of this important element. 


FIRST EXPERIMENTS ABOUT WEATHER (series of six filmstrips, 
col, 29 fr each, gr K-3, JH)—scientific attitudes. 


FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENTS OF WEATHER (series of ten film- 
strips, col, intermed-jr high, EGH}—elementary aspects of weather. 


HOW A WEATHER MAP IS MADE (b & w, 62 fr, NFBC}—meteor- 


ological maps showing how air masses are charted. 


INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR, THE (b & w, 45 fr, Stan- 
bow)}—activities of this year. 


IGY: INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR (col, 43 fr, BSF}— 
the work of this important study. 


NEW BASIC WEATHER SERIES, THE (series of four filmstrips, col, 
30-39 fr each, gr 6-up, SVE, also available from CENCO}—includes 
photos of Tiros, the weather satellite. 


NOTHING BUT AIR (b & w, 47 fr, mid, EBF}—based on normal 
daily childhood experiences. 


SCIENCE ADVENTURES—WEATHER (series of four filmstrips, col, 
gr 4-6, FH}—heat, atmosphere, air pressure, wind, moisture. 
SEASONS (series of four filmstrips, col, gr 1-3, Elkins)}—through the 


eyes of two children, each season is presented. 


SEASONS, THE (series of four filmstrips, col, 27 fr each, pri, SVE}— 


four seasons, concepts of length, and passing of time. 


SEASONS (col, 32 fr, pri, correlated with True Book of same title, 
IVES and SVE}—how living things adapt to seasons. 
SEASONS ADVENTURES (series of four filmstrips, col, 35 fr each, 


pri, SVE}—+training in basic observation; colored photos of seasons. 


SEASONS (col, 42 fr, pri, McG-H}—survey of the year. 
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FREE) catalog 


of elementary and 
junior high science 
teaching aids 


Now, for the first time, to meet the daily 
classroom and laboratory needs of teach- 
ers in elementary and junior high schools, 
the entire field of young people’s science 
materials has been combed to produce the 
most comprehensive descriptive listing 
available of science teaching aids geared 
specifically to kindergarten through ninth 
grade. 32 pages, profusely illustrated; 
describes more than 300 science and 
mathematics materials—many never before 
available to schools. Obtainable only 
through the Science Materials Center, 
catalog includes materials for teacher dem- 
onstrations and for group and individual 
projects by students. For FREE copy, 
write to Science Materials Center, 59 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y., Dept. M- 188 





Sao) | SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 
~@ 


eal a division of The Library of Science 











MIRNCHY 


52 COORDINATED 
COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


Comprehensive—Without Duplication 


40 WHYS OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Grades 1-4: Weather, Sky, Earth’s Surface, 
Simple Machines, Heat, Light and Eyes, Elec- 
tricity and Magnets, Plants, Animal Life, Our 
Bodies. Ten Sets, $155. 


12 ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 


Grades 4-6: Weather, Astronomy, Electricity 
and Magnetism. Three sets, $50. 








All eligible for purchase with Federal funds. 
WRITE FOR PREVIEWS 








FILMSTRIP HOUSE 


432 Park Ave. South, New York 16, N.Y 
It Is Quality That Matters 











SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS « BOOKS © SUPPLIES 


Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing charge— 
orders shipped same day as received— 
Complete stock of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and free teaching aids. 


DANCE RECORD CENTER 








1161 Broad Street, Newark 2, N.J. 











SEASONS AND WEATHER SERIES (series of six filmstrips, col, 40 
fr each, pri, McG-H}—physical environment. 


SEASONS, WEATHER AND CLIMATE (series of five filmstrips, col, 
39 fr each, gr 4-8, JH)—basic concepts of these phenomena. 


Princ AND SUMMER (col, gr K-pri, EGH)—from Fundamentals 
of Science, Kindergarten-Grades | and 2. 


TRIP TO THE WEATHER STATION, A (col, 42 fr, mid, McG-H}— 


inside of a weather station. 


UNDERSTANDING THE ATMOSPHERE (col, gr 7-up, JH}—chemi- 


cal and physical aspects of air and atmosphere. 


VISIT TO A WEATHER STATION, A (col, mid, EGH}—from the 


Fundamentals of Science, Grades 3 and 4 series. 


WATER CYCLE, THE (b & w, 38 fr, Dowling)—how water is formed 


during movement of warm and cool air currents. 


WATER IN THE AIR (b & w, 47 fr, mid, EBF}—based on normal daily 


childhood experiences. 
WEATHER (col, 46 fr, mid, McG-H}—causes of various kinds. 


WEATHER, THE (series of eight filmstrips, col, gr 4-8, Elkins)—why 
we have different kinds of weather. 


WEATHER CHANGES (col, pri, EGH}—from Fundamentals of Sci- 
ence, Grades 2 and 3. 


WEATHER MAPS AND WEATHER FORECASTING (col, pri-inter- 
med, EGH}—Fundamentals of Science, Grades 3 and 4. 


WEATHER SERIES (col, about 50 fr each, mid, McG-H}—weather, 


changes in weather, and understanding weather conditions. 


WEATHER STUDY (series of three filmstrips, col, b & w, 48 fr each, 
gr 4-9, SVE}—natural photographs and drawings. 


WHAT MAKES RAIN (b & w, 40 fr, mid, McG-H}—how rain is 
formed. 


WHAT MAKES THE WEATHER? (col, intermed, EGH)}—from Sci- 


ence in Everyday Life series. 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE? (col, 30 fr, pri, McG-H}—pic- 
tures and language especially for primary grades. 


WHYS OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE: HEAT (series of four filmstrips, 
col, gr 1-4, FH)—where it comes from, how it helps us. 


WHYS OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE: WEATHER (series of four film- 
strips, col, gr 1-4, FH}—why we have rain, night, and so on. 


SLIDES 

SNOW CRYSTALS AND WINTER SCENES (series of 15 slides, 
AMNH)—photos of magnified snow crystals. 

FLAT PICTURES 

CLOUD CHART (col, pictures of 35 cloud formations, Science As- 
soc.}—identifying clouds and weather they bring. 
TRANSPARENCIES 

METEOROLOGY SERIES (series of seven slides, jr high, Tweedy}— 
cold front, warm front, and so on, with color overlays. 

MODELS 


#100 MODEL WEATHER STATION KIT (10 instruments and hand- 
book for performing 23 experiments, upper-jr high, Ml}—for study 
of weather and weather station. 


#50 STAS SCIENCE LAB (200 pieces of equipment, three hand- 
books, gr K-4, Ml}—complete set for beginning science with equip- 
ment and handbooks for 80 activities in nine areas of science. 


+56 STAS SCIENCE LAB (pieces of equipment, handbook, gr. 5-6, 
Ml}—equipment and information for activities and experiments. 


+58 STAS SCIENCE LAB (pieces of equipment, handbook, gr. 7-8, 


Ml}—often sold in combination with +56 above. 








NEW 


projection screen 
now enables you 

to view pictures in 
semi-darkened rooms 


It is true that you can project better 
pictures in darkened rooms—but 
there are many times when room 
darkening is inconvenient, difficult 
and costly. Now, with the new Radi- 
ant exclusive ‘“‘truly lenticular” 
screen, which controls both hori- 
zontal and vertical light reflection, 
you can project slides and movies 
effectively in normally or partially 
lighted rooms where no unusual 
lighting conditions prevail. For 
schools—this enables viewers to 
take notes during showings, mini- 
mizes inattention and misbehavior, 
and permits simultaneous use of 
collateral material. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 
which gives the complete ex-i 
planation of this new truly lentic- By 
ular screen, also catalog giving 
specifications and prices of 
Radiant's complete line of lentic- 
ular and glass-beaded screens 
of every type for every purpose. 


Seadioular 


SCREENS 


[F Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 
P. O. Box 5640, Chicago 80, Ill. 
| Gentlemen: Please rush me free copy of your | 










booklet “The Miracle of Lenticular Screens” | 
and complete Radiant Screen Catalog. IN-161 


| PD cons Ses teccecesenscestasiccehssebnees | 
f Gem. ... 2. .cccecesresescscescocescesecs | 
PII 7s -ccccshushesacsibtaadeaen | 
| Gskesesccsssceuse ss TORS. .00+. State | 
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CUTAN 


For the young child’s first 
study of science... 


“First Experiments with Air” 


5 Color Filmstrips 
for Primary Science 
Simple experiments to develop basic understandings of 


the air about us... what air is...what air does... 
how air helps us. 


1. Air Is Real 3. Air Is Everywhere 
2. Living Things Need Air 4. Air Pushes against Things 
5. Air Helps Things To Float in Water 


Qualified for purchase under NDEA Title III 





ANN 


Complete series ........ $26.25 
Individual filmstrips ..... 5.75 
JAM HANDY 
Ongangalion 
2821 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 
CCOMIURNUOUTLLNANGOL ULLAL 


MMO MICU UK 


CCUM 











Deluxe 


self-contained 


Record Player 
ata new 


LOW in COST 






The Califone ORATOR Model 9J4 


Microphone input makes this unit 

ideal for individual language laboratory 
work. Excellent tone quality perfectly 
suited for music appreciation, 


@ VERSATILE 
PORTABLE 

TRUE FIDELITY’ 
School Net Price 
$83.50 plus 
$5.20 excise tax 


4-speed 9” turntable with cork top and built-in 45 RPM adapter 
Plays 7” to 12” records 
Extended range plug-in ceramic cartridge 
Floating motor and pickup deck eliminates groove jumping 
High fidelity straight AC amplifier-12 watts output 
Tone control adjusts both treble and bass 
Superb dual cone high fidelity 8” speaker with kick-proof grill 
Microphone input with mixer control 
EXTRA FEATURES: Metal reinforced carrying case 
New idler retract and turntable 4 outlet jacks for headphones for group listening 
stopping mechanism works au- Heavy duty 3-wire grounded cord with cord compartment 
tomatically from Califone safety Weight 14 pounds .. . shipping weight 16 pounds 
arm rest when pickup is locked 






into rest for storage >= For further information, write Dep N 
Flexible camera cable may be lj f 

plugged in for remote cueing Sem) Ca | on e CORPORATION 
during lecture. =Y 1020 No. La Brea Ave. 


Hollywood 38, California 
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SIN AGS RSs 


N 
Machines 


FILMS 


BOATS: BUOYANCY, STABILITY, PROPULSION (col, b & w, 131/, 
min, gr 4-8, Cor}—what gives boats buoyancy and stability. 
BOTTLENECK (b & w, I! min, NFBC}—first Canadian stages of St. 


Lawrence Seaway project. 


COMMUNICATION FOR BEGINNERS (col, b & w, II min, gr 1-3, 


Cor}—importance of means of communication. 


COMMUNICATION IN THE MODERN WORLD (col, b & w, I! 
min, gr 4-8, Cor}—such means of communication as books, newspa- 
pers, radio, telephone, recordings, and so on. 





WSS 


LN SS 


COPPER MINING (col, 14 min, upper gr-jr high, Dowling)}—open. 


pit mining, milling, and smelting. 


DRILLING FOR OIL (col, 22 min, intermed-jr high, Dowling)—step. 
by-step operations of drilling an oil well. 

ENGINES AND HOW THEY WORK (col, b & w, II min, gr 4-8, 
Cor}—operating principles of various types of engines. 

HOW MACHINES AND TOOLS HELP US (col, b & w, II min, gr 
1-3, Cor}—how man has made his work easier. 

HOW WE SAVE WATER (col, b & w, 10 min, intermed-jr high, BF, 
also available from IFB}—process of bringing water to user. 
MACHINES DO WORK ([b & w, II min, pri-mid, McG-H}—how 
machines make work easier. 

MOUNTAIN MOVERS, THE (b & w, 11 min, NFBC)—hydroelectric 
development in northern British Columbia to get power for aluminum 


smelter at Kitimat. 


MOVING THINGS ON LAND (col, b & w, 11 min, mid, CW)—ways 


to reduce friction. . . also friction's usefulness. 


PHYSICS AND FIRE ENGINES (col, I! min, gr 5, Avis}—on trip to 
fire station, class looks for examples of basic machines. 

SIMPLE MACHINES (series of four films, col, b & w, 5!/. min each, 
gr 4-8, Cor}—inclined plane, lever, pulley, wheel, and axle. 
STEAM ENGINE, THE (b & w, 11 min, mid-jr high, McG-H)—his- 
torical development of the steam engine. 

STORY OF THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY, THE (col, b & w, 14 
min, produced by McG-H, also available from NFBC)—vivid picture 
of development of this waterway. 


TRANSPORTATION: AMERICA'S INLAND WATERWAYS (col, 
b & w, 13!/2 min, Cor}—water routes on lakes and rivers. 


TRANSPORTATION IN THE MODERN WORLD (col, b & w, II 


min, gr 4-8, Cor)}—how transportation has affected and is affecting 
important developments in economic geography. 


FILMSTRIPS 


ENGINES AND ROCKETS (series of six filmstrips, col, gr 6-up, 
Elkins}—energy, gasoline engines, diesels, jets. 
EVOLUTION OF FARMING SERIES (series of four filmstrips, b & w, 
25-41 fr each, intermed-up, Dowling)—strips covering entire gamut 
of preparing ground, planting, and harvesting. 


MACHINES (col, 49 fr, mid, EBF}—one filmstrip from the Science 
at Work series. 
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MACHINES AND TOOLS TO HELP US WORK (col, 40 fr, pri, SVE) 


—simple machines and everyday application familiar to children. 


MACHINES FOR DAILY USE (col, intermed, gr, EGH}—one from 


the series Science in Everyday Life. 


MACHINES HELP US TRAVEL (col, pri-intermed, EGH)—one from 


the series Fundamentals of Science Grades 3 & 4. 


MESSAGES TRAVEL AND ARE RECORDED (col, pri-intermed, 
EGH)—one from the series Fundamentals of Science Grades 3 & 4. 


PEOPLE AND GOODS TRAVEL (series of six filmstrips, col, about 
29 fr each, gr K-3, JH) —equipment used to move people and goods. 


SIMPLE MACHINES (col, pri and intermed gr, EGH)—one from 


the series Fundamentals of Science Grades 3 & 4. 


SIMPLE MACHINES (b & w, 78 fr, gr 4-9, SVE, also from CENCO) 


—the six kinds of simple machines and how they make work easier. 


SIMPLE MACHINES (col, about 42 fr, mid gr, McG-H)—especially 


designed for elementary school science curriculum. 


SIMPLE MACHINES HELP US WORK (series of six filmstrips, col, 
22 fr each, gr K-3, JH}—how they are used in everyday activities. 


STORY OF MACHINES, THE (col, gr. 4-8, Elkins)}—one from the 


series Backgrounds of Civilization. 


WHYS OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE—SIMPLE MACHINES (series 
of four filmstrips, col, gr 1-4, FH)—wheels, levers, ramps, screws, 
and wedges. 


MODELS 
STAS SCIENCE LABS (see Air and Weather listing). 
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Air and Space Travel rm 


FILMS 


AIRPLANES AND HOW THEY FLY (b & w, II min, mid-jr high, 
McG-H)—principles of aircraft flight. 


AIRPLANES—HOW THEY FLY (col, b & w, II min, mid, EBF}— 


functions of an airplane's parts. 


AIRPLANES ARE FOR SUSAN AND BILLY (col, 14 min, intermed- 
jr high, produced by C. Christian Kruse, available from |FB)—opera- 
tional procedures of flying a light plane. 


AIRPLANES: PRINCIPLES OF FLIGHT (col, b & w, II min, gr 4-8, 
Cor}—four forces which control flight are explained. 


BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE AIRPORT (b & w, | reel, produced 
by Teaching Films, distributed by Carl F. Mahnke Productions)—an 


exploratory tour of an airport. 


EARTH SATELLITES—EXPLORERS OF OUTER SPACE (col, b & w, 
17 min, mid, EBF}—the story of artificial satellites. 


HOW WE EXPLORE SPACE (col, I!/2 reels, jr high, FA)}—instru- 
ments astronomers use and methods by which they obtain informa- 
tion. 


MAN AND THE MOON (col, 20 min, jr high, Disney)—realistic and 
believable trip to the moon. 


MAN IN FLIGHT (col, 31 min, upper gr-jr high, Disney)—history of 


aviation and men responsible for it. 


MAN IN SPACE (col, 33 min, upper gr-jr high, Disney)}—by rocket. 
MARS AND BEYOND (col, 30 min, upper gr-jr high, Disney)—fac- 


tual material as well as speculation about Mars. 


OCEAN OF AIR, THE (col, 13!/2 min, pri-mid, United Worid)— 


layer of air above earth. 


ROCKETS AND SATELLITES (col, 13!/, min, mid-upper, United 
World}—the story of these new means of transportation. 


ROCKETS: HOW THEY WORK (col, b & w, 17 min, mid, EBF}— 


multiple rockets and function of rocket guidance system. 


REACHING INTO SPACE (col, 14 min, jr high, produced by Visual 
Education Films, available from IFB)—history of flight from Da Vinci 
to Cape Canaveral. 


ROCKETS: PRINCIPLES AND SAFETY (col, b & w, I1 min, elem- 
jr high, FA)—why satellites are important to us. 


SCREAMING JETS (b & w, I 1 min, NFBC)—jet aviation. 
SPACE AND SPACE TRAVEL (series of four films, gr 6-up, CENCO) 


—excellent summary of status of space technology. 


TRIP TO THE MOON (col, b & w, 16 min, mid, EBF)—a realistic il- 


lusion of a study of moon's surface. 


WAY STATIONS IN SPACE (col, 13!/2 min, mid-jr high, United 
World}—portrayal of future space stations. 


FILMSTRIPS 


AIRPLANES AND HOW THEY FLY (col, intermed, EGH)—from 
Science in Everyday Life series. 


AIRPLANES, JETS AND ROCKETS (series of six filmstrips, col, 35 
fr each, gr 4-8, JH)—visual explanations of basic principles, con- 
struction and operation of flight. 


FIRST ADVENTURES IN SPACE (series of six filmstrips, col, 25 fr 
each, gr K-3, JH)}—nature of space and what man is doing to ex- 
plore and conquer space. 


CONQUEST OF SPACE (series of five filmstrips, col, 42-50 fr each, 
upper gr-jr high, BSF}—participation filmstrips, giving some activi- 
ties to be carried out. 


HOW AIRPLANES FLY (col, about 42 fr, mid, McG-H)—especially 


designed for elementary school science curriculum. 


HOW WE FLY (col, about 30 fr, pri, McG-H}—pictures and lan- 
guage suitable for young children. 


RACE TO OUTER SPACE, THE (b & w, 45 fr, Stanbow)—satellite 


program. 


SPACE AGE, THE (series of nine filmstrips, col, intermed-jr high, 
EGH)—history of space flight, hazards and achievements. 


SPACE AND SPACE TRAVEL (series of six filmstrips, col, 30 fr each, 
gr 4-8, JH}—man's relation to outer space. 


SPACE AND SPACE TRAVEL (series of four filmstrips, col, 41-52 
fr each, gr 6-up, SVE, also available from CENCO}—up-to-date 
analysis of space travel today. 


WORK OF ASTRONOMERS, SPACE TRAVEL (b & w, 45 fr, gr 4- 
up, SVE}—observatories and equipment. 

SLIDES 

EXPLORATION WITH A SPACE SATELLITE (series of 24 slides, 
col, AMNH}—development of satellite program. 

MODELS 

H-1825 MOON SHIP (Revell, available from Educ Ser}—model and 


launching stand with removable cabin section. 


H-1800 SPACE SHIP (Revell, available from Educ Ser)—three-stage 


rocket to the moon. 


H-1805 SPACE STATION (Revell, available from Educ Ser}—space 


station with moving parts and accessories. 
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Wtotion Picliwve 
Filns- 


“THEOBALD FACES 
THE FACTS" 


Attractive, colorful, unique 
16mm sound film, 13 '% 

minutes Straightforward 

presentation of facts revealing the inaccuracy of 
mythical fancies concerning the effects of alco- 
holic beverages. Produced in animation with most 
modern andience-participation technique. Color 
pee $100 per print; black and white, $65 per 
print. 


“WHAT ABOUT ALCOHOL?" 


16mm, 12 minutes. A discussion type film of 
superio quality 
Typical teen-agers 
discuss a very im 
a topic and 
ead the way for 
clear thinking _ and 
a wise choice. Color 
$75.00 - Black and 
White $45.00 


“ANY BOY - 
USA" 


24 minute film in 
brilliant color, also 
in black and white 
A 13 year old_boy 
meets Mister Whis- 
key on the highway 
and learns from him 
that the adventures 
which intrigue the 
boy are denied Mister Whiskey because he is not 
wanted where judgement, stamina, etc., are es- 
sential. Price: Color $160.00 - Black and White 
$75.00 


“CHOICE IS YOURS, THE" 


Up-to-the-minute teaching film features Dr. A. C 
Ivy, in charge Chicago Professional Schools, 
University of Illinois, and young people question- 
ing science teacher about alcohol. Black and 
white, long color sequence. 16mm, sound. 23 
Mins. running time $75.00 


“FRIENDLY ENEMY" 


Refilmed from ‘The Beneficent Reprobate.”’ 1 
reel, 16mm sound. Shows nature and properties 
of alcohol: use in industry; effects on human 
body. (Filmed partially in laboratories of School 
of Medicine, Northwestern University.) _Junior 
high to adult level. 24 minutes $75.00 


“FOOD FOR THOUGHT" 


16mm_sound film for elementary grades. 14 min- 
utes. Emphasis is upon foods which are rich in 
proteins, minerals, etc., and it is pointed out that 
the few calories in alcohol cannot be stored for 
future use nor will they build or repair tissue 
Color $100.00 - Black and White $65.00 


“THE BRAIN IS THE REASON" 


16mm sound film, running time 14 minutes. An 
interesting story illustrates how one drink of beer 
can affect the human judgment and cause fatal 
decisions. Junior high to adult level. Black and 
White $50.00 


Tbustri 


Time: approximately 20 minutes 35 mm. 


“CEILING UNLIMITED" 


A commercial pilot settles an argument about fly- 
ing as related to alcoholic beverages. A teaching 
picture for junior or senior high school or any 
group interested in narcotic education. 

A roll $2.25 


“THE GRANDVIEW STORY" 


Teen-agers, themselves, work out a decision on 
“Do I have to drink to be popular?’’ A guidance 
discussion filmstrip. Grades 2: 120 frames, 
black & white. A roll $4.50 


“FACT OR FANCY" 


Carries all the excitement of a special TV show 
to junior highs Puts over the effects of alcoholic 
beverages. Reading script provided 

A roll (color) $6.00 


“CHANCE OF A LIFETIME, THE" 


Safety for drivers of the future. Simple scientific 
explanation of relations of alcohol to traffic acci- 
dents. Classroom presentation: Grades 2-8: 54 
views (frames). A roll $2.25 


“DOLLARS AND SENSE" 


Character education. Gambling, drinking, etc., de- 
cried thru positive approach to good habits. Class 
room presentation: Grades 2-8; 52 views (frames). 

A roll $2.25 


“HE RAN A RACE” 


The story of a boy who ran a race and learned a 
valuable lesson. Written by a teacher: authenti 
cated by a coach: approved by specialists in 
visual education. Upper grades, junior high, youth 
and adult groups A roll $2.25 
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Magnetism and Electricity 


FILMS 


BY MAP AND COMPASS (col, b & w, 27 min, jr high, produced by 
Crawley Films, in cooperation with Silva, available from |FB)—lan- 
guage of maps and the use of the compass. 


COLORADO RIVER, THE (col, b & w, II min, gr 4-8, Cor}—how 


dams have turned Colorado River into source of electrical power. 


DAMS (col, 14 min, jr high, Dowling, also available from IFB)—pur- 


poses of dams, including creation of electric power. 


ELECTRICITY (b & w, 10 min, jr high, Almanac)—theory of positive 


and negative charges in the atom. 


ELECTRICITY ALL ABOUT US (col, b & w, !1 min, gr 1-6, Cor}— 


electricity, electrical circuits, and so on. 

ELECTRICITY: HOW TO MAKE A CIRCUIT (Using the Dry Cell) 
(col, b & w, 11 min, pri-mid, EBF)—making a simple telegraph. 
ELECTROMAGNETS (b & w, II min, mid-jr high, McG-H}—theory 


of electromagnetism. 


ELECTROMAGNETS: HOW THEY WORK (col, b & w, II min, mid, 


EBF)—construction of an electromagnet. 


ENERGY IN OUR RIVERS (col, b & w, II min, gr 4-8, Cor]}—how 


rivers are harnessed to provide electric power. 


FLOW OF ELECTRICITY, THE (b & w, I! min, mid, McG-H)—fac- 
tors affecting flow of electricity. 


GRAVITY (col, b & w, 11 min, gr 4-8, Cor)—its principles. 


HOW ELECTRICITY IS PRODUCED (col, |! min, Dowling, also 
available from IFB)—the three ways electricity is produced—friction, 
chemical action, and magnetic action. 


INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRICITY (col, b & w, II min, gr 4-8, 


Cor}—importance of electricity in society. 


LEARNING ABOUT ELECTRIC CURRENT (b & w, 8 min, mid, 
EBF)—characteristics, uses, dangers. 


MAGNETISM (col, b & w, 11 min, gr 4-6, Cor}—what magnetism is, 
how it works, and how it differs from electricity. 


MAGNETS (b & w, 14 min, pri-mid, McG-H)—their behavior. 
MAKING ELECTRICITY (b & w, II min, mid, EBF}—how it may be 


made by moving a coil of wire through a magnetic field. 


MICHAEL DISCOVERS THE MAGNET (b & w, II min, pri-mid, 
EBF)—things to do with magnets. 


PIPES IN THE HOUSE (col, b & w, 11 min, pri, CW}—sources of wa- 


ter, gas, and electricity, and how they get to our homes. 


PRINCIPLE OF THE GENERATOR (b & w, 10 min, mid-jr high, 
McG-H}—principles of electromagnetic induction. 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING (b & w, 10 min, mid-jr high, McG-H) 


—phenomena of thunder and lightning in simple terms. 


WE USE POWER (col, b & w, I! min, mid, CW}—various kinds. 


FILMSTRIPS 
ELECTRICITY (b & w, 40 fr, mid, McG-H}—basic concepts. 
ELECTRICITY (col, 49 fr, mid, EBF}—from Science at Work series. 





A LAB 
ON WHEELS 


SET = SD 








The Cenco Mobile Laboratory is equipped 
with gas, electric and water services. Hag 
roomy storage area, Can be pushed easily 
by hand. Simplifies moving test apparatus 
from storeroom to test area. Is _ ideal 

for on-the-spot testing 


and quality control, 


No. 71900 Each $295.00, 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO, 

A Subsidiary of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1718-Y—irving Park Road « Chicago 13, Illinois 
Mountainside, N. J. Montreal Santa Clara 
Somerville, Mass. Toronto Los Angeles 
Birmingham, Ala. Ottawa Vancouver Houston 
Cenco S.A., Breda, The Netherlands Tulsa 













eHowune Pictures 

2, ») OUTSTANDING 
FILMS 

IN COLOR FOR 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Animal Life at Low Tide 
Aquarium Wonderland 
Dams 

Earthworms 

Hawaii-Origin and Nature 
How Electricity is Produced 
Insect Collecting 

Insect Foods 

The Ladybird Story 

Little Animals 

Microscopic Wonders in Water 
Toads 

Wind at Work 

Working Water 


Write for descriptive catalog. 
1056 So. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 












SCIENCE ON RECORDS 


FX61620 Sounds of A Tropical Rain Forest in 
America Includes, THE DRY SEASON Cricket 
and Dove, Violaceous Jay, Black Howler Mon- 
keys, Parrott, Swainson Toucan, Cicadas, etc 

FX6122 Sounds of the American Southwest re- 
corded by Dr. Charles M. Bogert of the American 
Museum of Nat. Hist., N.Y. The sounds recorded 
are those that anyone traveling in the arid por- 
tions of southern California, Arizona and New 
Mexico might hear during a single summer 

FX6124 Sounds of Animals audible communica- 
cation of zoo and farm animals. These various 
recorded sounds suggest that just as man has 
his own special language, so animals have their 
own special means of vocal communication, 

FX6126 (FPX126) Sounds of Carnival The 
Midway and Merry-Go-Round Music, Recorded 
at the Royal American Shows by students of the 
Chicago Institute of Design his record is for 
young and old. It is a documentary of typical 
sounds nostalgic and true of an American scene 

FX6136 The Science of Sound This record de 
scribes and demonstrates various phenomena of 
sound as an aid to understanding how sound is 
put to work for the benefit and pleasure of man 

FX6250 Sounds of Science Fiction Sounds of 
Approach of Missile or Creature, Launching Site, 
Elevator descending. Space Ship Hatch, Rocket 
Blast-Off, Exterior of Space Ship in Motion, 
Electronic siren, Beeper, Cosmic Bombardment, 
etc 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TO: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


177 WEST 46 STREET «© NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Approved by a distinguished Editorial 
whose Chairman is Dr. Irene F. Cypher, Professor 





POWERING AMERICA’S PROGRESS 
25 mins- Color 


Through the magic of the camera’s eye 
you visit a bituminous coal mine. You 
see the precautions that are taken before 
going underground. Once underground, 
you see the processes of mining coal 
which Is shipped, washed, sorted, graded 
and tested. You also learn about its 
many uses. 


BICYCLING SAFETY TODAY 


Shows how bicycling can be fun and safe 
by following a few important rules. The 


20 mins. 


importance of bicycle clubs and what 
they do. Bicycling for good health, thrills 
of bicycle races, and also shows the 
old-time bicycles. 


THE ORANGE---FRUIT OF LIFE 
14/2 mins. Color 


Traces the romantic history of the orange 
in animated sequences, historical scenes, 
and shots of modern handling methods. 
From seeds brought to the Americas by 
Columbus, and grown wild in Seminole 
Indian land, millions of oranges are har- 
vested annually. Shows some of the com- 
plex machinery which sorts, cleans, ex- 
tracts juice, and utilizes the entire fruit. 


IRON PONIES 11 mins. 


Will give your students an insight Into 
the subject of transportation. Shows 
America’s most popular toy—electric 
trains. Closeups show latest models, how 
thay are made and how they work. 


Approved Classroom Films 


Board 


Education, New York University. These films 


telate to such subject areas as geography, his- 


ty, science, health, and social studies. They're 


valuable classroom tools that will help you meet 
your curriculum requirements. 


| films are loaned to you FREE OF CHARGE— 


you pay only the parcel post, to and from the 
Nearest exchange. And you can be sure that each 


owing will be a worthwhile experience for your 


pupils. 


Reserve your showings of these free loan 
— sound films today. Use the coupon 
elow. 











PROGRESS 


SAFETY TODAY 


_—. 





_ 
= 
_— 


INSTITUTE OF 
VISUAL COMMUNICATION, INC. 
40 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


TITLE | Date Desired Alternate 


POWERING | 
AMERICAN 





BICYCLING 


THE ORANGE 
FRUIT OF LIFE 


| 





IRON PONIES | 








[) Send complete list of films for our 
P.T.A. 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 


SCHOOL 
TIL ITILILTITITTrTrtrrteLeLLeiLeLeeFLLLeeL. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
(series of three filmstrips, b & w, 
47-48 fr each, gr 4-9, SVE, also 
available from CENCO}—electric- 
ity, permanent magnets, electric 
magnets. 


ELECTRICITY DOES IT FOR YOU 
(col, 30 fr, pri, McG-H)—what 
electricity does. 


ELECTROMAGNETS (col, 42 fr, 
mid, McG-H}—what they are and 


| do. 


ELECTRONICS (b & w, 40 fr, Stan- 


bow)—basic concepts. 


FRICTIONAL ELECTRICITY (b & 
w, 44 fr, mid, McG-H)—static elec- 
tricity. 

HOW WATER PRODUCES ELEC- 
TRICITY (col, 41 fr, Dowling)}— 


principle of water to produce elec- 
tricity is same today as always. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY 
(col, 31 fr, pri, SVE)}—what magnets 
attract; where they come from; 
what they are used for. 


MAGNETS (b & w, 40 fr, mid, 
McG-H}—simple concepts. 


MAGNETS (series of four film- 
strips, col, 35 fr each, gr K-3, JH) 
—how a magnet acts. 

MAGNETS (series of two filmstrips, 
col, 35 fr, gr 4-8, JH}—why mag- 
nets act as they do. 


MAGNETS (col, 49 fr, mid, EBF}— 


from Science at Work series. 


UNDERSTANDING ELECTRICITY 
(series of seven filmstrips, col, 35 
fr each, gr 4-8, JH}—what elec- 
tricity is and does. 


WHYS OF ELEMENTARY SCI- 
ENCE: ELECTRICITY AND MAG.- 
NETS (series of four filmstrips, col, 
gr 1-4, FH)}—magnets, electricity. 


WONDERLAND OF SCIENCE 
(series of nine filmstrips, col, pri- 
intermed, EGH)—electric _ light, 


motion picture, and so on. 


TRANSPARENCIES 


ELECTRICITY (series of ten slides, 
jr high, Tweedy)—static electricity, 
magnetic fields, transformers, and 
so on, with color overlays. 


MODELS 
#200 BASIC ELECTRICAL KIT 


(9 instruments and handbook for 
performing 28 experiments, upper 
elem-jr high, Ml} —valuable for sci- 
ence corner. 


MAGNETS ([Alnico bar magnets, 


Vp” x YWi4”’, Instructo)—purchase by | 


dozen for magnetic boards. 


STAS SCIENCE LABS (see Air and 





Weather Listing). 





Twelves—has its own distinctive tune | SR gE ORO Ree 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- g BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS ' 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited = Dept. D-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS : 
tempo. Because children habitually ' - ie ' 
° ; - _— & Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- ' 
memorize their records, they quickly 4 ords and 11, Quiz Cards. I understand that if & 
= ; ieati « ; am no ully satisfied, can return the com- 
master the multiplication tables with . plete set within “five days for full refund. a 
these records. H H 
od P P O $9.95 enc. School purchase order , 
A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. § i . So ee ae 
writes: “Our children are taking new 4 © 45 RPM © 78 RPM H 
interest in learning their multiplication. ; - ‘ 
| Your vecords have @ unique approach = 9 Om «++: 8 sooo sc ccccccceccccccoccocs ' 
and a good one. Excellent investment 1 . 
for schools and parents.” . School .........esssseeesersveeeeeeve 1 
. * 
The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- : shite s 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 4 H 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz © city State ae 
game for each table. Everyone in your ~TtrtrtrtrrTrt tert ttytt t t t t T T 





5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- class will have fun trying to “beat the 
tion Tables have been set to music and man on the record” in the quiz. 

put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Reec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 








Dr. IRENE CYPHER, Associate Professor of Education at NEW York UNIVERSITY, 
past-President of the METROPOLITAN AUDIO VISUAL ASSOCIATION, and A-V Editor of 
INSTRUCTOR Magazine, demonstrates the unique advantages of the NORELCO 
| ‘Continental’ Tape Recorder to a group of student teachers at N.Y .U. Selection of the 
| NORELCO for inclusion in the exhibits in N.Y.U.’s “Model Classroom” was based upon 

performance standards of fidelity, reliability, versatility and functional simplicity. 
| The NoRExLco ‘Continental’ is a product of North American Philips Co., Inc., High 
| Fidelity Products Division, Dept. IN1, 230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. 1., New York. 
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The Excitement 


Om Denne 


Science... 


The Essence of Today’s Culture 


For enrichment of your presentation of the 
basic concepts . . . for the excitement of 
discovery ... 


Build your program around films and film- 
strips that are backed by today’s most 
authoritative collaborators . . . by the pro- 
ducers who assure most careful attention to 
production quality in every detail. 


“The American people will not know what 
they must know about science unless they 
are taught. To improve the high school pro- 
gram while, at the same time, making it 
possible to do more in fewer years is a highly 
desirable goal. But it will not be reached 
unless young people are better prepared at 
the elementary level . . . this means better 
teaching materials. And we now realize be- 
yond any doubt that films are the most 
valuable of all such materials. Good science 
films can communicate basic science con- 
cepts and prepare young people for concrete 
science experience.” 


co 


George N. Shuster 


President, Hunter College, 
New Yor City 
Member, EBF 
Boarc D 
| 
EBFC 


“— Soe al Element 
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The Earth and its Neighbors 
In Space—Filmstrip Series 





Willy Ley, EBF Collaborator, 


Writer and consultant on 
rockets and space travel 

















All of these materials are 
yours for your professional 
enrichment under the NDEA 
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Simple Chemistry 


FILMS 


CHEMICAL CHANGE (col, b & 
w, 12 min, mid-jr high, McG-H)— 


chemical changes around us. 





CONSTRUCTIVE CHEMISTRY (b | 


& w, 10 min, mid-jr high, Almanac) 


—contribution cf chemistry to our | 


modern world. 


CRYSTALS (UNDER THE MICRO- 
SCOPE) (b & w, 10 min, jr high, Al- 
manac}—how many kinds there are 
in our natural world. 


CRYSTALS AT WORK ([b & w, 10 
min, jr high, Almanac)—crystals, 


especially quartz, are valuable in 


sound recording and reproducing. 


EXPLAINING MATTER: ATOMS | 


AND MOLECULES (col, b & w, 14 
min, mid, EBF}—how atoms com- 
bine to form molecules which in 


| turn form all materials. 


EXPLAINING MATTER: MOLE- 
CULES IN MOTION (col, b & w, 


11 min, mid, EBF)}—properties of 
| solids, liquids, gases. 


FIRE (b & w, II min, mid, EBF)— 


domestic use, principles of com- 


| bustion, and so on. 


| CHOOSE CHEMISTRY! (col, b & 
w, 15 min, jr high, BF, also available 
from IFB)— to interest young peo- 
ple in science, and the possibility 
of chemistry or mathematics as 
careers. 


INTRODUCTION TO CHEMIS- 
TRY (col, b & w, II min, gr 7-8, 
Cor}—to stimulate interest in the 
study of chemistry. 


LEARNING ABOUT HEAT (b & w, 
8 min, mid, EBF}—how heat 


changes the state of matter. 


MEASURING TEMPERATURE (b 


m | & w, Il min, mid, McG-H)—the 


contraction and expansion of |i- 
quids and metals. 


| MOVING X-RAYS (b & w, 10 min, 


jr high, Almanac}—practical appli- 
cation of X-rays. 


OXYGEN (b & w, 22!/, min, jr 
high, produced by CAS, available 
from Almanac}—demonstration of 
the fact that oxygen is essential to 


all life. 
' 





UP-TO-THE. 
MINUTE! 


This valued 
program 
begins 
where 
textbooks 
leave oft 


oe Your teaching aids on light have proved 
very valuable /n supplementing our classroom 
resources. The flim strips were of particular 
value as we had no visual aid that could help 
us in this subject. Summing up. | found th 
teaching aids to be of exce//ent quality; and of 
course their value grows each time we use 


them. ee 


This comment from a junior high school science 
teacher is typical of the high praise accorded 
the supplementary classroom program distrib 
uted by the Better Light Better Sight Bureau. 
Last year, 30,000 teachers sent for this compre 
hensive program. It presents the intriguing sub- 
ject of Light and Sight in a manner designed to 
heighten student interest and lighten teaching 
work. Moreover, the Bureau’s aids are thor 
oughly up-to-date, in contrast to standard text 
books which are not normally able to keep 
abreast of rapid developments in this specialized 
field. 
NEW KITS READY NOW 


The Bureau’s supplementary teaching program 
“Living with Light”, is specifically formulated 
for General Science and Health classes 
It is based on the National Education Associ# 
tion’s handbook, “Teaching About Light ané 
Sight”, and is approved by NSTA evaluators 


Materials include 3 film strips with accompany} 


ing scripts, an 8-page teacher's guidebook ané 
a set of 6 leaflets for each of 40 students. 


FREE FOR THE ASKING 


A complete classroom package sufficient for # 
pupils will be sent without cost or obligation 
teachers in areas served by a Better Light Bette 
Sight Bureau utility sponsor. (We will chec 
our sponsor list for your area.) For your fre 
kit, simply send your own name, and you 
school’s name and address, to: BETTER LICHT 
BETTER SIGHT BUREAU, Dept. LWL41,P.0. Bot 
1647, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N.Y 
(Offer not available to students nor to 
scribers outside the U.S.A.) 
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PHYSICS AT HOME (b & w, 

min, jr high, Poin atrdbaah sci- 
entific principles involved in every- 
day activities. 


PROPERTIES OF WATER (col, b & 
w, IL min, gr 7-8, Cor)—water's 
properties and characteristics. 


RADIUM (b & w, 10 min, jr high, 
Almanac}—how this vital substance 
was developed from pitchblende. 


SIMPLE CHANGES IN MATTER 
(col, b & w, I! min, gr 4-8, Cor)— 
basic differences between physical 
and chemical changes in matter. 


SOLIDS, LIOUIDS, AND GASES 
b&w, 9 min, mid, McG-H)—three 
sates of matter and how some 
things may be changed from one 
state to another. 


THINGS DISSOLVE (b & w, 10 
min, pri-mid, McG-H)—although 


some things dissolve, some do not. 


THINGS EXPAND WHEN HEAT- 
ED (b & w, 10 min, mid, McG-H}— 
movements of molecules before 
and after heat is applied to them. 


TRANSFER OF HEAT (b & w, I1 
min, mid-jr high, McG-H)—induc- 


tion, convection, radiation. 


WATER FOR THE COMMUNITY 
lcol, b & w, II min, gr 4-8, Cor}— 


how water is made pure. 


WONDER OF CHEMISTRY, THE 
b & w, 10 min, mid-jr high, McG- 
H}—chemistry is one of the sci- 
ences. 


WORLD OF MOLECULES, THE 
col, b & w, 11 min, mid, CW}— 
understanding why solids, liquids, 
and gases are what they are. 


FILMSTRIPS 


ALL MATTER HAS THREE 
FORMS (b & w, 44 fr, mid, McG-H) 


—basic concepts of matter. 


CHEMICAL CHANGE (col, 49 fr, 
mid, EBFi—one from the Science 


at Work series. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY (se- 
ties of three filmstrips, col, 43-46 
freach, gr 4-up, produced by SVE, 
ao available from CENCO)— 
through photos and diagrams, 
some basic facts about atoms, 
molecules, what things are made 
of, chemical changes. 


FINDING HOW THINGS 
CHANGE (col, 25 fr, gr 2-3, SVE) 
—heat and cold, evaporation, sim- 
ple chemical changes. 


FINDING OUT ABOUT THINGS 
AROUND US (col, 25 fr, gr 1-2, 
SVE}—many facets of common 
ings. 


wh HOW HEAT IS TRANSFERRED 


(col, 46 fr, mid, McG-H}—conduc- 


tion, and other methods by which heat 
is transferred. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
CHANGES IN EVERYDAY LIVING 
SERIES (series of three filmstrips, col, 
about 50 fr each, mid, McG-H}—how 
changes are caused, chemical experi- 
ments, oxidation. 


SOME THINGS DISSOLVE (col, 42 fr, 
mid, McG-H)—state of materials that 
dissolve. 


THERMOMETER, THE (b & w, 44 fr, 
mid, McG-H})—basic materials about 


this instrument. 


UNDERSTANDING CHEMICAL 
CHANGE (col, 42 fr, mid, McG-H)— 


some simple chemistry facts and under- 
standings. 


WE MAKE A FIRE (b & w, 47 fr, mid, 
EBF)—the chemistry of fire. 
MODELS 


STAS SCIENCE LABS (see Air and 
Weather listing). 
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The versatile SCHOOL MASTER 
= shows single frame 
es) filmstrips or 2x 2slides 
~» with equal efficiency. 

~O 7 Can be changed from 
filmstrip to slides in seconds; no 
tools needed . . . no parts to remove. 
Puts more light on the screen... 
permits showings in semi-darkened 





offers such a complete line of acces- 
sories for specific instruction re- 
quirements. 


By means of a Speed-i-o- 
scope®, or the inexpen- 
sive Tach Adapter®, you 
can use your (> 
SCHOOL MASTER \— | 7 
for tachistoscopic SS 


projection at varying speeds from 











rooms. No other filmstrip projector 


For complete information on SCHOOL MASTER Projectors 
and accessories, see your Graflex Audiovisual Dealer or write 
Dept. I-11, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 





~ tly a Graflex 


SCHOOL MASTER” 
Can Do 


So Many Jobs 
So Well | 


1/25 sec. to1/100 sec. on for Re- 


medial Reading, Response Threshold 
Analysis and Visual Acuity Testing. 


The Micro-Beam® Unit adapts the 
a SCHOOL MASTER 


PA for microscope slide 
ee Siw! ty projection at amaz- 
f e 
% ~~ ingly low cost. 


Six accessory — 
lenses, witha wide WI) )))) yy ) 
range of focal 


a ba Dab ae, 
- ij 


SCHOOL MASTER 750 shown with ex- Pe | 
clusive accessory Rewind Take-up and ee ' 
Semi-Automatic Slide Changer. 


GRAFLEX 


[~iP 
2 \ “w = # 
i S% . 3 
: J,  Yynni 
&.. 
. 4-1 - 
4 A ~ 
= > 
- 
i ae 
Po 
“ 
a as 


i 


lengths adapt the SCHOOL MASTER 
to every projection distance and 
screen size. 


The SCHOOL MASTER (with remote 
control) also works in conjunction 
with the Graflex Classic PM Tape 
Recorder. Provides 
completely auto- 
matic presenta- 
tions, synchroniz- 
ing sound and filmstrip. 





SCHOOL MASTERS are the most 
efficient and versatile portable film- 
strip and slide projectors on the 
market. No wonder they are the 
most popular with today’s edu- 
cators. Four models to choose from: 
500 watt and 750 watt, manual or 
remote control. 





A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT corporation CGP» 
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~ MAKE YOUR CLASSROOM 


“" EXCITING 


PLACE TO LEARN 





INSTRUCTO 
MAGNETIC 
VISUAL AIDS 





easy to use — last for years 


Here's a clever new way to help your students visualize arith- 
metic and language arts concepts. Instructor magnetic materials 
adhere to any metal surface in your classroom, or use our metal 
chalk-boards. They're cut from heavy pressed-board, and each 
piece has its own powerful magnet fastened to the back. They're 
easy to handle and lend themselves to use in a variety of teach- 
ing situations. Send for a copy of Instructo’s visual aids catalog 


for full details. 


Other famous Instructo 
teaching aids 


BaticsS AND Scie, 
\ ce Se 


"QUALIFY * 


” » ot 
Renae ritut 1 





{NSTRUCTO 


PR 


‘oh ge med 


¢ Instructo Flannel Boards 
and Felt Cut-Outs 


* Instructo Educational Toys 








Shhh...New Kalart/Victor Is So Quiet You Barely Hear It Run 


Here is the quietest running 16mm 
sound projector ever built. Mechanical 
noises never distract classroom atten- 
tion. 


The new Kalart/Victor offers many 
other important improvements. Light 
output is increased. New, more powerful 
15-watt amplifier results in sheer listen- 
ing pleasure. New door-mounted speaker 
makes for more convenient setup. 
Speaker can be left closed on the pro- 
jector while running—or detached and 


placed next to the screen. Still picture 


76 


projection is 5 times brighter. Mainte- 
nance is simplified, too. Lubrication is 
required only once a year. Ask your 
authorized Victor Dealer for a demon- 
stration soon. 


FREE—Treasure Chest of Audio-Visual 
Ideas. For your copy check #10 on 
Instructor Coupon Service, page 91. 


ZKALART 





Victor Animatograph Corp., Div. of Kalart 
PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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FILMS 


ATOM, THE (b & w, 10 min, jr high, Almanac)—basic patterns of 


atomic structure. 


INSIDE THE ATOM (b & w, i! min, NFBC}—what it is; its uses. 


MAGIC OF THE ATOM, THE (series of 26 films, b & w, 12!/p min 
each, jr high, Almanac}—benefits of peacetime atomic energy. 


NATURE OF ENERGY, THE (col, b & w, II min, gr 4-8, Cor}—scien. 


tific concept of energy. 


OUR FRIEND THE ATOM (two parts, col, 48 min, gr 5-10, Disney}— 
Part |, history of the atom; Part 2, how atoms can be used. 


UNDERSTANDING MATTER AND ENERGY (col, 18 min, intermed. 
jr high, produced by Visual Education Films, available from IFB)— 


physical properties of matter. 


WHAT ARE THINGS MADE OF? (col, b & w, II min, gr 4-8, Cor}— 


defines and explains composition 


FILMSTRIPS 


ATOMS AND MOLECULES (col, 43 fr, mid, McG-H}— introduction 


to atoms and its properties. 


KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY GRADE TEACHERS 


Two new 33 1/3 LP 
FOLKWAYS recordings. 


THE DOWNTOWN & SUPER MARKET STORY - FC 7070 

THE LAUNDRY & BAKERY STORY - FC 7071 

With authentic sound effects, lyrics and mel- 
odies woven into 4 stories about The Depart- 
ment Store, Super Market, Laundry and 


Bakery. Each album includes record contents 
in booklet form. 


For introductory offer write 
HELEN GENE PURDY 


119 NORTH HIGHLAND AVENUE 





CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 





FREE 





TAPES SCRIPTS & TRANSCRIPTIONS 


The Free Tapes, Scripts, and Transcrip- 
tions you need to enrich and vitalize your 
teaching are listed, classified, and sepa- 
rately indexed by Title, Subject, and 
Source in the New, 1961 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE TAPES, 
SCRIPTS, AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 
Edited by Walter A. Wittich, Ph.D., Professor 
of Education, University of Wisconsin 
Available for $5.75 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 





Dept. IN, Randolph 1, Wis. 















Use the KINESTHETIC Approach 


For a remedial ald to correct reversals and to repro- 


duce numbers. Non-abrasive beaded numbers (2%, 


high) 1 through 10 on removable pressure sensitive 
barour Reg. $1.50 value. Send only $1.00 to 
TOUCH inc., P.O. Box 5385, Reno, Nevada 


(Ask your nearest school supplier for our free | 


brochure.) 


of matter. 





a For grades : 
“HAPPY HOUR” Series of 16 sim- 


le dances, beautifully recorded with 
full orchestra on four 78 r.p.m. 


records, Widely used and acclaimed } 
by schools everywhere. Write for free 
literature on these and other records 
for square, round, mixer, folk and 
ballroom dancing. 


mead 


"Windsor Records 





Area 
Magnifying 


100x 


—Enlarges Pictures, 
Printing & Objects! 
—Full Color! Readable! 
NEW! Electric Magne} 
Optical Instrument proig 
& enlarges clippings, 
tures, sketches, object 
full natural color, com 
y readable. Prog 
on_ wall, screen or t 
MAGNIFIES 100 ARE 
Enlarges any material 
to 3% x 4 in. to 321 
in. Used in hundreds 


of schools, homes, 





nesses. Also make ™ 
sketches easy from any copy. Enameled steel. 1% 
7%” high. Quality 2” focusing lens. Standard 
volt. Use regular bulb 


Guaranteed. Postpaid $4. 
(Extra Bright Projection Bulb, 85c) 4 
DeLuxe 100X Projector. Modern plastic design $7, 
Carrying handle, High quality lens Postpaid 
JOHNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 925, Detroit 7, ™ 
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—BE A READER OF THE LEADER- 


Order your subscription today: 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N-\ 


Project 
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atomic structure, isotopes, and so on, with color overlays. 


SSN GEORGE WASHINGTON (Revell, available from Educ Ser)— 


nuclear submarine with Polaris missiles that actually fire. 


fornia 
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= me THE GOLDEN 
RECORD LIBRARY 


The most exciting news in 
A. $30 re music appreciation m years 


/ nbehe " A (- 


B.Aep RAB AAA RE em 














1% | 98 o ¥rF : ; 
for just posTPAl Now, with these 12 records you can have a basic record library in 


your own music room! Here are great symphonies, folk songs, dances, 
Gilbert and Sullivan, hymns, carefully selected and expertly recorded, 
at an unbelievably low price. It would take you months to duplicate 
this collection—months of poring through catalogs, listening, choos- 
ing and rejecting—and cost you three to four times as much money. 


UNEXCELLED TEACHING AID — EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 
Each album comes with an illustrated booklet that explains the 
record. When it is a record of songs, it includes the words; when it 
is a record about instruments, it shows and explains each one. Addi- 
tional copies of these valuable teaching aids available at nominal cost. 

These are 12” high-fidelity, long-playing records — the kind that 
generally sell for $4-$5 each. Yet the entire GOLDEN RECORD LIBRARY 
costs you just $15.95 complete and postpaid. 


THE GOLDEN RECORD LIBRARY : or ° 
includes these young people’s favorites: | Other GOLDEN RECORDS you'll 











want for your classes: 

Vol iit INSTRUMENTS OF THE | 17+ FIRESIDE TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 
“ORCHESTRA 29. A CHILD'S INTRODUCTION TO JAZZ 
Vol. Il: GREAT CLASSICAL MUSIC 30. SONGS FROM 7 GREAT RODGERS AND 

Vol. IV: COMPLETE STORY-SONGS HAMMERSTEIN SHOWS 
FROM THE BIBLE 47. CONDUCT YOUR OWN ORCHESTRA 
~ - Pon ners Senteene 57. ACHILD’S INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH 
"AND MARCHING SONGS 61. ROMPER ROOM 
Vol. Vil: GREAT TREASURY OF 62. DANNY KAYE’S STORIES FROM FAR- 
CLASSIC FAIRY TALES AWAY PLACES 
Vol. Vill: AMERICA ON THE MOVE List price $1.98 each. Special 4 
Vol. IX: THE oes. md GILBERT tional price on 5 or more, $1.49 each 
AND SULL Write for a complete list. 
assign MUSIC OF. He oan 58. MAURICE EVANS’ INTRODUCTION TO 
Vol. XI: DANCES FOR EVERYONE SHAKESPEARE, including 2 books. List 
Vol. XI: SONGS OF FAITH, price $3.98. Special educational price 
PRAYERS AND HYMNS 3.24. 
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AFFILIATED PUBLISHERS, Educational Division, Dept. HL | 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
00 Please send me........ sets +. Tue Gotpven Recorp Liprary 
at $15.95 per set postpaid. | 
00 Also, send me the Gotpen Recorps, whose numbers I have 1 
circled below, at $1.98 each. ($1.49 each for 5 or more.) 
17 29 30 47 57 61 62 58 ($3.24) | 
If not completely satisfied, I may return these records within | 
two weeks for a complete refund. a 
~< 
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TRANSPARENCIES Audubon—National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28 

. s — Avalon—Avalon-Daggett Productions, 441 North Orange Drive, Los Angeles 36 
ATOMIC SERIES (series of seven slides, , high, Tweedy}—dides of AV Enterprises—Audio-Visual Enterprises, P.O. Box 8686, Los Angeles 8 
Avis—Avis Films, P.O. Box 643, Burbank, California 
MODELS BF—Bailey Films, 6509 DeLongpre Avenue, Hollywood 28 
Bray—Bray Studios, Inc., 729 Seventh Avenue, New York 19 
BSF—Basic Skill Films, 1355 Inverness Drive, Pasadena 3, California 
CENCO—Central Scientific Co., 1700 Irving Park Rd., Chicago 13 
N/S SAVANNAH (Revell, available from Educ Ser}—first atom- CF—The Conservation Foundation, 30 East 40th Street, New York 16 


powered merchant ship. Cor—Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water Street, Chicago 1 
H-1550 WESTINGHOUSE ATOMIC POWER PLANT (Revell avell. Cornell—Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
able from Educ Ser} conversion of nuclear power to electricity. CW—Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 801 North Seward Street, Los Angeles 38 


Disney—Walt Disney Productions, 500 South Buena Vista Street, Burbank, Cali- 


Producers of Science AV Materials Dowling—Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S$. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35 


EBF—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 


AF.—Avis Films, P.O. Box 643, Burbank, California ; IHlinois 

Almenae—Almanac Films, inc., 41 Union Square West, New York 3 EGH—Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer Avenue, Jamaica 35, New York 

AMNH—The American Museum of Natural History, Central Park West at 79th Educ Ser—Educational Services, 1730 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Street, New York 24 Elkins—Herbert M. Elkins Co., 10031 Commerce Street, Tujunga, California 


FA—Film Associates of California, 11014 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25 


FH—Filmstrip House, 432 Park Avenue 
South, New York 16 


Indiana—\ndiana University, Audio-Visual 
Center, Bloomington, Indiana 

/FB—International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 

Instructo—Instructo Products Co., 1635 
North 55th St., Philadelphia 31 

IVES—tnternational Visual Education 
Service, Inc., 300 South Racine Ave., 
Chicago 7 

JH—The Jarn Handy Organization, Inc., 
2821 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11 

Johnson—Johnson Hunt Productions, Film 
Center, La Canada, California 

LIFE—Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20 

Carl F. Mahnke Productions—Carl F. 
Mahnke Productions, Inc., 215 East 
Third St., Des Moines 9, lowa 

McG-H—McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36 

Mi—Models of Industry, 2100 Fifth St., 
Berkeley 10, California 

MIS—Moody Institute of Science, Inc., 
114 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25 

NFBC—National Film Board of Canada, 
680 Fifth Ave., New York 19 

Science Assoc—Science Associates, Inc., 
Box 216, 194 Nassau St., Princeton, New 
Jersey 

SVE—-Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 

Stanbow—Stanbow Productions, Inc., Val- 
halla, New York 

Tweedy—Tweedy Transparencies, 321 
Central Ave., Newark 3, New Jersey 

United World—United World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29 





More Listings! 


Space did not permit the listing 
of AV materials on Sound and 
Light, Earth and Sky, Plants and 
Animals. For a copy of these list- 
ings, send two 4-cent stamps (not 
a stamped envelope) and your 
name and address to The Instructor, 
Department AVL, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Two more reasons why 
your best buy is better 
than ever: Zvery Student 


Microscope should have these 
features. Most have neither... 
only the Bausch & Lomb 
Standard Teaching Micro- 

scope has both: 


N EW LIFETIME BALL- 


BEARING FOCUS 


The slide floats on ball bear- 
ings to assure perfect smooth- 
ness . 


. the most wear-free 
focusing in any student 
microscope. 


NEW FORCE- 


PROOF CLUTCH 


Prevents damage to 
fine adjustment 
mechanism and spec- 
imens. Students 
can’t damage 
focusing 
assembly 
by forc- 
ing the 
fine focus 
knob. 


BAUSCH & LOMB STANDARD 
TEACHING MICROSCOPE 


You'll get extra years of service 
from the B&L ST Microscope. . . 
it’s student proof to stand up under 
the hardest classroom use. 

And the ST Microscope is hands 
down the finest instrument in the 
school budget range. It’s standard 
size, with standard operation and 
laboratory grade optics. 

Made in America to the world’s 
highest standards. Lifetime war- 
ranty; only $112.50 in lots of 5. 
Meets C.C.S.S.0. Purchase Guide 
Requirements, Nos. 2625, 2645, 
and 2650. 








BAUSCH & LOMB 


Vv 


BAUSCH & LOMB INCORPORATED! 
85713 Bausch St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 
(CD Please send Catalog D-1079. 


| CO I'd like a demonstration of B&L Stand- 
| ard Teaching Microscope. 








SS 
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BOS cccccccccees 


| Professional 
| Address ........ 
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‘ ‘ i_M e RECOMMENDED BY 


DONALD W. SMITH 
Director of Audio-Visual Education 
Public Schools 
Kansas City, Missouri 


AFRICAN VILLAGE—17 min.; sound; color $180; produced by Theo- 
dore Holcomb and distributed by New York University Film Library, 26 
Washington Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

The village is in Guinea on Africa’s west coast. Views of a chief and his 
drummers who call people to work from their thatched huts, and children tak- 
ing part in communal life and school. Upper grades. 


FAST IS NOT A LADYBUG—10 min.; sound; color $110; black and 
white $60; produced by Film Associates of California, 10521 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Develops concepts of fast and slow, and relative speed, by observing growing 
things and means of travel familiar to young children. Primary grades. 


HOW ELECTRICITY IS PRODUCED—11 min.; sound; color $110; 


produced by Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 South Robertson Blvd., Los 
Angeles 35, Calif. 

Explains the principles of electricity 
Demonstrates static electricity, 
erators, and the storage 


as produced by energy and friction. 
and relates magnetic electricity to large gen- 
and distribution of electricity. Upper grades. 


IRELAND—THE O’REILLY FAMILY OF KILLARNEY—16 min.; sound; 


color $130; produced by Frith Films, 1816 North Highland Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


O’ Reilly children help around home, go shopping, and see donkey carts and 
horse-drawn wagons. In the country they see peat cut, visit with gypsies, and 
go to the castle with the Blarney Stone. Upper grades. 


LET’S POLKA—7 min.; sound; color $80; produced by KUHT Film 
Production, University of Houston, Houston 4, Texas. 

Groups of elementary pupils demonstrate polka steps from simple to complex. 
A companion film is “Let’s Schottische.” Middle and upper grades. 


MEASURING AREAS: SQUARES, RECTANGLES—11 min.; sound; col- 
or $110; black and white $60; produced by Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Making a checkerboard shows how the total number of units equals length 
times width. Areas of other squares and rectangles are demonstrated by special 
photographs of wire screen, carpet, and fence. Middle and upper grades. 


OCEAN OF AIR—13 min.; sound; color $135; 
World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N.Y 

Animated drawings and live photography show how air is a mixture of gases, 
takes up space, has weight, presses down, is needed by plants, and is used by 
man in many ways. Middle and upper grades. 


produced by United 


PROWLERS OF THE EVERGLADES—32 min.; sound; color; lease; 
produced by Walt Disney Productions, Educational Film Division, 500 
South Buena Vista Ave., Burbank, Calif. 

Views of various birds getting food. Shows how alligators and birds are 
adapted to life in the water world of the Florida Everglades. Upper grades. 


SIMPLE MACHINES: THE INCLINED PLANE FAMILY—I11 min.; 
sound; color $120; black and white $60; produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 

Mark discovers how several kinds of inclined planes make work easier at an 
amusement park, for the moving man, and in other situations. Upper grades. 


TELEVISION SERVES ITS COMMUNITY—I14 min.; sound; color $135; 
black and white $70; produced by Film Associates of California, 11014 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Follows the planning and production of three programs to show step-by-step 
processes in a television station—rehearsal, control-room directing, 


film use, 
video taping, remote-control broadcasting, and trans: ission. 


Upper grades. 


WHERE THE TIGER PROWLS—17 min.; sound; color $175; black 

and white $85; produced by New York Zoological Society, distributed 

by McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Shows how tigers affect village life in India, and has views of mother and 


baby tiger drinking, swimming, and searching for food. Upper grades. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” ecards and file alphabetically. 
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dual, het Umagtha, 
stimulud, donde 
Umphorrdadtion! 
COME AND SEE THE 
PEPPERMINT TREE 


By Evelyn Lohoefer and 
Donald McKayle 


Here’s a view of 
creating delightful 
record for children 


impressive endorsements, 


@ “Highly recomm 


—Parents Magazine. 


2 “An 


breath of freshness.” 
—N., Y. Herald Tribune. 


@ “These songs express many varied 
aspects of a child’s world ... ina 


manner completely 


with a child’s sense of reality and 


fantasy.” —Louis Horst, Juilliard, 
ft WC-302 at better siores 
| or order direct from 
| 


| 
pSHINGTo, 





—— 
Ware BEvrenoivt TREE 
a. “wD 


imaginative record . .. a 


Washington Records, 





eb ae 3 


pn? « 
, ei 
ty : 


the child’s world 
No other 
has received such 


magic! 


ended,” 


kindred in spirit 


0 Conn. Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
$3.98 each, postage 
paid. Free catalog. 











34 Famous 








For Teachers of 
SOCIAL SWDIES 
GEOGRAPHY 
SCIENCES, HISTORY 
and others 


FILMS FROM 





FOR RENTAL OR PURCHASE 
A wide choice of sound films in color and 
black & white, about the fascinating land 
“Down Under.” _— Free illustrated catalog 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 
636 Fifth Avenue @ WNew York 20. N. Y 
Liinstrated pamphlets and brochures also available 





-—FRENCH FOR BEGINNERS— 


AUDIO-VISUAL UNITS FOR TEACHING FRENCH IN 
ELEMENTARY and JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Each Unit contains an L. P. Record, a 
Filmstrip, a Wall Chart, a Manual, and 

(something brand new) a Pin-Pointer. 


Six Different Titles — Versatile, Complete, 
Properly Designed Teaching Materials. 


For information, write to 


ee 
8 


and 


YY tounts Inc. 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Available ng or 
under N 


250 West 57th Street 














PICTURES 





ow... art, tit- 


make sae ae eeee 
a history, more in- 


V 

eiesing with these fine 
5! 1,” sepia pre 4 Nature 5 

. prints on an 
about Presidents of the & Special In Full 
United States including & 
our new President. « Natural Color 
Every schoolroom should § 
have the complete set of g 20 Big 7” x 9 
34 at this sow price o + g full color prints on 
Order NOW send birds, animals and 
check, cash, of money § other nature sub 
order. ; jects. 


Now ready, our 1961 
catalog with 1600 mini- 
ature illustrations. Only é 
35c. eT 


PERRY PICTURES INC. 


Dept. C-1, Maiden, Massachusetts 





AIRP 
Orga 
$5.75 
We 
story 
plane: 
This | 
help t 


EMII 
ducee 
Co., ' 

Art 
peopl 
Cana 
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visua 


FRE! 
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+ ONLY $1.00 | 
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iLMSTRIPS Bee 


RECOMMENDED BY IRENE F. CYPHER 


EE Associate Professor 


we 
% School of Education 
i. New York University 
~ > 
AIRPLANES, JETS AND ROCKETS—6 strips; color; The Jam Handy MODEL AV-LSV 
id Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.; $31.50 per set; 


$5.75 single strip. 

| Well planned to hold the interest of today’s pupils, this set gives us the 

A story of powered flight. Outlines the advantages of jets over propeller-driven 

i) planes ; tells us how satellites and space stations orbit, and how a rocket works 
This material is presented in a way that will stimulate pupil discussion, and 

help to clarify many concepts about modern space-age problems. Upper grades. 


EMILY CARR—-single strip, one in series of “Artists of Canada”; pro- 
duced by National Film Board of Canada; available from Stanley Bowmar 
Co., Valhalla, N.Y.; $5 single strip. 
Art is not only a question of sketches and paintings, it is also a matter of 
people and their personalities. This strip brings us into communication with a 
HE Canadian artist and her work. A filmstrip of this type gives a personal value 
to subject matter, and is recommended for art appreciation and social science 
It indicates how an artist has drawn upon the life of Canada as inspiration for 
F visualizing the country and its people. Middle and upper grades. 





FRENCH FOR BEGINNERS—6 units; produced by Teaching Audials 
and Visuals, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y.; $33 per unit, consisting 
of a color filmstrip, record, wall chart, pin pointer and a teac cher’s manual. 

A practical series of materials designed to enable children to see and hear 


orld the language spoken as French children go about their daily activities. The 
ther content is well planned for language study, but at the same time it seems to have 
such a quality of sincerity. The pictorial material is sharp and clear, and the enuncia- 


tion and voice quality of the records is good. Middle and upper grades. 





ISRAEL: THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE—7 strips; produced by Ency- 
































. clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL; 
ine, . * 
| $42 per set; $6 single strip. 
Israel is a land of a number of quite distinct regional sections: Galilee, Haifa N 
’ and the Valley of Jezreel, the Negev, the Jordan Valley, Jerusalem and the Re 
Judean Hills, Tel Aviv and the Coastal Plain. These areas have influenced the O nN e W, CO mn pa ct, pt )} ta ble, 
me. lives of the people and the development of the nation. Middle and upper grades. 
i Is? ? ) a) 7) 
ried NEW BASIC WEATHER SERIES—4 strips color; produced by Society economical la Nnguage traine) 
na for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, IIL; $19.80 
pirit per set; $5.50 single strip. The Newcomb Pronunciator is a four-speed, variable-speed, compact 
ead hese strips answer the age-old questions of why seasons change, what causes . ‘ : : : 
= warm and cold fronts, hurricanes, and blizzards. In addition, we see how the phonograph with an earphone-microphone headset. It is designed pri- 
: Tiros satellite has enabled man to study the earth’s cloud cover, and we learn marily. as a pronunciation comparator in foreign language teaching, 
about new prospects for accurate weather study with modern instruments. . : ae , : . o ° 
Water avedes. but it will undoubtedly find many additional applications in libraries 
ores and reading rooms. The Pronunciator is an efficient teaching tool for 
rom TEACHING SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—4 strips; color; . ‘ a oF * 7 
elke produced by Long Filmslide Service, 7505 Fairmount Ave., El Cerrito, pupils of all ages. When the student repeats a word into the micro 
a Calif.; $16.50 per filmstrip, record, and guide. Sit alka phone, he hears exactly how his voice sounds to others as well as how 
e-< The titles of this series are ““The World Is So Full of a Number of Things” ; rere ' ett al " 
¢. “Science in Our Daily Bread”; “All about Milk”; “Science in the Magic Story closely his pronunciation appr oximates that of the recorded voice. 
lage of Water.’ Viewers see pupils in the kindergarten, primary, and elementary Circuit of vocal sound through microphone-amplifier-headphones in 
log. grades as they participate in experiences which are part of their daily living, effect bypasses hearing through bone conduction—the usual means of 
but which serve as introductions to the great world of science and scientific : : : ‘ tec a“ . a 
experimentation. These strips provide many suggestions for simple classroom ex- subjective perception—and gives an accurate, objective representation 
— periences, and indicate how to use illustrative materials effectively, and conduct of how the student’s voice really sounds. There are separate volume 
—_———_ 4 t s ° y . mY s. A , Ss. . 3 . . . 
ny | MMeresting field trips. All grades controls for phono and microphone. The Pronunciator is equipped 
For handy reference, paste these reviews with the Newcomb Acra-Set tone arm lifter. This permits, with the 
on Os 0" ened and he tpeeetionty. turn of a knob, introduction of a pause between words and simplifies 
repetition of a passage. It also protects the record. The Pronunciator 
“ capitalizes on the advantages inherent in disc recordings—ready 
New Adventures Teaching Indian Culture with a ierie , : Pee! 
A : — in 9 ND DANCE MUSIC availability, low cost, and ease of operation. Not only is the acquisi- 
UTHENTIC INDIAN CHANT A tion cost low, but the Pronunciator requires no expensive 
Recorded by Indians in New Mexico installation. Yet it is surprisingly versatile, has an input 
ALBUM |! ALBUM II ° ° ° P 
NAVAJO FEATHER DANCE SONG ROUND DANCE SONGS jack for audio signals from a tape recorder, radio, or 
NAVAJO SKIP DANCE SONG HOOP DANCE SONGS t ‘ ‘a A A 
MUDHEAD FUNMAKERS SONG HARVEST DANCE SONG teacher’s amplifier, also has an output jack to teacher’s 
HOPI YOUTH CORN DANCE CORN GRINDING SONG ; , : 
BS ZUNI ““KOMANCHEE” SONG BUTTERFLY DANCE SONG { ty monitor and an a.c. outlet for film projector. It requires 
ZUNI “HE-LE-LE” SON SONG OF THE BASKET DANCE F os > : é 
== RAVASO CIROLE DANCE DANCE OF THE CORN MAIDENS little maintenance, is as ruggedly built and dependable 
j TAOS HORSE TAIL DANCE CHANT OF THE BUFFALO DANCE z : - ; : 
» | YAA-NEE-WA SONG OF THE RAIN RACES as all Newcomb Audio equipment. It weighs just 12% 
Fal SOCIAL DANCE SONG TEWA SOCIAL DANCE SONG vad f . 
NAVAJO YEI-BE-CHAL | DEER ELK, AND ANTELOPE pounds, can be easily cari ied rom one room to anot er 
GPT beneccasencecenecace @ROGR NOW one eee eeeennenennenet or taken home fer special assignments. It takes up little 
x 1 ° a” a” a” " 
n , roon storage — -asures O”’8s XU"%8 X14% . ] : 
aan Tom Tom Reeords git7th Roee Rash Be, : 00 n in storage - sure 6°s"x9%"x14%". It p ays any 
) subg ' size record up to 12”. Write for your free copy of Bulletin 
Gt Album | ........$5.95 0 Album II ...... $5.95 [Both ........ $11.00 8 AV hte Aecaitienn tin the teste telat Sande 
1.00 9! @asssigtien tnciousttann tnetuded : -11 which describes the Pronunciator in detail. Handy 
I cos tanita cdctouetee dasneausedeoatiticcvadl toxcuicnavldineles ' bid specifications are also available to qualified personnel. 
(4 er ” 8 
— ihc <a he alg ei ay pati 1] NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS COMPANY, DEPT. I-1 
| Ee ee eee er ee 
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cience 


Filmeti 8 


FOR 
ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 
Full Color -— 


with Captions 


How Does A Garden Grow? 
How We See And Hear 

Life Story Of A Butterfly 
Miniature Plants Of The Desert 
Our Desert Treasure 

Wealth In The Ocean 

The Wonder Of Crystals 

The Wonders Of Snow 


write for catalog 


Moody 
Institute 
of Science 


P.0. BOX 25575 
LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 





Science films for grades 
K7 through 6... 


ee 
a all 


CENCO 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


announces SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN, a 
new series of 13 color sound films that bring 
into the classroom many interesting science 
items otherwise unavailable to the elementary 
teacher. Narrated by Ray Howe, Curator of 
Education, Kansas City Museum. 


Each film runs between twelve and thirteen 


minutes in length. Individual title in the series 
are: 


t 
i 
i 
i 
i 


EARTH AND ITS MOVEMENTS 
ANIMALS 

BIRD IDENTIFICATION—1 

BIRD IDENTIFICATION—1) 

BIRD HOUSES AND FEEDERS 
BIRDS’ NESTS 
ESKIMOS—FOOD AND SHELTER 
ESKIMOS—SHELTER 
ESKIMOS—SURVIVAL 
INDIANS—BOYS AND GIRLS 
INDIANS—HOW THEY LIVED 
INDIAN S—HUNTING 
INDIANS—STORIES AND LEGENDS 


For further information, contact your Cenco 


salesman or write for Booklet 501. 





CENCO EDUCATIONAL FILM CO. 


1718-Y—West Irving Park Rd., Chicego 13, Ill. 


Helping Pupils to 
Discover and Learn 
in Mathematics 
(Continued from page 6) 


pupils discover and learn: (a) the 
combination facts in addition, (b) 
adding the digits in like place-value 
positions, and (c) substituting or 
exchanging ten units or ones in any 
place-value position for one unit in 
the next higher place-value position. 

Subtraction is an inverse opera- 
tion to adding two addends. Sub- 
traction, as a mathematical and 
mental operation, is used to answer 
the question, “What is the differ- 
ence between two numbers?” The 
minuend is equivalent to the sum, 
and the subtrahend is a given ad- 
dend. The question to answer is, 
“What number when added to the 
subtrahend (the known addend) 
equals the minuend?” When sub- 
tracting one number from another 
(finding the difference between two 
numbers), one can use the additive 
method, finding what number when 
added to the subtrahend makes a 
number equal to the minuend (24 
+ ? = 79). Or, what number add- 
ed to 2 tens and 4 ones (24) equals 
7 tens and 9 ones (79)? Accuracy 
in subtraction may be checked by 
adding the number that is the differ- 
ence (the unknown addend) to the 
number that is the subtrahend to 
determine if the sum is equal to the 
minuend (24 + 55 = 79). 

Multiplication is a rapid method 
to find the sum (product) of a giv- 
en number of equal-value numbers 
or addends (8 & 54 = ?). Teach- 
ers should take time and use con- 
crete materials and quantitative 
questions to help pupils to discover 
and understand this. Pupils learn to 
interpret 8 as the number that tells 
how many addends. The thinking 
process involves, 8 >< 4 ones equal 
32 ones, or 3 tens and 2 ones. Write 
the 2 ones in the ones place and 
remember the 3 tens. The next step 
is to think, 8 5 tens equals 40 
tens, or 4 hundreds and no ones. 
Adding the 3 remembered tens, 
pupils then think 4 hundreds and 3 
tens. The product or sum is 432 (8 

< 54 = 432). Accuracy of the 
product (answer) may be checked 
by repeating the computation. Of 
course, the method of exchanging 
the multiplier and multiplicand (54 
x 8 = ?) may be used, provided 
pupils understand that the question 
is different. 

Division is an inverse operation 
to multiplication. Multiplication is 
a rapid mathematical and mental 
operation to find the sum or product 
of a given number of equal addends 
(8 & 7 = 56). Division is a rapid 
mathematical and mental operation 

(Continued on page 83 





From time to time short filler 
items for girls and boys are used 
in the back columns of the mag- 
azine. We welcome, but cannot 
acknewledge, contributions such 
as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, rid- 
dles, and games. Items (except 
seasonal) not published in six 
months should be considered re- 
jected. Those with stamped en- 
velopes will be returned. Ad- 
dress: Girls and Boys, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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SKIING HERE AND THERE 


EVENTS IN CANADA 
Steve Lohr of General Tours, Inc., 595 Madison 


Avenue, New York 22, will be happy to send you Per these felng ast a 


3,000-mile northern border, 
the Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau at Ottawa has 
a booklet Calendar of Events 
in Canada, listed by province 
and city so they are easy to 
follow. With this in hand, 
you won't miss exciting events 
such as the Winter Carnival 
in Montreal, beginning Jan- 
uary 6, and Regina's Ladies’ 
Curling Bonspiel, January 9, 


Holiday on Skis, a booklet on skiing in France, 
Austria, Switzerland, Germany, and Italy. The Utah 
Tourist Publicity Council, Salt Lake City, will do 
the same with Ski Utah. This state boasts of its ski 
snow and slope conditions, but Canada and many 
areas of the United States have tiptop skiing like- 
wise. Teachers are supposed to make good skiers 
because “they perform with carefree but not reck- 
less abandon," so make the most of your winter 
week ends. 


NEW HORIZONS 


Also worth sending for is the '60-'61 edition of New Hori- 
zons World Guide. Order this valuable book from Pan 
American Airlines, P.O. Box 1111, New York 17, for $2.00, 
on a money-back guarantee (more elsewhere). Its 576 pages 
cover 36 subjects on 92 countries. Pan Am claims that it 
outsells the next travel book by 4 to 1. This we can't prove, 
but we know the State Department uses it for personnel trav- 
eling abroad. 


INVITATIONS FROM THE SOUTH 


The Georgia Department of Commerce, at Atlanta, will send a booklet outlining 
seven Georgia Centennial Tours. The fourteenth of Charleston, South Carolina's his- 
toric private home tours will be from March 19 through April 9, when 25 homes open 
for morning and afternoon tours, coinciding with the blooms in the famous Magnolia, 
Cypress, and Middleton gardens, and perhaps with your spring vacation. A free copy 
of the current Mississippi Gulf Coast magazine from Vacation Club, Box 80-B, West 
Beach, Biloxi, will tell what you want to know about the whole gulf area. The Texas 
Highway Department (headquarters Austin) has a Texas Calendar of Events that prom- 
ises a plentiful diet of sports, culture, history, rodeos, and other distinctively Texan 
goodies. If you are planning a trip to Texas in the spring, San Antonio invites you 
to make it your headquarters. 
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Duty, Dumplings, and 
Discovery 
(Continued from page 37) 


“Grandmother said she would 
make our house the Sabbaday 
House for today,” Elijah thought. 
“Someone has come already!” 

He ran to open the door. There 
stood Dorcas Hulberry on the front 
porch. With her was Molly Millet, 
a pale thin girl who often had 
“fainting spells.” 

Dorcas’ eyes sparkled with mis- 
chief. “Isn't it nice that your house 
is right on the town square, Elijah?” 
she said. “Your grandmother said 
that since the Sabbaday House 
burned down, we could stay over 
here during the service. Molly felt 
queer all over, and I have sort of a 
headache.” 

“May I lie down upstairs?” asked 
Molly faintly. “It will be too warm 
for me by the fire.” 

Dorcas took Molly upstairs to 
Grandmother's bed and Elijah 
tidied up the dining room. 

“Have some bread and honey,” 
he invited Dorcas grandly when she 
returned. “Honey is good—for 
headaches and everything.” 

“Thank you,” said Dorcas, set- 
tling herself near the fire with the 
plate in her lap. “Tell me all about 
the Sabbaday House fire, Elijah! 
How shocked we were to see just a 
pile of blackness there in the snow!” 

“Uncle Anselm's tithing rod is 
burned, too, right inside the Sab- 
nodded — Elijah. 


smelled the smoke. He roused the 
town and everyone snatched up 
things that would hold water. They 
think the fire started from a coal 
left burning there after a meeting 
of the deacons.” 

“Elijah!” said Dorcas, laying her 
bread on her plate suddenly. “Do 
you know what I just thought of? 
A lot of people count on getting 
bread and meat from Old Mr. 
Peters at the Sabbaday House. How 
are they going to eat at noon? We 
ought to make something for them 
to eat!” 

“Make something—on the Sab- 
bath?” asked Elijah. What a sug- 
gestion! People just don’t cook or 
bake on the Sabbath! 

“But it would be a duty,” Dorcas 
pointed out. “Worshipers should 
not go hungry to the afternoon 
service. How can they keep their 
minds on the preacher's message?” 

Elijah drew a deep breath. Dor- 
cas was telling him about his duty! 

“We could make corn bread,” 
he said with dignity. “But it seems 
to me that the congregation would 
like apple dumplings much better.” 

Suddenly he wished he hadn't 
said that. Uncle Anselm would 
probably see matters quite differ- 
ently, 

“Apple dumplings!” squealed 

tcas, clapping her hands. “You 
have wonderful ideas, Elijah! We'll 
mix up simply thousands! You must 
start peeling apples at once, Elijah, 
and I'll need a great big bowl to 
mix the pastry in.” 

“You'll find one over there in 
that long chest under the window,” 
said Elijah, knowing he would just 
have to face getting into trouble. 
‘Tll have to put hot coals into the 


baking oven,” he continued. “I’ve 
watched Grandmother do it.” 

Dorcas found two of Grand- 
mother’s big aprons. She put one 
on herself and the other around 
Elijah’s thin waist. Soon the kitchen 
and the dining room were a flurry 
of flour and apple peelings. 

They set the first batch of dump- 
lings, golden brown and juicy, on 
the dining room table. They hur- 
ried to make more. 

Soon Molly crept weakly into the 
dining room and sat close to the 
fire. “I’m feeling some better,” she 
said, “but what are you doing? So 
much food! It’s enough to turn a 
delicate creature like me into an 
invalid just to /ook at it!” 

Dorcas winked at Elijah, who 
put his head behind a bowl of 
apples and managed to turn his 
laughter into a cough. 

“Come now, Elijah! Think of 
something to spread the rest of the 
dumplings on,” said Dorcas. 

Elijah thought as hard as he 
could. Suddenly he had an idea— 
the long board that would lie across 
two sawhorses out in the yard next 
summer when there was company 
for dinner. When it was not being 
used, the board rested against the 
wall behind the long chest. 

“I know just the thing,” Elijah 
said to Dorcas. “We can set the 
board across two crocks.” 

He reached behind the chest and 
pulled at the board. Clatter, bang! 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Courtesy 
(Continued from page 46) 


PRINCIPAL— 
There were no rude children at 
school today; 
All were thoughtful at work and 
play. 
MRS. SMITH— 
My children were considerate as 
they could be. 
Again I can be proud of my family. 
BUS DRIVER— 
I report an orderly day on the 
bus— 
Not one bit of pushing or shoving 
or fuss. 
MISS PHELPS— 
After school a boy helped me cross 
the street. 
The child was courteous, kind, and 
sweet. 
MR. HARTLEY— 
I was greeted at home, when my 
work was done, 
By a smiling small daughter and a 
fine manly son. 
CHILDREN— 
Curt Essie, we’re sorry we called 
you out of date, 
For now you've come back, things 
are going just great. 
ALL (together) — 
Dear Curt Essie, we hope you'll 
Stay; 
The whole town’s upset when you're 
away. 
We love you, dear Curt Essie. 
Please remain 
Always with us on Kindness Lane. 


How to Create Snow 


WILLIAM WITTER 


sq25 mn 








F your children keep asking: 
“What’s snow? How is it 
made? When does it turn white?” 
and a dozen other questions that 
would take a lifetime to explain, 
why not answer all their ques- 
tions at once by creating snow 
right before their eyes? 

It can be done very simply and 
easily, and will mean more to the 
children than thousands and thou- 
sands of words. 

Here is the equipment needed: 

1 large 46-ounce can 

1 small, thin can (about 12 
ounces) 

2 trays of ice cubes 

salt 

Y2 cup dry ice 

1 nail 

1 small turkish towel 

This is how you create snow: 

Wrap the towel around the big- 
ger can, folding it so that a little 
is left loose at the bottom of the 
can. Make the towel secure with 
rubber bands. 

Crack the ice cubes, and put 
the cracked ice and salt (3 times 
as much ice as salt) into the 
large can to the depth of a couple 
of inches. 

Put the smaller can inside the 
larger one, and continue packing 


the ice and salt until the space 
between the two cans is filled to 
the top of the small can. 

Next, breathe into the small 
can. Your breath will condense 
and form a cloud. 

Now you are ready for the dry 
ice. (Remember dry ice can cause 
burns, so proceed here carefully. 
It’s best to protect your fingers 
with several thicknesses of cloth 
or with canvas work gloves.) Pick 
up some dry ice, and with a strong 
nail scrape some grains from it so 
that they fall into the cloud in 
the can. 

Very soon tiny ice crystals will 
Start to form. Point out to the 
watchers: “These are exactly like 
the ‘seeds’ that start a snowstorm 
high up in the sky.” 

Now breathe into the cloud in 
the can again. Do this half a 
dozen times, with several minutes’ 
wait between breaths. The new 
moisture you are adding in this 
way freezes around the crystals, 
making them larger each time. 

Caution: This breathing must 
be done very gently or its warmth 
will melt the crystals. But if your 
breathing is gentle and quick, 
the crystals will become REAL 
SNOWFLAKES. 
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COLORED CARDBOARD 


For Bulletin Boards 
Signs and Displays 
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set ECONOMICAL 
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WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or your money back 
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MUTUAL AIDS 


Dept. 452, 1946 Hilihurst Ave. 
Los Angeles 27, California 


PLEASE RUSH THE FOLLOWING: 


[] 2” CAPITALS in sets of 180 
letters, numbers and signs, @ 
$1.25/set. See colors below: 

[] Red [) Green [] Blue 
] Black [) Yellow [] White 
[] Gold*(j Silver* 

*Gold & Silver @ $1.50/set 


C1) 134” Manuscript Style, in sets 
of 240 letters and signs, @ 
$1.25/set. See colors below: 

[] Red [) Green\[) Blue 
[) Black [) Yellow [] White 
-] Gold* Silver* 

*Gold & Silver @ $1.50/set 


[] 4” CAPITALS in sets of 150 
letters, numbers and signs, @ 
$2.00/set. See colors below: 

[j] Red [) Blue’ [] Green 
[] Black [] White [) Yellow 


6!/,” CAPITALS in sets of 40 
letters, @ $2/set 
[] Red ] Black 


[|] 1” CAPITALS with reusable ad- 
hesive backs in sets of 200 let- 
ters, numbers & signs, @ $1.50, 
set, Heavy Paper 


[] Red [) White [ Black 


[] Reusable two-sided plastic ad- 
hesive—no damage to walls. 
$1.00/pack 

PLEASE ORDER A SEPARATE SET FOR 
EACH COLOR AND SIZE NEEDED 

(] ENCLOSED IS A CHECK OR CASH 

0 ¢.0.D. 

C1) Send Invoice 


(For Responsible Institutions Only. A 25c¢ handling 
charge will be added to all invoices totalling less 
than $3.00.) 
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"Only" a Newspaper! 
(Continued from page 47) 


JjoHN—Wei'll sell our letters to 
more businessmen. And soon the 
press will be paid for. 

DUNCAN (nodding)—Let’s try it, 
since penmen are so hard to find. 
(He sits at other stool.) How many 
letters do we have to do? 

JOHN—Twenty-eight. But some 
of them will have to be short. (He 
sits on stool and lifts up quill.) I 
wonder if we might get permission 
to publish these newsletters from 
the governor. 

puncan—Aye! I suppose so. 

(As curtain closes, both men are 
writing earnestly.) 

Fre0—John Campbell brought 
over a press from England and the 
first regular printed American 
newspaper, the Boston News-Letter, 
appeared on April 24, 1704. 

MARGE—Were other newspapers 
starting in? 

Frep—Yes, Marge. But there 
were few attempts at news gather- 
ing, as it is done today. Most edi- 
tors took their choice of what peo- 
ple brought them. Politicians found 
that newspapers were useful for 
presenting their views, and that’s 
how Peter Zenger ran into trouble. 

eva—Peter Zenger! Is that the 
man who went to prison? 

Frep—Yes. Peter Zenger and his 
friends opposed the royal governor 
of New York, William Cosby. In 
1734, Zenger was arrested and 
thrown in prison without a trial. 


EPISODE 2 


(Curtain opens to show barred 
door of prison at center.) 

(Mrs. Zenger, carrying a basket, 
enters and crosses to door.) 

MRS. ZENGER (Knocks and calls)— 
Peter! Peter Zenger! 

PETER ZENGER (appearing behind 
the barred door)—Yes, Marie. I'm 
still here. 

mrs. ZENGER (takes bundle from 
basket and hands it through bars) 
—I brought you cakes and cheese. 

peter—God bless you, Marie! 
Your food is always good! But I’m 
not so hungry as | used to be. 

MRS. ZENGER—Nine months is too 
long to be in prison, Peter. Let our 
friends put up your bail. 

petrer—No, Marie! Our cause is 
right! The governor and his govern- 
ment are wrong! 

MRS. ZENGER—I know, Peter. But 
I want you at home again. It’s hard 
to keep everything going right! 

perer—You're doing fine, Marie! 
Our journal has missed coming out 
only one week since I’ve been here. 
Are not people reading it and talk- 
ing about Cosby’s corrupt govern- 
ment? 

mrs. ZENGER (nods)—Yes. They 
are reading our paper. Each week 
we have to print more copies. 

peren—Are they not saying that 
what I printed was true? 

MRS. ZENGER (nods)—Yes. They 
complain against the tyranny of the 
governor. 

perer—Every day that I am un- 
justly imprisoned—the cause of 
liberty grows! (Hands paper out 
through bars.) Here, Marie! Have 
this printed in our journal. 

MRS. ZENGER (fakes paper)—I will 
do as you say. But I’m afraid, 


Peter! Will they give you a fair 
trial? 

peter—Don’t worry, my dear! 
Our friends will do everything they 
can to help me. Now, hurry, and 
publish this latest news. 

MRS. ZENGER (grasps his hand)— 
Good-by, my husband. Oh, how I 
want you to be free again! (She 
exits left.) 

(Peter waves hand from bars.) 

(Curtain closes.) 

marGeE—Poor Zenger! Did he 
get out of prison? 

Freo—Yes. His friends asked 
Andrew Hamilton, a famous law- 
yer, to plead his defense. A jury 
found Zenger not guilty! And the 
first step for freedom of the press 
was won. For years afterward 
Zenger published his journal of 
foreign reports with skill. The first 
daily newspaper, as we know it to- 
day, didn’t begin until a hundred 
years later. 

eva—Who was the editor of this 
modern newspaper? 


ing The Herald, because I give 
them more interesting news to read. 

JANE—That’s true. You tell the 
news while it’s still fresh. And peo- 
ple like to read about themselves in 
your stories of social doings. 

BENNETT—lI try to write in simple 
clear language. But it’s my articles 
on the stock market that some men 
want most. No one has ever before 
written financial news for papers. 

JANE—I'll be very surprised, Mr. 
Bennett, if The Herald doesn’t be- 
come one of the world’s great news- 
papers! 

BENNETT—I think and feel with 
the people, and they love me for it. 

jaNE—And Colonel Webb? 

BENNETT (pulling chair up to 
desk)—I'm_ going to fix him! 
(Takes pen and paper and starts 
to write.) 

jane—Can you do that with a 
pen? 

BENNETT (holding up pen)—The 
power of the pen is mightier than 
any other! (He begins to write.) 


This Worked for me! 


. . - do-better pills stimulate 





better reading 


DO-BETTER pills in the form of 
candy wafers may not contain 
vitamins V, S, and Q, but they proved 
to be quite stimulating to the sometimes 
lazy little reader. On Friday afternoons, 


a pink, yellow, or green candy is given 
to any child who shows that he is doing better than he 
seemed to be earlier in the week. This worked so well in one 
area that a worried mother asked the board of education to 
place her child in the room of the teacher who offered this 


brain medication. These sugar-coated awards do seem to 
motivate a greater effort to read. 


Freo—In 1835, James Gordon 
Bennett founded The Herald. He 
had written for various newspapers. 
Now, he used his life savings of five 
hundred dollars to start a paper of 
his own. At first, he was the pa- 
per’s only editor, reporter, and con- 
tributor. 


EPISODE 3 


(Curtain opens to show desk and 
two chairs at center. Bennett, 
helped by Jane, enters left limp- 
ing.) 

Jane (soothingly)—Mr. Bennett, 
that awful man! Attacking you 
with his cane right on the street! 

JAMES BENNETT— | hat was my for- 
mer employer, Colonel Webb. (He 
sits in chair by desk.) 

gane (wipes his forehead with a 
handkerchief )—You have a scratch 
here on your forehead. Oh! Why 
would anyone do such a thing? 

BENNETT—Colonel Webb is jeal- 
ous. His paper, The Sun, isn't do- 
ing so well. More people are buy- 
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Jerrie Gressle 


Teacher, Primary Grades 
Elementary School 
Gates Mills, Ohio 


(Curtain closes.) 

eva—Was James Bennett's paper 
a success? 

FreD—Indeed it was! He gave his 
readers facts, instead of opinions, 
and filled his paper with two or 
three times as much news as any 
other paper of the day. He was a 
good business manager, too. He 
printed his paper with larger and 
faster presses. He was the first pub- 
lisher to get news by telegraph. 

eEva—These men we've been talk- 
ing about were the pioneers of 
American journalism, weren't they? 

Freo—Yes. And there were many 
others. Horace Greeley, for exam- 
ple. 

eva—Was he popular? 

rreo—Yes. His New York Trib- 
une had a large circulation. People 
everywheré wanted to see “what 
Horace thinks” about issues of the 
day. Many historians consider 
Greeley the chief influence respon- 
sible for freeing the slaves. This 
brought him much trouble. 


EPISODE 4 


(At rise of curtain Greeley is sip, 
ting at desk at center writing.) 

MISS WIXON (eters) —Mr. Greeley, 
Mr. Hall wishes to see you. (Im. 
pressed.) He says it is a matter of 
life and death! 

Greevey (lays down pen)} 
guess my editorial can wait for that, 
Tell him to come in. 

(Miss Wixon exits.) 

MR. HALL (enters, carrying high 
silk hat, agitated, disheveled) — 
My dear Horace! It’s too terrible! 

GREELEY (rises)—Hello, William, 
What’s terrible? 

mR. HALL—That mob _ milling 
around outside. Look what they did 
to my coat! You're in for trouble! 
Look at the mob down there. 

GREELEY (crosses to look out of 
window )—Why are they here? 

MR. HALL—They say it’s your 
fault we're going to war against the 
South, Horace. It’s your antislavery 
editorials that have brought us to 
this crisis! 

GREELEY—I only touched a match 
where the fuel was dry. 

MR. HALL (placing a hand on 
Greeley’s arm)—You are in danger 
of your life! 

Greecey (shrugs shoulders)—It 
doesn’t matter. | might as well be 
killed by this mob as die in bed. 

MR. HALL (pleading )—Oh, please, 
Horace! Be realistic! Come home 
with me, where you'll be safe! 

ereecey—No. (Shaking head.) 
No. I couldn't do it! But thank you 
for trying to help. 

mR. HALL (Shakes head sadly)— 
Farewell, Horace, I hate to leave 
you like this. 

(After Hall exits, Greeley rises 
and goes to look out the window.) 

(There is a sound of breaking 
glass off right.) 

voices (off stage, chant to the 
tune of “John Brown's Body”)— 
We'll hang Horace Greeley to a 

sour apple tree— 
We'll hang Horace Greeley to a 
sour apple tree— 

MISS WIXON (enters and runs to 
window)—This is terrible! Those 
horrible people! 

Greecey—All I’ve ever wanted 
was good for all of the people! The 
world’s so full of error and suffer- 
ing that we can’t refuse any idea 
which would improve the condi- 
tion of mankind. 

(Curtain closes.) 

eva—Oh! What happened to Mr. 
Greeley? 

Frep>—He got home all right. But 
at dusk that night the mob smashed 
windows and set fire to the building. 
Police had to set up cannons and 
guns to protect the newspaper and 
its fiery editor. 

marGEe—That was exciting! 

eva—John Campbell and Peter 
Zenger, James Bennett and Horace 
Greeley. You made them come to 
life for us, Fred. 

rreo—lI felt the same way when 
I studied about them at college. 
Each man contributed something 
very special to American journal- 
ism. 

marce—And the people of their 
day—think how eager they were 
for news! 

Eva—I'll never, never say “only 
a newspaper” again! 
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Our Birthday Train 
Travels around the World 


(Continued from page 28) 


aper. Some children copied the 
printed name of the country shown 
on the flag stick. The teacher was 
ysked to print the name of the 
country for a child who couldn't 
write. 

After making their flags, most of 
the children looked for the names 
of the countries on the large post- 
et and talked about the native cOos- 
tumes. Some attempted to draw or 
paint a child wearing the costume 
of the country whose flag he had 
drawn. They asked where each 
country was located on the globe. 
Several children, when they took 
their flags home, asked their par- 
ents to look up those countries in 
their encyclopedias. In our “shar- 
ing time” they told us what they 
had learned. 

For a surprise on several days, 
the teacher dressed in native cos- 
tumes which she had purchased 
during her travels. The outfit from 
Bethlehem was the most intriguing 
and brought forth many questions 
from the children. 

Moving pictures of children in 
other lands were shown. From the 
city library we obtained books 
about children of India, children 
of Japan, and so on. We read sto- 
ties about individual children and 
discussed their customs, foods, 
games, and pets, noting those that 
were like our own and those that 
were different. Some _ children 
brought their own books in which 
there were stories of faraway places 
and people. As we read stories of 
other countries, we spoke of the 
hot sunny days of Africa and places 
near the equator in contrast to the 
rain and snow in northern coun- 
tries. This pointed up our day-to- 
day study of local weather. 

Parents who visited our classes 
said they were surprised and glad 
that their children were so eager 
to learn about other children of 
the world. 


Helping Pupils to 
Discover and Learn 
in Mathematics 
(Continued from page 80) 


‘to answer the question, “If the 


number 56 (dividend) is changed 
into 7 equal numbers (equal ad- 
dends), how many will there be in 
each addend? Pupils think: 8 >< 7 
= 56, then 56 — 8 = ? Pupils 
think: How many 8’s equal 56? or 
? X 8 = 56. The answer or quo- 
tient is 7. Teachers should give 
pupils time to discover the mean- 
ings and thought processes involved 
IN more complex division. Pupils 
should learn to check accuracy in 
division by multiplying the divisor 
by the quotient to determine if the 
Product is equal to the dividend. 


TEACHERS who take time to use 
concrete materials and practical sit- 
uations may experience satisfaction 
i helping pupils to learn by ob- 
serving, thinking, and the inductive 
method to discover the mathemat- 
ital meanings to be applied to com- 
mon and decimal fractions, per- 





cent, and denominate numbers, and 
each of the four operations involv- 
ing these numbers. When adding 
integers (whole numbers), pupils 
discover and learn that they add 
digits of like place value. In adding 
fractions, they learn to add numer- 
ators of like fractions. 

Pupils discover and learn that 
when they are using multiplication 
with decimal fractions they need to 
remember and apply two operation- 
al meanings. When the multiplier is 
an integer and the multiplicand is 
a decimal fraction, they are adding 
the digits in each place-value posi- 
tion (4 & .36 = ? or 4 X& .06 + 
4X 3 = .24 + 1.2 = 1.44). The 
new idea of finding a part of a giv- 
en number is to be used when the 
multiplier is a decimal fraction and 
the multiplicand is a decimal frac- 
tion or a mixed number. (.4 * .58 
= ?) or (.4 X .08) + (.4 X .5) 
== 232. 

Pupils may discover more rapidly 
the meanings and operations relat- 
ed to decimal fractions and mixed 
numbers when they use graph pa- 
per in the introductory steps. Time 
is required to develop conceptual 
thinking and understanding. Prac- 
tice exercises are important means 
to maintain and to expand initial 
learnings about integers, common 
fractions, decimal fractions, and de- 
nominate numbers. Pupils may 
soon discover the application of 
meanings and operations involving 
integers (whole numbers) to think- 
ing any computation with common 
fractions, decimal fractions, mixed 
numbers, and denominate numbers. 


MEANINGFUL learning in mathe- 
matics requires a definite period 
each day for inductive experiences 
in discovering and understanding 
the meanings to be applied to num- 
bers, the meanings and operational 
steps involved in computation, and 
the principles or laws which govern 
the operational language and sys- 
tem of mathematics in the elemen- 
tary grades. Consensus on the part 
of teachers as to desired outcomes 
and methods of instruction in 
mathematics insures that pupils 
have experiences, materials, and 
guidance which are means for each 
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pupil to discover and to develop 
meanings and structural continuity 
in his psychological system of 
mathematics. 

Each pupil must create and de- 
velop, psychologically, his under- 
standing and operational process 
involved in foundational mathemat- 
ics. The fundamental goal in teach- 
ing mathematics in the elementary 
grades is to help pupils to discover 
and learn the mathematical mean- 
ings and operations and to use this 
learning effectively when thinking 
about quantity facts, and relation- 
ship of quantities, and when using 
their knowledge of mathematics to 
solve problems involving numbers, 
and operational questions. A bal- 
anced program of instruction An-| 
cludes: (1) opportunities to dis-| 
cover mathematical meanings and| 
operations, (2) opportunities to) 
think about what has been learned, | 
(3) sufficient practice to sustain| 
what has been learned, and (4) | 
motivating experiences to apply 
what has been learned to home, 
school, and community situations/ 

Memorization of rules and as-\ 
signed drills may produce skills in 
computation, but only the discovery 
and understanding of mathematical 
meanings, Operations, and vocabu- 
lary will enable boys and girls to 
develop psychological competence 
in mathematics and its contribution 
to personal living and occupational 
endeavor. Quality learning in mathe- 
matics emerges from competent and 
meaningful teaching of it. 


Balloon Sculpturing 
(Continued from page 28) 


they wanted to sing about a rocket 
trip to the moon. 

After each child had decided 
which part he would dramatize, he 
began making a balloon mask for 
his characterization. The bottom 
or a side was cut out of the shell so 
that it rested comfortably upon the 
wearer’s head and shoulders. Then 
the shells were painted during a 
happy out-of-doors painting session. 

When the paint was dry, large 
eyes and other features were cut 
out. Or, if the child preferred, eyes, 
noses, whiskers, ears, curls, lashes, 
manes, and beaks or bills were 
built out from the surface of the 
shell, interpreted by means of 
straw cloth, colored foils, card- 
boards, and wire. Goldilocks’ curls 
were made from discs cut into long 
yellow spirals. Soon there were 
shaggy dogs, prancing ponies, 
dainty ducks, a fierce wolf, pink 
pigs, and three sizes of bear masks. 
The spacemen had a rocket ship 
that was a combination of wire 
netting, crinoline, and various col- 
ors of foil. 

Stage scenery such as flowers and 
leaves were made from the parts 
that were cut away from the shells. 

Many happy, creative experi- 
ences were enjoyed by the children 
as they prepared to earn their con- 
tribution to the Charities Fund. 

Note: Mrs. Hall is at present an 
assistant professor at Wisconsin State 
College and Institute of Technology, 
Platteville, where she teaches Child 
Psychology. The balloon sculpturing 
was done while she was teaching kin- 


dergarten in the Campus Laboratory 
School of Arizona State University. 
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For Primary Scientists 
(Continued from page 24) 


six feet long. Strike a tuning fork 
softly against your heel and hold 
it up in the air to see how many 
of the class can hear it. If you 
strike it softly, not many children 
will be able to hear it. 

Strike the tuning fork softly 
again, ask a child to bite against 
one end of the stick, and then place 
the base of the tuning fork against 
the other end of the stick. Can the 
child hear the sound better than he 
can without the stick? The bones 
of his head conduct sound to his 
nerves, too. This activity will help 
children to understand why some 
persons wear a hearing aid behind 
the ear instead of in it. They use 
the bones of the head to help con- 
duct the sound. 


Tasting 

Taste is fun to experiment with. 
Youngsters do not know, usually, 
that taste is different from smell, 
and that much of what we “taste” 
is really smelled. To show them 
that this is really true, get four eye- 
droppers, four paper cups, and 
some lemon juice, orange juice, 
diluted vinegar, and ginger ale. Put 
one of the liquids in each cup. 
Blindfold a child and ask him to 
hold his nose tightly while you put 
a few drops of one of the liquids 
on his tongue. Ask him to tell you 
what he tastes, without letting go 
of his nose. 


Touching 


The sense of touch is important 
to children, too. Their vocabulary 
of touch sensations (rough, smooth, 
velvety, crisp, sharp, sandy, and so 
on) all depend upon experience. 
Let your children have the experi- 
ence of feeling such things as sand- 
paper of different grades, velvet, 
mullein leaves, elm leaves, lime- 
stone and sandstone, and wood of 
different kinds. Maybe you can 
make a “feel and guess” board from 
a large sheet of cardboard with 
holes cut in it. Above each hole, on 
the back side, fasten something to 
feel. Let the children put their 
hands through the holes, feel the 
material on the back, and try to 
guess what it is. 

When you teach about the senses, 
let your children use them. There 
is no substitute for direct experi- 
ence in this area of science. 


For Junior Scientists 


(Continued from page 25) 


absent. From this they can learn 
that two eyes are needed to tell 
distance, and the turning-in of the 
eyes is an indication of how far 
away an object is. 

Just as two eyes help to deter- 
mine distance, two ears are needed 
to determine direction of sound. 
Seat a child in front of the class 
and blindfold him. Tell him to point 
in the direction of the sound that 





Try this on a number of children, 
or make a game of it by dividing 
the class into teams. Try one of the 
liquids on a member from each 
team, keeping score of how many 
can tell what they taste. Is it easy 
or difficult to identify these four 
liquids? Do the children confuse 
orange juice and lemon juice with 
vinegar? 

Try the same thing with slices of 
apple and potato. Can children tell 
one from the other as long as taste 
only is involved? 

Now try both the liquids and the 
slices on blindfolded children, but 
let them use their sense of smell 
while they taste. How much easier 
it is now to “taste” the food! Our 
noses play an important part in the 
“tasting” of our meals. 


you make by clicking the pocket 
clip on a pencil or a pen. 

Make a click about two feet from 
him, but a little to one side. Can 
he point toward the sound? Try it 
on the other side. Can he tell its 
direction? Click it directly over- 
head or directly in back of him. 
When the sound is equally loud in 
both ears, he is not so sure of its 
direction. 

Now ask the listener to plug one 
ear with a finger. Repeat the click- 
ing, each time asking that the child 
point in the direction of the click. 
With his hearing in one ear im- 
paired, he cannot tell direction as 
well as before. 

To show the children how sensi- 
tive the ears are to loudness of a 
sound, let the listener have two 


chances to locate any click, Make 
the sound while the listener’s head 
is in one position, then repeat the 
sound after he has turned his head 
a little. By getting two “fixes” on 
the sound, he can locate it much 
more accurately than before. 

To keep these marvelously seng. 
tive instruments of detection jp 
gocd working order requires Care. 
These and similar activities yi 
help children to appreciate their 
senses, and with appreciation will 
come an interest in proper care. 


Tommy's Snowman 
(Continued from page 34) 


pockets. Then he put away his 
blocks. Next he took the bowl of 
goldfish into the bathroom. 

He put his socks in the laundry 
bag and changed the goldfish water 
Then he went back to the kitchen 
to see his mother. 

“I’ve emptied the scrap baskets 

And picked up my socks. 

I’ve changed the goldfish water 

And put away my blocks. 

Now may I go out to play in the 
snow?” he asked. 

“Yes, you may!” said Mother, 

Tommy put on his warm green 
coat and hat, his red mittens, and 
his red rubber boots. Mother gave 
him two dried prunes for the snow- 
man’s eyes and an old hat for his 
head. 

Tommy opened the door and 
looked out. The sun was shining 
brightly. There were only a few 
patches of snow left. 

“Oh!” Tommy cried. “The snow 
is almost gone, Mother! How can] 
make a snowman now?” 

Mother looked up at the sun in 
the sky. “There will still be snow 
on the other side of the hill, 
Tommy,” she said. 

So Tommy took his little red 
coaster wagon and climbed the hill. 
When he got to the top, he looked 
down the shady side of the hill. 
There was still Jots of snow down 
at the bottom. So Tommy sat in his 
coaster wagon and coasted lickety- 
split down the hill! 

He rolled a great big snowball. 
He rolled a middle-sized snowball. 
Then he rolled a small-sized snow- 
ball. He put all of the snowballs in 
his wagon. 

“Now I'll go back home and 
make my snowman,” he said. 

He climbed up the hill as fast as 
he could. Then he walked down the 
other side of the hill with his 
coaster wagon going bumpety-bump 
behind him. 

The sun shone down on Tommy 
It shone down on Tommy’s snow: 
balls too. By the time Tommy 
reached home, the big snowball 
were nothing but little snowballs in 
the bottom of the wagon! 

“Oh!” cried Tommy, when he 
saw what had happened. “Oh, 
Mother!” 

Mother opened the door. 

“My snowballs are melting!” 
Tommy cried. “Now how can | 
make a snowman?” 

“Don’t cry, Tommy,” Mother 
said. “Think!” 

So Tommy thought and thought 
He looked at the snowballs meltin 
in the wagon. He thought som 
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more. Finally he thought of some- 
thing. 

“| can make the snowman at the 
hottom of the shady side of the 
hill,” he said. 

“Of course you can!” said Mother. 

So Tommy climbed the hiil once 
more. He coasted lickety-split to 
the bottom of the hill again. 

He rolled a great big snowball. 
He rolled a middle-sized snowball. 
He rolled a small-sized snowball. 
Then he piled the middle-sized 
snowball on the big one. He piled 
the small-sized snowball on the 
middle-sized one. Then he put the 
hat and the prunes on the small- 
sized snowball. The snowman was 
all made! 

Tommy stepped back to admire 


it. 
“Well!” he said. “Even if I did 
forget to 
Empty the scrap baskets 
And pick up my socks, 
Change the goldfish water 
And put away my blocks, 
| wanted to make a snowman—and 
I did!” 


Duty, Dumplings, and 
Discovery 
(Continued from page &1) 


Something fell to the floor behind 
the chest. Elijah looked to see what 
it was. There was Uncle Anselm’s 
tithing rod! 

“Look, Dorcas!”’ shouted Elijah. 
“The tithing rod! It’s not burned 
after all!” 

“How pleased your uncle will 
be,” said Dorcas. She giggled. “He 
won't feel so bad about the flour 
and apples being used. But how did 
it ever get there? You told me you 
looked all around for it.” 

Elijah looked at the chest 
thoughtfully. “It must have been 
lying on top of the chest last 
night,” he said. “When everyone 
began looking for things to put out 
the fire, Uncle Anselm must have 
opened the chest to get a kettle 
and the tithing rod slid down be- 
hind it.” 

“You'd better watch those dump- 
lings,” said Molly, sniffing loudly. 
It doesn't make any difference to 
me, but it would be a sinful waste 
of food if they burned.” 

Elijah looked at Dorcas this time, 
and they both had a dreadful fit of 
coughing. 

Just then little Sam Winters came 
to the door to get a few more coals 
for his mother’s foot warmer. Eli- 
jah told him to whisper to Grand- 
mother about the apple dumplings 
when he got back to the church. 

“Tell her there’s enough for ev- 
eryone,” he said. “And take this 
tithing rod to my Uncle Anselm.” 

Later that evening, Elijah decid- 
ed that his “apple dumpling Sab- 
bath” was one of the best he had 
ever spent. The congregation en- 
joyed eating the apple dumplings. 
The men sat around and discussed 
building a new Sabbaday House. 
And Uncle Anselm had given Eli- 
jah a gold coin from the box under 
his bed. It was a present—not for 
Providing eatables for every sinner 
and his brother” as Uncle Anselm 


said—but for finding the precious 
tithing rod. 


Club Exchange 


We recommend sending one letter from your class to the class of any or all 
teachers whose names and addresses are given in THe Instructor’s Club 
Exchange department. Later, after that first letter has been answered, individual 
children may exchange correspondence if mutually desired. 

If your class wishes to have an item published in Tue Instructor, please 
prepare a notice similar to those appearing on this page, and mail it to: Club 
Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure it bears the teacher’s 
signature and that a complete address is given. 

This department is not set up to help with pen pals from foreign lands, 
though there may be an occasional letter from a foreign teacher who can 


correspond in English. 


It is expected that your group will reply to all the letters received if possible 
—certainly all that arrive within six weeks after your notice appears in print. 
If you get more mail than you can possibly answer, send a duplicated letter 


or card of explanation. 


California.—My third-grade pu- 
pils desire to exchange letters and 
pictures with other third-grade 
classes in Hawaii, Alaska, and other 
parts of the United States. Address: 
Mrs. Grace Shannon, Lauderbach 
School, 490 Palomar Street, Chula 
Vista, California. 


Connecticut.—My fifth-grade pu- 
pils eagerly desire correspondence 
with children in other schools in our 
nation. We will gladly exchange sea 
shells, rocks, and so on, for Indian 
arrowheads, dolls, and so on, from 
your part of the country. Milford is 
one hour’s drive from New York 
City. Address: Mr. Frederic G. 
Sobanik, Kay Avenue School, Mil- 
ford, Connecticut. 


Illinois——My third-graders wish 
to exchange letters with pupils of 
the same grade in any of our fifty 
states. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Ruth Blumberg, McClernand 
School, Sixth and Enos Streets, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Kentucky.—Please enroll my fifth 
and sixth grades in Club Exchange. 
We should like to exchange letters, 
picture post cards, and photographs 
with other fifth and sixth grades in 
Hawaii, Alaska, California, Colo- 
rado, Texas, Florida, and Kansas. 
Address all mail to: Mrs. Maudine 
Bolin, P.O. Box 97, Columbus 
School, Columbus, Kentucky. 


Maryland.—My children in the 
fourth grade desire to exchange let- 
ters, post cards, and souvenirs of 
scenic and historic Washington, 
D.C., and Bethesda, Maryland, with 
schools anywhere. We shall be glad 
to send information about the Na- 
tional Institute of Health and other 
national institutions. We are study- 
ing the continents and would appre- 
ciate any help that you can give us. 
Address: Mrs. Barbara Grossman, 
Bradley Elementary School, Madi- 
son and Hartsdale Streets, Bethesda 
14, Maryland. 


Minnesota.—My _ eighth-graders 
would like to exchange letters with 
other eighth-grade pupils from Ha- 
waii, Alaska, other states of the 
United States, and Sweden. Address 
all mail to: Mrs. Ruth E. Melby, 
Blackhoof Valley School, Route 1, 
Box 528, Carlton, Minnesota. 


Missouri.—My fifth grade would 
like to exchange letters and infor- 
mation with fifth-graders in other 
states. We can supply firsthand in- 
formation about Missouri and the 
Ozarks. Address correspondence to: 
Mr. Cecil W. Bailey, Route |, High 
Ridge, Missouri. 


Nebraska.—Our rural school of 
fourteen pupils, all grades, would 


be delighted to hear from children 
in the United States or foreign 
countries. We are located in the 
farming region. The pupils would 
like to exchange our monthly school 
newspaper with your school. Ad- 
dress mail to: Miss Ruby Reininger, 
Route 1, Leigh, Nebraska. 


New Jersey.—Our sixth-graders 
are very eager to be a member of 
Club Exchange. We shall enthusi- 
astically welcome and exchange let- 
ters with sixth-graders anywhere. 


Address: Mr. William Minarck, 
Governor Livingston Regional High 
School, Berkeley Heights, New 
Jersey. 


New York.—Our fifth-grade class 
would like to exchange letters, ideas, 
picture post cards, and stories with 
other fifth-graders in the United 
States and Latin America. Our 
school is on the north shore of Long 
Island. Address all mail to: Mrs. 
Phyllis Granat, Village School, 
Remsen Avenue, Roslyn, New York. 


North Carolina.—My class of 
eighth-graders desires to exchange 
letters, photographs, tape record- 
ings, cards, and state information 
with other pupils in the same grade 
throughout the fifty states. We es- 
pecially wish to exchange classmade 
“Know Your State” booklets. Ad- 
dress: Mr. Joe B. Cox, Sparta 
School, Sparta, North Carolina. 





Ontario.— My fifth-grade class 
desires to exchange letters with oth- 
er fifth-grade classes. We also wish 
to exchange pictures, stamps, and 
post cards. Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Nell Watson, Francis School, 
Fort William, Ontario, Canada. 


Pennsylvania.—My pupils in the 
junior high special education class 
would like to exchange letters and 
other materials with pupils in other 
schools in this and other countries. 
Address: Mrs. H. J. Russell, Ver- 
non Junior High School, Belle Ver- 
non, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—My third-graders 
would like to exchange letters with 
other third-graders in the United 
States in regions other than the 
Middle Atlantic States. Address all 
mail to: Miss Shirlene Kuhns, 
Edgewood Elementary School, Fol- 
som, Pennsylvania. 


Vermont.—We should like to cor- 
respond with pupils in the fifth 
grade in southern and western 
states. We live in the Green Moun- 
tains and enjoy many varied sports. 
We should like to exchange folders 
and samples of our products. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Mrs. Catherine 
Bingham, Hiawatha School, Essex 
Junction, Vermont. 


You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(663% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 





Mr. Georce H. Rauscn, Dept. TI-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 


Name 





Age if under 21 
Address __ 


Organization 





Phone 





me ee ee a ae ee eee 
me ee ee ee ee ee oe 


— 





Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. L., N. Y. 
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**In the degree that 
we live it, so do we 








learn ite”? ert. w.u. Kilpatrick 
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WRITE FOR FREE ACADEMIC AIDS CATALOG: 
Over 400 approved NDEA items 


CREATIVE 
PLAYTHINGS 
INC. 


P.O. Box 1100 
Princeton 11 New Jersey 

















IT SE LL OCTET 
INTRIGUED BY UNUSUAL PLACES? SEE MAUPINTOUR’S 


56 PAGE BOOK OF unique 
travel plan mor is:. 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven- 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour lengths 
and rates to fit anyone’s time and budget. With Mau- 
pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 
and safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
tours designed for discriminating travelers. 
WESTERN EUROPE 
@ Europe Traditional plus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Berlin. = France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- 
ca. @ The Alps of 7 Nations. s Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. m= The Best of 
England-Wales-Scotland. 

EASTERN EUROPE ANO USSR Sz 
@ Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. 
8 The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland. @ Russia by Motorcoach (4th consecu- 
tive year.) @ Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- 
panion Tours. @ Eastern Europe Adventure: compre- 
hensive, 75 day. = Collegiate/Teacher: Central Europe, 
the Balkans, USSR. @ The Great Adventure Air Tour: 
USSR, Berlin, Vienna. @ Cities of Central Asia: Samar- 
kand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, pilus Irkutsk, 
Siberia. w Balkans Grand Adventure: Berlin to Istan- 
bul plus Mediterranean and Dalmatian Coast cruise. 
LETTE ST I 
Egypt, including Luxor, Karnak, Thebes. Plus Leb- 
anon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, Greece, and Italy. De- 
partures each month. 

FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful travel catalog, see 
your Travel Agent or write now to Melva Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





‘an?>4Maupintour 
EEE ENE IT AE TEE EE I, 








ererersares 


% 
¢ 


for Classroom Use 


lowa tests of educational aptitude 
and achievement. 


kkkk 
The New lowa Spelling Scale. | 
kkk 
Standardized tests of leading publishers. 
Write for catalogue and prices. 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service é 


Extension Division, State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 
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Puppetry in the Classroom 
(Continued from page 49) 


been packed. The bicycle carton 
makes a fine theater to stand on 
the floor; the bookcase carton, one 
to sit on a table. I suggest these 
cartons because you will need nar- 
row ones in order to allow your 
puppeteers to get quite close to the 
stage. Cutting a wider carton in 
half weakens it. Stand the carton 
with the open end at the top, push- 
ing the four flaps flat against the 
four sides. (The extra thickness of 
cardboard serves as reinforcement. ) 

Now measure and mark off the 
size Opening you choose for your 
stage and cut it out. If your theater 
is being made in the classroom, 
this should be the teacher’s job. (1 
use a butcher knife. A tool made 
for cutting cartons which contains 
a razor blade is also effective.) 
Now measure and cut out from the 
back of the carton an opening 
larger than the stage opening. (See 
Figures 1 and 2.) 










open top 














FIG. 1 front wood strips to 


support stage floor 














back opening 

















traverse rod for curtain 
rod on which scenery hangs 
at a. 























FIG. 3 


Your next step is to bind all the 
cut edges with brown package tape. 
(For one stage, we sprayed an old 
picture frame with gilt and attached 
it so that it framed the stage open- 
ing.) 

Next make two slits on each side 
of your theater, level with the bot- 
tom of the stage opening, and bind 
them with tape to strengthen them. 
Through these slits can be inserted 
thin strips of wood upon which to 
set a piece of plywood or perforated 
board for your stage floor. (See 
Figures I and 2.) 

Now you are ready to paint your 
puppet theater. Use one or two 
coats of latex-base paint. This type 
paint covers effectively, sometimes 
in one coat, all advertising, tape, 
and so forth, found on most card- 
board cartons. 

The curtain is simple to attach. 
Use drapery hooks and a traverse 
rod which can be purchased at the 
dime store for around two dollars. 


Our most attractive curtain is gold 
bark cloth used on a theater paint- 
ed royal blue. Notch slits at the 
top of your theater close to the 
stage opening in which to set your 
rod. (See Figure 3.) 

I like to use backdrops, scenery, 
and props for my puppet shows. 
The backdrop not only fits in with 
the scene of the play. but it also 
conceals the puppeteer from view. 
However, some device which al- 
lows the puppeteer to see what he 
is doing must be devised. Most 
puppeteers use curtains for back- 
drops, but I use cardboard or 
posterboard so that if our scene 
is an interior one, I can cut win- 
dows and curtain them. If, on the 
other hand, the scene is an outdoor 
one I have discovered that a picket 
fence close to the back of the stage, 
made of white poster cardboard, 
provides peeping places between 
the pickets for our puppeteers. Or 
trees placed close together act as 
camouflage. We fasten our scene 
to a thin wood strip or a curtain 
rod, make notches at the top near 
the back of the theater and set the 
rod in them. (See Figure 3.) The 
strip or rod with its attached scene 
can be lifted out quickly and re- 
placed by another one. 

If you use perforated board for 
your stage floor, you can insert 
trees or flowers in the holes. Oth- 
erwise you can set tree trunks or 
flower stems in clay or in needle- 
point flower holders. Branches 
from juniper bushes or other ever- 
greens make good trees. You can 
buy artificial trees or make flat 
cutouts to resemble trees and 
bushes. 

Doll furniture and doll accesso- 
ries make good indoor props. | 
keep my eyes open for such things 
to use in our puppet shows. An 
ash tray in the shape of an iron 
kettle made a _ perfect cauldron 
for the witch’s brew in a Hallow- 
een play. We hung it on a tripod 
made from three sticks wired to- 
gether. A cone of burning incense 
in the bottom gave the illusion 
that something was cooking in the 
pot. A miniature spinning wheel 
which actually turned proved to 
be perfect in scale for the play 
“Rumpelstiltskin.” Excelsior was 
the straw which was spun into 
gold, and a copper pot cleaner, 
torn apart, gradually replaced the 
“straw” as “gold.” 

Note: The author taught fifth 
grade at Pace Academy, Atlanta, 
Georgia, in 1959-60. After a year of 
writing, she plans to return to ele- 
mentary-school teaching. She did a 
series of half-hour programs for the 
Georgia State Department of Educa- 
tion’s “School Days” television pro- 
gram, 

Brand-new: Puppets for All Grades, 
by Louise Binder Scott and others, 
one of The Instructor Handbook Se- 


ries (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
i 


Ben Franklin— 
Famous American 
(Continued from page 37) 


the third floor; he sailed, imagining 
that each step was a giant wave. 
Fearing that his son would run 
away to sea, Josiah Franklin tried 
to interest Ben in his own business. 
But Ben did not like the smell of 
tallow coming from the shop where 





his father made candles and 
Next Mr. Franklin took the boy tg 
all the nearby shops, but Ben Was N 
not interested in any of them, Fj. 

nally Ben was bound by law to pis 
older brother James as a printers 
apprentice. Ben liked the smell o 
the print shop. 

Now that he knew that he woulg 
never go to sea, Ben wanted to reag ti 
every free minute he could fing 
There was so much he wanted tg 
learn and so much that he didn 
know. He found a place where he 
could borrow books, but he couldn 
keep them long enough to really 
study them. He wanted books of 
his own—books he could read until FREIGI 
he knew every word in them. He 
tried to persuade James to give him | Here 
the money for his board. When |Deep. 7 
James did not agree to, Ben bar- |(ne chi 
gained for haif of the board money, 
Ben found that bread was the 
cheapest food and that water was }. 

poe The en: 
the cheapest drink. He ate the}... } 
bread and read the books he bought |#¢2 * 
with his savings. He taught him- and 18 | 
self arithmetic; he memorized {chasing 
poetry; he rewrote books he read: 
and he learned to read several 
languages. ADDIT 

But James and Ben disagreed 
often. So when Ben Franklin was 
seventeen years old, he ran away 
to Philadelphia. He found a job as 
a printer, and soon he owned a 
printing house. He published the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, and also 
Poor Richard's Almanac. 

His almanac offered wise and | 
witty sayings on many topics. Ben 
Franklin’s sayings are often quoted. 
One of them is: “A wise man will Th 
not desire more than he may get “ 
justly, use soberly, distribute cheer- | “et, 
fully, and leave contentedly.” the fle 

When he was forty-two years the tw 
old, Franklin retired from printing. | goal d 
He established the first circulating }a bask 
library in America. He reformed | who s! 
the Philadelphia police system and | cejves 
established the first American fire- |r. 
insurance company. He helped cre-] 7); 
ate the Academy of Pennsylvania ; 
(now University of Pennsylvania), 
and the first American hospital. 

While acting as postmaster gen- 
eral for the colonies, he improved THE 
the postal service. During the 
French and Indian War, Franklin} Th 
bought many needed supplies with |team 
his own money. He served as 4 {circle 
member of the Second Continental f given 
Congress. He later spent eighteen playe 
years in England and France, mak- }}),-, 
ing friends for our country. Whe 

Ben Franklin never stopped ex- 


two run 


The cat 


rom 1 


. . : until 
perimenting. He used a kite and a his t 
key to prove that lightning and Th 

e 


electricity are the same. He in 
vented the first lightning rod. He hanc 
created the first bifocal glasses and 
the first rocking chair. He designee 


a heating stove. GR, 
Franklin signed many of the in- 
portant documents of our country:| T 


the Declaration of Independence, fare | 
the Treaty of Alliance, the Treaty } }3)}. 
of Peace, and the Constitution. the | 

Benjamin Franklin, who was} 4 
born in Boston on January 17, “ 
1706, spent sixty of his eighty-five h , 
years in public service. When he that 
died on April 17, 1790, the man" 
who signed his name as “Benjamin f ‘wo 
Franklin, printer,” was known and f tne 
respected all over the world. tim 
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New 


GAMES 


£°o Flay 


CLARA BARNES 


Teacher, First Grade 
George Melcher School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


FREIGHT-TRAIN TAG 


Here is a delightful variation of the old, well liked game of Three 
Deep. The children stand in pairs one behind the other on a circle. 
One child is the engine and the other child is the There are 
two runners, also called an engine and caboose, but they are uncoupled. 
The caboose is running and trying to catch an engine to hook onto. 
The engine runs until he wishes to stop in front of another train. 
When he stops there, that caboose becomes a new runner being chased 
If he gets caught he becomes the 


caboose. 


and is called the engine. runner 


chasing the caboose, who now becomes an engine. 


ADDITIVE BASKETBALL 








The children are numbered and divided into two teams facing cach 
other, with numbers arranged as shown. Two basketballs are placed on 
the floor in the At a given signal, Then 
the two children who have that number get a basketball and go to the 
goal designated for their side. They are given three chances to shoot 
abasket. If they are successful, their team scores five points. The one 
who shoots a basket and gets back to the center with his ball first re- 
ceives an additional three points for his team. After a given time, the 


center. a number is called. 


scores are totaled to see which side wins. 
This game can be varied by having the player dribble the basketball 
from the center to his goal before throwing the baskets. 


THE CLOCK GAME 


The class can be divided into teams of six to eight players. Each 
team forms a circle, the players several feet apart. One player in each 
circle is “Captain.” He has the ball and keeps score. As the signal is 
given, each captain passes the ball to the player on his left, and each 
player, in turn, does the same When the ball gets 
back to the captain, he calls out, and continues to pass the ball. 
When it reaches the calls out, 
until he has called, 
his team is finished. 
The game can be repeated, 
hand, overhead, 


around the circle. 
“One,” 
captain again, he and so on, 
“Twelve.” Then he that 
The circle first completing twelve rounds wins. 
varying the type of pass, such as under- 


“Two.” 


raises his ball to indicate 


and bounce. 


GRAB ONE 
The players line up behind the starting line. About fifteen feet away 
are various objects to be picked up, such as Indian clubs, beanbags, 
balls, chalk, and book. " 
the number of players. 

On a sienal. 


The number of objects needs to be one less than 


all the players run forward and each tries to grab one 
article. Each time they run there is one less article than players. When 
that player is left without an article he drops out of the game. Con- 
nue article each time, until 
two players and one article are left. The winner is the player who re- 
trieves the last article. For several articles at one 
time. If there are many players, use many piles. 


removing one and eliminate a player, 


variation, remove 














WHAT FACTORS DO YOU WEIGH... 


when purchasing a duplicator? 



















SINGLE LEVER 
OPERATION 


In one simple 
movement, mas- 
ter is clamped, 
fluid released, 
impression roller 
engaged. The 
same action when 
reversed, releases 
the master, stops 
fluid flow and 
releases all roll 


LOOK AT 
THESE 
FEATURES: 

1. Automatic Feeder 

2. Single Lever Control 

3. Built in Reset Counter 


4, Clockwise Operation 


pressures. 5. Delivers Copy Face Up 
MARGINAL 6. Raise and Lowering Copy 
ADJUSTMENT Control 


Even when Copy- 
rite Duplicator is 
in motion, top or 
bottom posi- 
tioning can be 
changed by mere 
movement of the 
Margi Set. 


Ask for 
demonstration 
today— 


Send us your name ona 
post card. We'll arrange 
a demonstration in your 
office without cost or 
obligation. 


Coy 


WOLBER DUPLICATOR AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


7. Automatic Fluid Control 
8. 5-Position Color Control 
9. Easy Side Paper Guides 


10. Modern Design —Har- 
monizing Color and Finish 


Silver Streak 


MODEL SS-1 


1201 CORTLAND STREET 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 



































h FOR | New! L Mi 
teac | PAPIER MACHE reddi- IX 
‘ INFORMATION 
in } Ready to Use MODELLING 
A | WRITE mused pony Pliable Pulp Mache 
aska TO: Model 
: CUT IT e PAINT IT 
COMMISSIONER OF SAND IT e@ DRILL IT 
1 LB. 6% DEVELOPS 
EDUCATION 2 LB. 1,00 FINGER DEXTERITY 
ALASKA P SENSE OF 
5 LB. 2.29 PERSPECTIVE and 
OFFICE BUILDING 10 LB. 3.50 OTHER TALENTS 
JUNEAU, ALASKA MOLDS 3 STYLE MOLDS 
tor PLASTER CASTING CATALOG ON REQUEST 
saaeecattniilies Bersted s | Wolly - -~Craft. Inc 
JUNIOR HIGH TEACHERS MONMOUTH. 1Cb 





Help your students 
Review to ENTER HIGH SCHOOL, Buy 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE & SCHOLARSHIP EXAMS 


Includes official 1Q and achievement tests and answers 


e for posting charts, papers, 
surface in the classroom 


art work ete. on ANY 





Better than tapes, tacks, staples or waxes. Lasts 
for 6th, 7th, Sth, and 9th grades. Plus 4 test and an- | [citer than tapes. tack gt A 
swer books in Math, Science, English and Social Stud- school supply distributor or write for his name and 
les. All S for $8.00, price includes handling charges. information 
Send check or money order. No COD. BROOKS MFG. CO. 
YES BOOKS, Dept. |, 6 Railroad Way, Larchmont, N.Y P.O. Box 156W Cincinnati 31, Ohio 
* It’s 100% 
. Douglas J, Baldwin hazard-free 
1926 Apple Valley Road * No blade 
Rockland, Connecticut exposure. 
¢ It cuts 
precisely. 











500 : aut LABELS = 25° 

Apontss 

500 gummed economy labels printed in black with SAFETY 
ANY name and address, 25¢ per set! In two-tone PAPER 
plastic gift box, 35¢ per set. 5-day service ® CUTTER 


DE LUXE GOLD-STRIPE LABELS—500 FOR 50¢ 
Superior quality paper with rich looking gold trim, 
printed w ith ANY name and address in black. Thought- 
ful, pe rsonal gift; perfect for your own use. Set of 500, 
50¢. In two-tone or box, 60¢. 48-hour service. 


2401 Drake Bidg., 
Walter Drake ; Colorado Springs 12, 


4-edged, wedge-ground, throw-away cutting blade 
easily replaceable. Built-in Protractor for angle cuts 
Light-weight, portable. In 12”, 18”, 24”, and 30” 
cutting capacities, at better stationers everywhere. 


SAFETY CUTTER CO., P. 0. Box 696, MENLO PARK, CALIF. 





Colo 
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COME 
“AROUND 
THE 
WORLD” 
WITH US 


...we’re a 
friendly group! 


It’s so much more fun this way. 
There are so many exciting moments 
that need to be shared...with con- 
genial folks like yourself. 


World-famous travel expert Harold 
Percival offers you 47 
glorious, globe-girdling 
days at unparalleled 
prices for best-type ac- 
commodations. Japan, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, 
India, Egypt. Names 
to quicken the blood and start you 
packing. Plus so many more! 


Take the Middle East! As an 
added side-trip, you can spend 33 
days amidst the wonders of the Holy 
Land, Turkey, Greece, and to cap it 
off, Rome, Paris and London! 


Every step of the way you feel 
someone is responsible for you...an 
experienced Percival Tour Conductor 
... interpreting languages, handling 
customs, currencies, transportation. 
All you do is relax and concentrate 
on storing up memories you’ll spend 
weeks telling your students about! 


Start planning right now. Ask your 
Travel Agent for Percival Tours de- 
scriptive literature. He can make your 
reservations, too. Or post the coupon 
below ... today! 





po-—--------FREE LITERATUS 2----------- 
PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. Bll 


183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Tell me about those happy groups you take 
travelling! Send booklets on guided tours 
Around the World[{], Around the Middle 
East[j. Also, to Europe in the famous 
Percival Club Coach (7). 


Name_ 








City Zone___State. 








ee 





RED CAPS AND GOWNS 


% EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Somples and rental rates furnished 
on request. 


THE C. E. WARD CO 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 


Originators of the Red Cap,and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement. 
Complete Cap and Gown Service for 
High Schools ond Colleges. 
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We Submerged! 
(Continued from page 39) 


3. Among the real though unseen 
results were their decisions 
about ways to highlight the re- 
ports, and to keep audience at- 
tention by saying something in 
an interesting way. These ex- 
periences also led to the lasting 
learnings. 

4. The class built a vocabulary and 
spelling list around the words 
found in their study of sea life. 
Sample words were: Jobster, 
barnacles, coral, whelk, bathy- 
sphere, and electrolysis. 

5. They wrote poems, learned 
songs of the sea, and composed 
words for similar poems and 
songs. 

6. Their “play” depicted a boating 
scene that was based on infor- 
mation from their textbook. 


CULMINATION 


After hearing about our under- 
water study, kindergarten classes 
came to visit and look. Suddenly, 
each fourth-grader found himself 
answering questions and explain- 
ing the displays to five-year-olds. 
Between these kindergarten visits, 
fourth-graders were busy preparing 
notes and rechecking facts and ex- 
planations. Just to listen to my own 
“school of fishes” was satisfying, 
but to watch their proud and beam- 
ing faces as they talked with the 
kindergarten children was down- 
right inspiring. 

If your pupils ever start to won- 
der about ocean life, make the most 
of their wonder and pretending, to 
motivate practical science lessons, 
and numerous correlated activities. 

EDITORIAL Note: This project was 
completed when Miss Wilson was 
teaching fourth grade in Hamilton 
South Elementary School. Her pupils 


are the children living on Lockbourne 
Air Force Base, near Columbus, Ohio. 


We Had 
a Thinking Campaign 
(Continued from page 60) 


As the week went on, their thoughts 
became more disciplined; most of 
them could concentrate with much 
less applied effort. For example, 
one girl said, “In the beginning I 
might be having thoughts about my 
early childhood, and the next min- 
ute I'd be thinking about going to 
Africa By the third day I no 
longer had ‘a checkerboard mind.’ ” 


REPEATING THE CAMPAIGN 


The second thinkathon took place 
after their project was publicized 
in the Los Angeles Times. Even 
without publicity, I am convinced 
they would have repeated the ex- 
periment with good results. 

Our goal the second week was to 
concentrate on one topic—a per- 
son, place, or idea. In addition, re- 
search was required to give them 
“food for thought.” However, the 
research time was not to be part 
of the fifteen minutes required for 
daily thinking. A report was made 
on the research, as well as their 
thoughts about the facts. 

The second thinkathon was even 
more successful because the goals 
were more specific, and the pupils 
benefited from the preliminary 


thinking practice. Most of the class 
based their thinking on famous 
men and women. Topics included: 
(1) Why someone would want to 
give his life for another. (2) What 
unselfishness is. (3) What being a 
good parent means. (4) Why some- 
one devotes his life to serving God. 
Those who chose particular places 
wondered: (1) How they could 
improve some of the conditions 
found there. (2) How the ideas of 
the people living there could be 
more widely adopted. Students who 
selected ideas: (1) Delved into 
philosophy. (2) Brought up ques- 
tions about happiness and love. 
(3) Thought about science, in- 
dustry, and materialism. 


EVALUATION OF PROJECT 


The class could only begin to un- 
derstand and evaluate the ideas 
which had come to them as a result 
of the project. They concluded that 
they needed to make thinking a 
daily habit, and not a two-weeks 
project. “I’m going to think longer 
and more often,” was written some- 
where in the report of almost every 
boy and girl in the room. 

The class was proud of its think- 
athon and the ideas which it acti- 
vated. I was impressed with their 
accomplishments, and would recom- 
mend a similar creative thinkathon 
for many classes. 


Fun in the Sun 
(Continued from page 34) 


The whole family came to look. 
It was true. Everything was moving. 

“What is going to happen to us?” 
wailed Mama Mouse. 

Papa Mouse didn’t know what 
to say. He had found this nice place 
to live and now his family was be- 
ing carried away. 

The old taxicab kept rolling 
along, day after day. Soon the mice 
even began to enjoy the motion of 
the car. Sometimes Trinket and 
Clover and Snug came out to play. 
Then Papa Mouse didn’t feel so 
downhearted. Maybe everything 
would be all right. 


ilu 


QULNNUAUEUUUUULCLONOUEUUUUUONOAONEIHT 





IUUAQQNANEEOUUUUULANANEOOOUQULGQQNQNOULULOQENANNEOOUUUUUOQUNEEOOUCUOQQQONEEUUULCGQOUEREOUUUGOCEQUEEOUUUUUONGEEAUUUUULAAAAEAT 


A feature on the Civil War, rich in thought- 
provoking activities and teaching ideas 
Another primary science story, "The Seal” 

A February-June Calendar, similar to the 
September-January one you liked so much 
February Plays for special days 


Verne Rockcastle's science pages, "Electric 
Charges” for all grade levels 





One morning Trinket scamp. 
up the back seat to look out of 
window. “Come quickly!” she og, 
“There isn’t any snow outside 
everything is green!” 

They all looked out the wing 
at the palm trees and flow. 
“We've been riding all Winter 
said Papa Mouse. “And nov jy, 
summer. When the car stops \J 
must get out and find a place y 


live.” 
Mama Mouse took a bundle fie sgattes 
cotton wool (just in case it peyf 2s (Army 





wasn’t summer), and Trinket gf?! 
Clover and Snug each took y 
many bread crumbs as they ¢oy 





EDITOR: 
carry. material ; 
When the car stopped, pyp i’, * 


2 
Mouse led the way as they ally, wooded ce 
outside to the grass. They piled hog hy 
packages on the ground and waity eressiONs | 
while Papa Mouse tried to fggvaty fror 
them a place to live. Suddenly th wr 


- : If you 
heard a voice. “Welcome to ti Songs for 
land of sunshine,” it said. sic Ine., N 


p Euch is 
They were ready to run and hid, correcti 


But they saw it was only a frien! tue 
mouse wearing sunglasses. The 4. 
Papa Mouse shook hands wig used in } 
the friendly mouse. “We have bee . 
riding all winter,” Papa said. Wiev 
am so glad it is summer again.” hme 2 
“Oh, it is still winter up nont}/t # f¢ 
said the mouse, whose name wa ‘!@: It 
Andrew. “You have just traveled i viertel 
the land of sunshine in the Sou Minute 
It never gets cold here and ey quarte 
the cats aren’t very hungry.” minute 
Some little mice had come up td Mittag 
the group and had asked Trinke"™ ( 
and Clover and Snug to play wih Was 
them. zimme 
“Enjoy yourselves!” said Andrew§ the cla 
as he left. “Have some fun in thd Tisch, 
sun. That’s the way we live dowyden B 
here.” Tir, « 
“Fun in the sun, fun in the sun} Schrai 
sang the little mice as they scamdas Bi 
pered away. stift, 
“Let's find a restaurant and gadas F 
some fresh bread crumbs anfSchers 
cheese,” said Mama Mouse. “Thej see th 
you can find a place for us to liv wall, t 
I know it will be the nicest hom door, 
we have ever had. You are such 4 cabin 





clever Papa Mouse!” the b 
Papa Mouse was very proud! } pencil 
paper 

the e1 
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February and any-month Art Suggestions G 
A kindergarten—early primary song, "Put an ¢ 
On Your Leggings," to the tune, "Turkey in only 
the Straw" a“ 
A history unit for third grade, "We Looked th ; 
into Yesterday," and an upper-grade unit on the 
latitude, longitude, and time belts ra 
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= FOR YOUR DUPLICATOR 
E- Deutsch fiir Euch ‘awe! PRACTICE 
res Shirley Seidel - [ N 


bundle fhe author is currently in Germany This column is the second of three 
of 


teaching U.S. elementary-school chil- scheduled for 1960-61. The first ap- 














> it realy den (Army dependents) and studying peared in the November issue. The 
inket a gveral foreign languages. last will be in April. —_ 
Wy _— 
took x 
hey coil EorroniaL Note: These fe, enone Hast du ein Buch? Do you ee eR 
terial here for a number of experi- u 9 ~ ; 
loon with conversational German. have a book! Ja, ich habe ein No. 716 . 
ed, Pay Only a person who speaks the language Buch. Nein, ich habe kein 
ey all my puaptably show's present it to = Buch. Yes (no) : 1 have (have N EW W K B 
-nitauk The spoken language varies from re- , 4 O K S 
Piled t) gion to an ot in Germany. Hence ex- no) book. Was ist das? What 


nd waite pressions appearing in this column may 


is that? Das ist das Buch. That 





1 to fg vary from those you've used, though i. +h book. Wieviele Biicher 
lenly te "it you eed. more songs, send for hast du? How many books do Here are four new liquid-process 
1 0 WB Songe for the Gert OO) = you have? Ich habe ................. books that supplement and review 
_T Ewch is capitalized in our heading— Biicher. J have nanetteeeceeee books. the basic arithmetic processes. 
bt oa it te gerne "rechnen isthe. correct (See Nov. issue for numerals.) The series fulfills curriculum re- 
aT Cor titewen Gun eneeely Welche Farbe hat das quirements and may be used with 


nds wit used in November. Buch? What color is the book? 


any basic text. Each page is de- 











" , : Das Buch ist weiss, schwarz, : . . 

~ | Wieviel Uhr ist es? What rot, blau, grin, gelb, braun signed so that it may be cut in half 
again” | time is it? Es ist vier Uhr. The book is white, black, red, to provide two lessons. Each book, 
p north} /t is four o’clock. Es ist halb blue, green, yellow, brown. 814” x 11” in size, contains 24 
ame wel Vier. It is three-thirty. Es ist ’ masters. Suggestions for using 
raveled f Viertel vor (nach) vier, fiinf Ist das Buch gross (klein, each page are included. 


he Soy Minuten vor (nach) vier, /t is rund, viereckig, dick, diinn, 





and evs Marter to (after) four, five burs, jong) a the a big ee 

~y» minutes to (after) four. Esist (small, round, square, thick, ” ” 

y pullttag (Mitternacht). Zt is thin, short, long) ? Ja (nein), 24 PAGES (83 x11) IN EACH BOOK 
1 Trak noon (midnight). das Buch ist (nicht) gross. 


Yes (no), the book is (isn’t) 








play with 


1 Andrew 
un in the 
ive dowl 


Was sehen wir im Kiassen- 
timmer? What do we see in 
the classroom? Wir sehen den 
Tisch, den Stuhl, die Wand, 
den Boden, das Fenster, die 
Tir, das Bild, das Pult, den 





big. And so on. 

Hol (nimm, bringe) das 
Buch. Get (take, bring) the 
book. 

Ich hole (nehme, bringe) 
das Buch. I get (take, bring) 

















No. 716, BOOK 1 deals with addition and sub- 
traction combinations that involve sums and 
remainders of less than ten. .. the addition and 
subtraction of two-place numbers. . . easy 
column addition ...a page of clocks ...a 
calendar page ... a page for practice in count- 






























































the sun}Schrank, die Karte, die Uhr, the book. ing by 2’s and 5’s. For Grades 1-3. 
ey das Buch, das Heft, den Blei- Mach das Buch auf (zu) 
stift, die Kreide, das Lineal, Open (close) the book ‘ No. 717, BOOK 2 concentrates on addition and 
t and fdas Papier, den Fiiller, die : subtraction combinations with sums and re- 
nbs am Schere, den Radiergummi. We Singen wir Kanons. Let’s mainders from ten to thirteen . . . addition and 
se. a see the table, the chair, the sing some rounds. (You know subtraction of two-place numbers . . . column 
1s to live wall, the floor, the window, the the tune “Are You Sleeping?” ) addition . . . mixed practice . . . the meaning 
est hom door, the picture, the desk, the Bruder Jakob, Bruder Jakob, of numbers... word problems. For Grades 1-3. 
re such 4 cabinet, the map, the clock, Schlafst du noch, schlifst du we 70S 
the book, the notebook, the noch? 
roud! | pencil, the chalk, the ruler,the Horst du nicht die Glocken. EAC H WORK BOOK only $2 7 5 
paper, the pen, the scissors, Horst du nicht die Glocken. 
the eraser, Bim, bim, bam. Bim, bim, bam. 
— No. 718, BOOK 3 introduces more difficult addi- 
E . ’ , tion and subtraction combinations . . . a review 
z O wie wohl ist mir am Abend of earlier combination . . . carrying in addition 
, a= Oh, how lovely is the evening . .. borrowing in subtraction . . . the meaning 
E of numbers . . . 37 easy multiplication and divi- 
z i sion facts. For Grades 2-4, 
z No. 719, BOOK 4 gives practice in harder multi- 
z plication and division facts ...develops borrow- 
z ing three times in a single example . . . harder 
ne E column addition . . . multiplication by two- and 
oe A = bend, wenn zur Ruh die Gloc = ke lau — tet, three-digit numbers . . . division with a remain- 
Z oO ees der ... the use of fractions. For Grades 2-4. 
| 5 | n a 
the = aa = wical gatcateat oe panenenasenancnasaneneses quepenenanenmenasenenenenanenunenenenenen —T— 
: ; . , T 
<< Se Se ee aa nee | F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | 
tric : | Send me the following Practice in Arithmetic duplicator workbooks @ $2.75 each: 
H Heisser Stuhl Raten Spiel CD #716, Book 1 0D #718, Book 3 | 
| 2} Give each child the name of Ich denke an etwas im Zim- I aesiniasaae ee ais 
Put =p an object in the room. (Use mer. Es ist gross. J am think- ; C) Bill me, payable in 30 days. [ Enclosed is $ , payment in full. | 
fin z only about 8.) Make oné desk ing of something in the room. | Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. | 
z}2 “heisser Stuhl,” on which It is big. (Describe an object i | 
led : no One can sit. “It” calls out in the room, using color, size, j Name ! 
on § . names of two objects and and place. The one who guess- | | 
z) ‘te children with those names _ es correctly may ask the next 5 Adtren ! 
2) tty to change seats before “it” riddle.) 


IIA 





can sit in one of them. j_ City, Zone, State 
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The Big Snow 


by: Joe Burasch 















barewall eo 


*You’ve listened to four stations. If school was going to be 
closed, you would have heard by now.” 


_o 
































“[ just can’t decide whether to apply in Florida or in 
California.” 
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The Young King 
(Continued from page 35) 


heads chopped off!” He stamped 
his foot and frowned at Garuna. 

“There are many children in the 
city,” Garuna said slyly. He knew 
that the children in the city could 
teach the young king many things. 

The young king sadly shook his 
head. “The guards would never let 
me out,” he said. 

Garuna smiled. “Not if you are 
dressed like a king,” he replied. 

Just then the young king had an 
idea! That very afternoon he crept 
up the winding stairs that led to the 
attic. 

It was dark there, and cobwebs 
hung from the ceiling. Coats of gold 
and silver, capes of fur, and suits 
trimmed with rubies, diamonds, and 
pearls were piled in great heaps on 
the floor. The young king looked 
and looked. He finally found what 
he wanted far back in a corner—a 
ragged little suit that must surely 
have belonged to a beggar. 

The little king laughed happily. 
He took off his suit of purple vel- 
vet and pulled the ragged little 
suit over his head. He took off his 
crown and rubbed dust over his 
face and into his hair. 

Just as he was creeping down 
the stairs, a castle guard saw him. 
“What are you doing here—you 
little beggar?” The guard dragged 
the young king across the court- 
yard past the guard at the castle 
gate, and thrust him out into the 
street. 

Now this was just what the 
young king wanted. He made a face 
at the guard. Then he turned and 
ran as fast as he could down the 
cobblestone street. Soon he saw a 
group of boys playing a game with 
smooth, round pebbles. 

The young king ran up to the 
boys and grabbed a pebble from the 
littlest boy’s hand. “I want to play,” 
he cried. 

The biggest boy looked up. 
“You're very rude,” he replied. 
“Maybe we don’t want to play with 
you.” 

The king stamped his foot. “You 
have to play with me. I’m the 
king!” 

“He says he is the king! Ha, ha!” 
the boys hooted. 

“You can’t be the king—you are 
ragged and dirty,” the littlest boy 
said. 

“But I am the king. I’m dressed 
this way so I could sneak out of the 
castle,” the young king pouted. 

“If you are the king, tell us 
which way the east wind blows,” 
the biggest boy said. 

King Philip hung his head. He 
tried to remember what Garuna 
had told him about the wind, but 
he could not. So he lifted his head 
proudly and stamped his foot again. 
“I'm the king! I don’t have to 
know!” 

“If you were the king, you would 
know. A king is wise and knows 
almost everything.” The boys picked 
up their pebbles and ran down the 
street laughing. 

The young king walked slowly 
back to his castle. He slipped past 
the guards and ran straight to 
Garuna’s room. Garuna sat at his 
desk reading from a big book. 


“Which way does the east wing 
blow?” the young king asked, 

“Why, west, of course,” saig 
Garuna as he looked up. But he dig 
not comment on the ragged co. 
tume. 

That night the young king listeneq 
to everything Garuna told him. He 
made only one mistake in his arith. 
metic. He knew now that he would 
have to learn ever so many things 
if the boys in the street were to 
be his friends. 

The next morning before the 
guards were up, the young king 
dressed again in his ragged suit 
and slipped outside the castle. He 
found the boys at the same place, 

This morning the young king 
was polite. “Will you please let me 
play with you today?” he asked, 

The boys gathered around the 
young king. “Well, maybe,” the 
biggest boy said. “Can you tell us 
which way the east wind blows?” 

“The east wind blows toward the 
west!” cried the young king hap. 
pily. 

Then the biggest boy threw a 
friendly arm about the young king’s 
shoulders. “Now you can play with 
us,” he laughed. 

“Maybe he is the king. He has a 
very noble face,” the littlest boy 
cried. 

But the boys didn’t really care, 
for they had found a new playmate. 
Every day after that, the young 
king slipped outside the castle to 
play with his new friends. And as 
he grew older and wiser, he was 
known all over the kingdom of 
Lalupalana as the good King Philip, 
the wisest and kindest king of all. 


Bread and the Bakery 
(Continued from page 38) 


People in every part of the world 
eat bread, but the method of mak- 
ing it has many variations. 

In France, bread is baked in long 
loaves with a crisp crust. It has 
been sold for years without any 
kind of wrapping. 

A grain “elevator” is a tall build- 
ing without windows, where grain 
is stored from the time it is har- 
vested until it is shipped to the 
flour mill. 


EVALUATION 


At the conclusion of this study, 
the bread in the children’s sand- 
wiches seemed more important 
than just something to eat when 
they were hungry. 

1. They saw it in terms of a way 
of using countless bushels of 
grain which are produced on 
farms around the country. 

. They thought of it in terms of 
big bakeries turning out thou- 
sands of golden brown loaves 
carefully wrapped and identified. 

3. They thought of it in relation 
to jobs for many people, and the 
need for many trucks to deliver 
it to the markets. 

4. They thought of it in terms of 
the magic which changed a 
spongy dough into a delicious 
bread. 

This project aroused second- 
grade curiosity about the source of 
other foods which they ate, and 
the steps required to make them 
ready for people to eat. 
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ue Instructor Coupon Service 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


FREE SAFARI BREAKFAST GAME from KEL- 
LOGGS. Please send me the Safari Break- 
fast Game - with full color wall poster, in- 
dividual score cards, badges, awards. All 
free! (See ad on Page 19.) 


NEW CLASSROOM ENRICHMENT AID. 
FREE literature describing the first of a 
unique, new series called the PHONO 


BOOK series. See International Communica- 
tions Foundation ad on back cover. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY WITH RHEEM 
CALIFONE PHONOGRAPH. Please send 
FREE complete information on foreign lan- 
guage study using Rheem Califone Listening 
Corner and Audio Center Transcription play- 
ing phonographs. 


BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dial Finance Company 
will send you complete information about 
Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, in a 
plain envelope, as described in advertise- 
ment on Page 5. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Education 
Division. ‘'Class Report,’ free illustrated 
booklet, in color, telling the story of coal 
for middle grades. 


GRAFLEX, INC. Graflex AV Digest - a 48- 
page booklet with 4-color cover containing 
reprints and digests of outstanding audio- 
visual articles which have appeared in lead- 
ing publications during the last three years 


INSTITUTE OF VISUAL COMMUNICATION, 
INC. Please send complete list of films for 
our P. T. A. 


UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 1961 SUMMER 
SESSION. Six-week Summer Program in- 
cluding 14 planned leisure and sight-seeing 
trips. Please send bulletin and application 


information. (University Study Tour to 
Mexico.) 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. Please 


send me a copy of your Educational insert 
on economic competence entitled, ''Money 
at Work."* 


TREASURE CHEST OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
IDEAS. ‘'New, revised,"' illustrated book- 
let on classroom use of films, including 
preparation of film lessons and how to find 
effective teaching films. Published as a free 
service by Victor Animatograph Corp. 


BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS INC. Free 
Railway Map and illustrated brochures on 
the British Isles. 


BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU. 
Teaching aids telling the story of light and 
sight are for use in intermediate and junior 
high grade Science and Health classes; in- 
clude Teacher's Guide, visual aids, student 
booklets for class of 40. 


BAUSCH & LOMB. Catalog E-152, ‘'Opti- 
cal Instruments for Science Instruction’ - 
complete informative data, specifications 
and classroom applications. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY. New 8- 
Page folder on the 1961 ENJOYING ENG- 
LISH SERIES shows actual pages repro- 
duced in beautiful full color and gives com- 
plete information on these brand new texts 
See ad Page 84. 


RHEEM CALIFONE SCHOOL AND CLASS- 
ROOM PHONOGRAPH. Please send your 
catalog of school and classroom phono- 
graphs together with price list. 


INSTRUCTO 
Mfg. Co.). 

nel Boards 
Visual Aids, 


PRODUCTS CO. (Div. Jacronda 
New catalog of Instructo Flan- 
and Felt Cut-Outs, Magnetic 
and Educational Toys. 


BORROW $100 to $800 BY MAIL. Teach- 
ers may borrow any amount needed—$100 
to $800 in complete privacy and confidence 
BY MAIL. Postal Finance Company—Old 
established company. No payments during 
summer. Information sent in plain enve- 
lope. 
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FREE SCIENCE CHART showing relation- 
ship between 138 science films and all major 
texts series in grades 4-6. (Coronet Films) 


NEW JAM HANDY SCIENCE FILMSTRIPS for 
primary grades. Descriptive literature on 
"First Experiments with Ajir."" (The Jam 
Handy Organization.) 


TRAINING PROGRAMS IN COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. Please send free information on 
undergraduate and graduate programs of 
study in Audio-Visual Communications of- 
fered in the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University. 


UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit for middie and upper 
grades. 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
Free samples of TRY-REX pencils and infor- 
mation about how their orthodigital shape 
makes writing easier for grade school pu- 
pils. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC PASSENGER STEAMSHIP 
CCNFERENCE. Send your free Passenger 
Steamship Kit. 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED 
BEVERAGES. Booklet: "About Soft 
Drinks.'' Contains discussions about good 
health and soft drinks. (Copy free; if us- 
able, up to 30 without charge upon re- 
quest.) 


KNOW YOUR AMERICA PROGRAM. Send 
me the Program Gift Package of a genuine 
gold ore sample, labeled and packaged 
for a "'living museum" - plus 25 full-color 
photoprints, 64-page Album, large 28 x 40 
inch wall map of the U.S. and pull-drawer 
library case for storing Albums for 10¢ and 
enrol! me as a member with privileges de- 
scribed on Page 1. At the same time, send 
me the current Know Your America Pro- 
gram Album Set at $1.00 plus shipping. 
(Send no money. We will bill you.) 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC. 
Send me your illustrated, detailed specifi- 
cation sheet with complete mechanical and 
electrical description and data on the Nor- 
elco ‘Continental’ 3-speed, portable high 
fidelity tape recorder. 


MASON PROTECTED FUND RAISING PLAN. 
Send me without obligation information on 
your fund raising plan used successfully by 
thousands of schools and school groups from 
coast to coast. (See ad on Page 85.) 


FREE SAMPLES OF CUT-OUT LETTERS of 
attractive colored cardboard will be sent 
to you by Mutual Aids. (See ad on Page 81 
for complete details.) 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 1961 SUMMER 
SESSION. Six-week Summer program in- 
cluding 22 planned leisure and sight-seeing 
trips. Please send bulletin and application 
information. (University Study Tour to 
Hawaii.) 


MASTER ADDRESSER CO. Send me full in- 
formation on the Master Portable Spirit 
Duplicator as advertised on Page 11. 


NEW COLOR SOUND FILM "STARS & 
STRIPES ON DISPLAY." Please send FREE 
Teacher's Guide and complete information 
on your new 16mm Color Sound Film ‘'Stars 
& Stripes on Display.’ (Indiana University) 


RADIANT SCREENS FOR SCHOOL AND 
CLASSROOM. Please send free booklet 
"The Miracle of Lenticular Screens'' and 
brochure on complete Projection Screen Line 
for Audio-Visua! use. 


SUMMER SESSIONS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN. Please send FREE your 
1961 Summer Sessions Bulletin describing 
courses, conferences, and special institutes 
for teachers offered at The University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 
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CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


334 ELEMENTARY SCIENCE FILMS AND FILM- 


STRIPS. Send for Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films special subject area booklet on Ele- 
mentary Science Films and Filmstrips; also 
EBF catalog #31 ‘'The Unique Contribu- 
tion." 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. Please send me 
a copy of your 1961 Summer Session Bulle- 
tin. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. Please 
send me a copy of your Teaching Aid in- 
sert designed to teach the values of litera- 
ture entitled, ‘'Learning from Literature." 


PERCIVAL TOURS abroad by comfortable 
motor coach with experienced Conductor. 
Informative literature on Europe. Prompt 
individual attention in answering individual 
questions, quoting moderate rates. 


KELART COMPANY. The ‘'GRADE TWINS" 
$1.00 each set. Send for free brochure- 
catalog including this and other rubber 


stamp teaching aids. 


FREE CATALOG. Catalog prepared by the 
National W.C.T.U. listing filmstrips, mo- 
tion pictures, and other AV materials avail- 
able to school teachers. 


FREE PATTERNS FOR MAKING SLIP COV- 
ERS for Kleenex Tissue Boxes. A quick and 
easy project for gvades 6-12. Set of 12 
patterns contains instructions for all basic 
stitches and order blank for extra individ- 
val patterns. 


VIEWLEX, INC. Colorful brochure describ- 
ing ‘‘easy to teach with" filmstrip pro- 
jectors. 


GOLDEN RECORD LIBRARY. Free brochure 
and information on music appreciation pro- 
gram for lower grades. 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO. Please 
send free copy of Bulletin AV-11 which 
describes Newcomb Prounuciator in detail. 
See ad Page 79. 


COMPLETE COLD PREVENTION PROGRAM. 
FREE from the makers of Kleenex Tissues, 
includes film, poster, and individual health 
pledge for each pupil, grades 2-3-4. 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. Write 
today for our new booklet: ‘'Fun with 
Sta-Flo Liquid Starch.'' Exciting liquid 


starch and Prang Powder Tempera art ideas! 


16 


FREE MENSTRUAL HYGIENE TEACHING 
AIDS from the makers of Kotex sanitary 
napkins. Includes film, teaching guide, 
physiology chart, pamphlet on mother- 
daughter program, product demonstration 
kit, (for teachers of 4-5-6 grades). Student 
booklets available in quantities needed, 
"You're a Young Lady Now" (for girls 
9-11) and ‘Very Personally Yours’ (for 
girls 12 and over). 





Be Sure to Include Your Remittance for 


AZ 


50 


ot 


All the Following Items. 





UNITED FRESH FRUIT & VEGETABLE 
ASSN. Please send your health and nutri- 
tion primary unit, including 35 sets of 12 
coloring pages about fresh fruit and vege- 
tables; plus teaching manual. | enclose 
25¢ for postage. 


TOOLS OF TEACHING (School Service Co.) 
Graded illustrated catalog of Scientific Kits 
and supplies, Direct Process Workbooks, 
Posters, Music, Flannel Board Sets, Games, 
etc.—25¢ 


SPIRIT MASTER UNITS FOR DUPLICATING 
MACHINES. Sample folder for ‘'COPY- 
RITE'' Spirit Masters for long, medium and 
short runs are available. All wax coated 
in variety of colors. 50c (to cover shipping 
and handling costs). 


SONG FLUTE AND KIT. Special $1.00 for 
RHYTHM AND HARMONY BANDS. iIntro- 
ductory Kit contains Song Plute, Teacher's 
Handbook and Classroom Pupil Book com- 
plete for pre-band training and use in 
Rhythm and Harmony bands (value $2.50). 
Enclose $1. 


WHAT TO DO FOR BULLETIN BOARDS 
(School Service Co.) A brand new book 
with over 150 fully illustrated laid out 
bulletin boards, covering an extensive 
variety of subjects, events, and holidays. 
Each one is made with easily available, 
inexpensive materials.—$2.00. 


MUSICAL MULTIPLICATION RECORDS. 5 
records and 11 multiplication quiz cards 
teach tables 2's through 12's. Set has own 
tunes and jingles. Pupils learn tables easi- 
ly, quickly, following gay, spirited music. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. (ad on Page 73.) 
—$9.95 postpaid. 


mmm Fee TEACHERS USE enly ——————— 


Circle each number you want. Mail in envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon 
Service, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure to enclose remittance where necessary. | 
| 
—_ 66 0-6-66:506 666560865695 050 55 65566.66 60640505. 555995586 OS SESE PTTTTITITITITIT TTT TTT TT 1 
; PRINT OR TYPE 
| reo! Gr GD cecccocese PPTTTTTITITITITITITTT TTT YTTTITTTTT TTT TTT Te ecccce seseeh 
I 
I city $$60000600600660660580066 0esesesesococose Zone DOOD 6.0606060006008 6600s escooses 
| I 
| samuary 1961 BORO. ccccesvcesce No. of Pupils . We, Gat. Bi. .ccccve vol 
11 S 9 13 17 21 25 29 33 37 41 45 
; 2 6 10 14 18 22 2 30 34 38 #42 «461 
i3 7 1 15 19 23 27 31 35 39 43 
4 8 12 16 20 24 28 32 36 40 44 ! 
BE SURE TO INCLUDE YOUR PAYMENT FOR ITEMS CHECKED BELOW | 
l 47 $25 49 $ 50 5] $2.00 
: 48 $.25 50 $1.00 52 $9.95 
MAKE ALL CHECKS OR MONEY ORDERS PAYABLE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. ! 
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TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 


| am planning a vacation trip within the next 12 months, starting about 
ee ee Ae . | wish to visit the regions, places, and countries 
listed below and | prefer the kind of transportation shown (plane, train, 
bus, ship, or auto) for each part of my trip. (If uncertain, indicate more 
than one kind. If you are traveling abroad, include all transportation 
from home back to home.) 


Regions, Places, Countries Kinds of Transportation 


ee ew ee eeoeeeeeee eres eeeeee 


(So that we can handle your request for information promptly, please be specific in your 
selection of places to visit. If you need more space, please use an additional sheet of paper.) 


This practical service is provided for your personal travel aid only. We have an 
arrangement with resort areas, travel information centers, and transportation services 
interested in prospective travelers and we ask them to send you free descriptive 
literature. We do not make reservations or attempt to take the place of a commercial 


travel agency—nor do we ask for literature for classroom use. Please allow a reason- 
able time for your request to be processed. 


OP NE . pind eek cbudes ss asesbdsabieernaws 


Address 


0 Re er ee Ton re re eee 


State .. A\ 





"| used The INSTRUCTOR's 
free Teacher Travel 
Service for my trip 
last year — best 
trip | ever had, too! 


"You can use it to 
help plan your 
trip this year. 
Remember, it's 
tree — there's 

no obligation 


to you.” 
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CLAS 
MAIL 


We think letters that take 
exception have positive value, 
if thoughtfully written—even 
though we may not always 
agree with them. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I would like to take exception to 
one paragraph in Mr. Theodore 
Granik’s “Escape from Responsibility” 
(Nov., p. 3). Mr. Granik says, “The 
real problem, however, arises not be- 
cause of television, not because of 
improper instruction in school or an 
inadequate teaching staff, as is often 
suggested, but because parents fail to 
exercise proper authority in the super- 
vision of their children.” I realize he 
is not putting blame on teachers, but 
he unduly exonerates television. As 
long as TV has free use of the air 
waves, it should give the public, espe- 
cially children, better entertainment. 

Morton Shusbaum, New York 


You have a point! 
* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I was delighted to find “The Elec- 
toral College” (Nov., p. 25), but my 
joy was dimmed somewhat by a ques- 
tion about the facts in two places. 
Strangely, both are under “Oddities”! 
According to what I know, Monroe re- 
ceived one vote against his unanimous 
choice as president in 1820. Further- 
more, as I understand it, J. Q. Adams. 
Hayes, and Harrison became presi- 
dents even though their opponents had 
larger popular votes; but the electoral 
story on each was quite different. 

Ellen Dandry, Michigan 


Right you are on both counts, 
we blush to admit. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

In November (p. 61) Glenn O. 
Blough answers a teacher who says her 
school is developing a new science 
curriculum. How are the teachers ex- 
pert enough to do this? I hear that 
schools all over the country are de- 
veloping curriculums in science, so- 
cial studies, English, arithmetic, and 
what have you. Isn't this a waste of 
time in this day when efficiency is 
needed so much? 

Theoretically, teachers “learn by 
doing,” but doesn't this intimate that 
they are inadequately prepared, which 
is not necessarily the case? Schools 
are against using textbooks exclusively 
as courses of study, and I agree. On 
the other hand, can any average-size 
school system ever put as much re- 
search into a course of study as goes 
into a reputable textbook system ? Id 
like to know other teachers’ reactions. 

William Harrington, Ohio 


Speak up—or we will! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

In an upper-grade story (Nov., p. 
48), Veronica Lerner has written about 
a German boy who is invited to march 


in a Veterans Day parade. Isn't thy 
carrying “forgive and forget” too fg! 
Regina Chase, Georgir 


Think again, Regina. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I always read “Children’s Problems” 
and I have used the story many time 
with my sixth grade. I was amazed 
find a second-grade solution to th 
October story (Nov., p. 21). Does Dr. 
Gordon think that throwing stones js 
basically a second-grade problem? Am 
I wrong in thinking this was material 
for my class, or has it been a priman 
page all along? .... , 

Mrs. Sarah Brubacher, Ohio 


Neither grade level has a corner 
on stone throwing. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

In “The Principals’ Forum” (Noy, 
p. 19), Mr. Edward R. Gork suggests 
that the unwritten rules of a school 


should become written ones to avoid! 


misunderstandings. Did Mr. Gork ever 
consider eliminating the rules? We 
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Mrs. Lester P. Allan, Mississippi | teach 


Mrs. Allan may have a point. We 
hope it prompts some all-school in- 


trospection, 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 
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Shortly after I read the opinions on } teach 
joining local, state, and national or The 


ganizations in “Sound Off” (Nov., p- 


8), a group of New York City teacher 


went on strike. This would never have 
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NEA instead of the AFL Teacher impr 


Union. 
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Maxine Marshall, Connecticul § Conc 
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We agree, Maxine, but is that 4] men 
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bership? 
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Dear Miss Owen: 


In “Spelling Today” (Nov., p. 6): 
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ing phonemes. From research done in} 4 € 
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many words use irregular phonemes the 


that this is a confusing device. . «> 


Has it any national acceptance ? 
Paul C. Merrill, Michiga 
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Merit Rating for Teachers 
(Continue d from page 20) 


cause fear rather than respect for 
the principal. 


How does merit rating affect the 
jeacher-teacher relationships? 
School systems which have tried 
(and abandoned ) merit ratings for 
salary purposes report a disastrous 
effect on morale and teamwork. A 
reward for some is likely to be in- 
lerpreted as a penalty for others. 


if a school has merit rating, should 
veachers have a part in the ratings? 
If so, in what way? 

Normally, teachers have little op- 
portunity to observe the work of 
their colleagues, and providing 
time for them to do so would cre- 
ate problems. Teachers would nat- 
urally rate others in terms of their 
own concepts, techniques, and ex- 
periences. I see no reason for them 
to place themselves in a position 
where they would have such re- 
sponsibility. 


Should ratings and increments be 
generally known? 

Teachers are paid with public 
funds and hence their salaries are 
a matter of public concern. Rating 
programs may be more apt to sur- 
vive if ratings are not known. On 
the other hand, favoritism and 
arbitrary decisions are more likely 
when merit raises are kept secret. 


Does merit rating really stimulate 
high professional standards, or are 
teachers just encouraged to make a 
“, J . “9 
good showing”? 


Some “merit rating” plans even 
sem to condone low standards. 
They are founded on the belief that 
anormal curve applies to a teach- 
ing staff. I cannot believe that good 
teachers need such a stimulus. The 
teaching profession would be better 
off without those who must be mo- 
tivated by the money bait; they are 
not truly professional. 


Is it really possible to rate the 
quality of teachers’ services? 

Of course it is possible to rate 
teachers, but that is not the issue. 
The validity and the reliability of 
the measuring device is one chal- 
lenge. Furthermore, opinion — is 
divided as to whether such ratings 
improve or impair teaching effi- 
ciency. Most rating systems seem to 
concentrate on background, per- 
sonality traits, classroom manage- 
ment, and service to pupils and to 
the school. The fallacy of the total 
point score, or rating profile, for an 
individual teacher is that a high 
rating may fail to disclose the one 
Weakness which spells doom. In 
other cases, minor troubles may be 
exaggerated out of proportion. Just 
as each pupil's individuality should 
be treated with respect, so should 
the teacher be freed from conform- 
Ing to a predetermined behavior 
pattern. 


Are merit ratings incorporated into 
any state minimal salary schedules? 
80, on what basis? 

Florida has adopted a salary law 
requiring each county district to set 





up a plan for career increments 
above the regular minimum sched- 
ule. The 1947 Feinberg law in New 
York State incorporated a quota 
system of promotional increments 
in the state minimum schedule, but 
in 1951 a new salary law discarded 
the idea of merit by force in favor 
of permissive merit programs. 


What do you feei are the most ob- 
jective means for rating teachers? 

Basing career increments on the 
professional growth activities of a 
teacher can be entirely objective. 
Using job analysis and a number of 
teaching roles based on responsibil- 
ities can also be largely objective. 
Such standardized tests as the Na- 
tional Teachers Examination can 
be objectively administered, but it 
would be denied that they measure 
performance. 

If teacher ratings are to be used 
as a positive and constructive de- 
vice for the sole, and the only justi- 
fiable, purpose of helping the teach- 
er improve instruction, errors in 
subjective judgment would not be 
a demoralizing force. 


Do you know of schools where the 
merit rating is working well? If so, 
how is the system organized? 

The existence of a plan cannot 
be necessarily interpreted as success. 
Much has been said about the West 
Hartford, Connecticut, plan, but its 
merit provisions have never been 
fully implemented. Last year, the 
sixth for their program, brought on 
a community crisis focused on 
teachers’ pay. We have heard of no 
special troubles with the plans in 
La Due, Missouri, and Summit, 
New Jersey. Ithaca, New York, has 
one of the oldest plans. The Grosse 
Point, Michigan, “earned incre- 
ment” plan seems to be working 
well, but it involves no subjective 
rating. 


Merit rating has been tried and 
abandoned in several school. Why? 
The reasons given most frequent- 
ly for abandoning plans are: (1) 
lack of confidence in the raters; (2) 
inadequacy of the supervisory staff; 
(3) expense of the program; (4) 
adverse effect on teacher-teacher 
and teacher-administrator relation- 
ships; (5) teacher dissatisfaction. 


Other than marriage, two main 
reasons why teachers leave the class- 
room are lack of interest in the pro- 
fession, and a desire for advance- 
ment. Will increments based on 
merit ratings solve either of these 
problems? 

I could not agree that these are 
the two main reasons. In my opin- 
ion, heavy work loads, low salaries, 
unfavorable teaching conditions, 
and the lack of professional status 
are the chief factors, and merit rat- 
ing has little chance of solving any 
of these problems. We are not like- 
iy either to attract or to hold the 
best professional talent by insisting 
that teachers be paid as if they 
were production workers. The goal 
of higher and fairer teacher salary 
schedules is a better educational 
program for boys and girls. In 
achieving this, let’s be sure we are 
solving an educational problem, 
not creating a new one. 








in article by Jean Hunt Goudy, Loveland, Colorado teacher 


For teachers and all ages of ness Leaders of America Club at 
youngsters who want to “add a_ Loveland High School stamps 
romantic touch” to their valen- your valentines with a red design 
tines, the post office at Loveland, of Cupid and verse. 

Colorado postmarks any valen- One year Cupid wore boots and 
tine sent toit in time toremail by a ten gallon hat. 

February 9 or 10. There's no charge for this re- 
Besides, the Chamber of Com- mailing service. Just see that 
merce with volunteer helpers and valentines (letters or packages) 
students from the Future Busi- are properly addressed, have suf- 
ficient postage on them and are 
mailed under separate cover to 
Postmaster, Loveland, Colorado. 
Young people are 
sure to enjoy making 
valentines for parents 
and grandparents and 
surprising them by 
having these sent 
from Love land, “the 
Sweetheart Town.” 
PTA attendance might 
be sparked for meeting 
around February 14, 
by notices mailed from 
Loveland. Teachers 
themselves might add 
fun to invitations for 
own valentine 



















































bright flavor of 

e Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
It freshens your taste. And, the 

smooth chewing aids digestion. 











Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
\ EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 


and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 1020 W. 94th St., Chicago 20 , III. 


The CLARK:BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help good teachers get positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, including ALASKA & 
HAWAII. If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER 
NOW. Mention THE INSTRUCTOR—FREE REGISTRATION. 


505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Mer. 








UNIVERSITY OF ome | A L A g K cnn 














INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL . 
Married teaching couples desired for Govern- 
Six weeks: July 1 to August 11, 1961 ment career service in Bureau of Indian Affairs 
. Schools. One spouse must have major in ele- 
(All lectures in English) mentary education. Gross combined entrance 
Write: Admissions Office. Oslo International salaries from $10,862 to $14,737 plus trans- 
Summer School, Northfield, Minnesota portation. Inquire Box 1751, Juneau, Alaska. 
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INDEX 


SEPTEMBER 1960-JANUARY 1961 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK—See also Teacher-Tested 
Ideas 
Let Parents See What Happens (article), Nov. *60, p. 
3 


5 
Parents’ Night (cartoons), Nov. ’60, p. 15 


ANIMALS 
Douglas and His Dog (dramatization), Sept. ’60, p. 89 
Fun in the Sun (story), Jan. 61, p. 34 
Hungry Pigs (song), Nov. ’60, p. 39 
Little Dog Clown (verse), Sept. 60, p. 88 
R. A. Coon, New Neighbor (story), Oct. 60, p. 54 
Reluctant Squirrel (verse), Sept. ’60, p. 88 
Swimming Cat (verse), Oct. ’60, p. 28 
Whitefoots’ Winter Storehouse, The (story), Nov. ’60, 
p. 46 


ARITHMETIC—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas 
Arithmetrick (puzzle), Oct. 60, p. 81 
Helping Pupils to Discover and Learn in Mathematics 
(article), Jan. 61, p. 6 
New Arithmetic, The 
Errors—Good and Bad! Oct. ’60, p. 10 
Many Faces of Mathematics, The, Dec. ’60, p. 12 
Open, Sesame, Sept. ’60, p. 12 
What’s in a Name? Nov. ’60, p. 10 
Whys Win, The, Jan. °61, p. 18 


ART—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas 
Articles 
Beauty and Wonder.in Painting, Dec. ’60, p. 64 
Can You See the Progress? (continuity in art teach- 
ing, especially mural making), Dec. ’60, pp. 58-55 
Art—Cafeteria Style, Sept. 60, p. 53 
Time of “Innerness,” A (editorial), Dec. 60, p. 53 
Using Art to Upgrade Attitudes, Sept. °60, pp. 54-55 
Art Reproductions 
“Circus Fernando: Ringmaster’’—Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautrec (cover; discussion, p. 12), Jan. 61 
“Clown, 1929”—Paul Klee (cover; discussion, p. 
30), Sept. ’60 
“Ta Matete”—Paul Gauguin (cover; discussion, p. 
42), Oct. 60 
“Toy Shop, The”—Robert Sivard (discussion, p. 42; 
picture, pp. 42-43), Dec. 60 
“Windmills of Montmartre’’—Maurice Utrillo (cov- 
er; discussion, p. 13), Nov. ’60 
Block Printing 
Action in a One-Color Block, Jan. ’61, p. 51 
Allover Block Printing, Jan. 61, p. 51 
Printing with Plasticine, Jan. 61 , p. 50 
Using the Brayer for a Second Color, Jan. ’61, p. 50 
Christmas 
Gifts 
Mail Minder, Dec. ’60, p. 63 
Mosaic Jewelry, Dec. ’60, p. 62 
Plastic Gifts, Dec. ’60, p. 63 
Sewing Kit, Dec. ’60, p. 63 
Stick Creations, Dec. ’60, p. 62 
Woodwork Shop, Dec. ’60, p. 63 
Yardstick Holder, Dec. 60, p. 62 
Greetings 
Greeting Cards, Dec. ’60, p. 65 
Greeting Card Candles, Dec. ’60, p. 62 
Murals 
Christmas Collage Mural, A, Dec. ’60, p. 83 
Christmas Murals (‘“‘Can You See the Progress?’’), 
Dec.’60, pp. 58-59 
Outdoor Decorations 
Outdoor Decorations of Coated Paper, Dec. 60, 
p. 68 
Outdoor Nativity, Dec. 60, p. 69 
Room and Party Decorations 
Christmas Lanterns, Dec. ’60, p. 57 
Oilcloth Stocking, Dec. ’60, p. 61 
Paper-Bag Decorations, Dec. 60, p. 61 
Santa Boot, Dec. ’60, p. 60 
Santa Sack, Dec. ’60, p. 60 
Wallpaper Wreath, Dec. ’60, p. 61 
Trees 
Christmas Fan Tree, Dec. 60, p. 61 
Christmas Table Tree, Dec. 60, p. 60 
King Size Christmas Tree, Dec. ’60, p. 74 
Tree Decorations 
Ornaments—Bisque Ware, Dec. ’60, p. 60 
Christmas Tree Spirals, Dec. '60, p. 61 
Multipointed Stars, Dec. ’60, p. 60 
Construction 
Balloon Sculpturing (space helmets), Jan. 61, p. 28 
Dove of Peace, Nov. 60, p. 38 


Modeling Solid Forms on Wire and Maché, Nov. 60, 


p. 45 
Spotlight on 3-D Art Projects, Nov. ’60, p. 41 
3-D Figures on Pusters, Nov. 60, p. 43 
Halloween 
Let Kindergarteners Be Two-Faced, Oct. ’60, p. 106 
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Painting the Mood, Oct. ’60, p. 105 
Safety Masks, Oct. ’60, p. 107 


Masks 
Masks from the Incas (papier-mAaché), Oct. 60, pp. 
106-107 


New Ways to Use Familiar Materials 
Designing with Seeds and Cereals, Oct. ’60, pp. 112 
113 
Ice-Storm Collages, Jan. 61, pp. 52-53 
Spattered Notebook Covers, Oct. ’60, p. 108 
Tickled Pink with Tissue Paper, Sept. ’60, p. 57 
Painting 
Painting the Mood (Halloween), Oct. ’60, p. 105 
Painting Their Beautiful New School, Scpt. °60, p. 56 
Beauty and Wonder in Painting (article), Dec. ’60, 
p. 64 
Room Decorations 
Beginners’ Aquariums, Jan. °61, p. 54 
Birds in Winter, Jan. 61, pp. 52-53 
Thanksgiving 
Simple Paper Sculpture (turkeys, Pilgrim and In- 
dian heads), Nov. ’60, p. 42 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Articles 
Audio-Visual Science Materials (listings), Jan. ’61 
pp. 67-75 
Fortifying Your Science Instructional Program, Jan. 
61, pp. 63-64 
Microsc ope Projection, Sept. ’60, p. 129 
TV's Rival? Our Story Hour, Oct. 60, p. 115 
Using Science Audio-Visual Materials Wisely, Jan. 
61, pp. 65-66 
Bulletin Boards 
About Your Bulletin Board, Sept. ’60, p. 123 
Christmas Bulletin Boards, Dec. ’60, p. 50 
Lettering for Your Bulletin Board, Oct. ’60, p. 41 
3 Bulletin Board Ideas for November, Nov. °60, p. 51 
Your Bulletin Board Can Be Utilized, Jan. ’61, p. 23 
Films (reviews), Sept. 60, p. 74; Nov. ’60, p. 18; Jan. 
61, p. 78 
Filmstrips (reviews), Sept. 60, p. 75; Oct. ’60, p. 87; 
Jan. 61, p. 79 
Pictures 
Christmas Present to Our School, A, Dec. ’60, p. 29 
Life in Nigeria, Oct. ’60, pp. 38-39 
Posters 
Chamois, The, Jan. ’61, p. 61 
Giraffe, The, Oct. ’60, p. 36 
How to Teach a Unit, Sept. 60, p. 61 
Is Your Costume Ready? Oct. ’60, p. 33 
Kangaroo, The, Dec. ’60, p. 44 
More Punch from a Good Breakfast, Sept. ’60, p. 2° 
Panda, The, Sept. °60, p. 109 
School Calendar, Sept. 60, pp. 77-82 
Speak Clearly, Jan. ’61, p. 41 
Water Buffalo, Nov. °60, p. 37 
Your Vote May Decide, Nov. 60, p. 73 
Records (reviews)—See this department in each issue 


nh 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN—See this department in each 


issue 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS—See this department in each issue 


CARTOONS 
Big Snow, The, Jan. ’61, p. 90 
December Programs, Dec. 60, p. 10 
First Week of School, Sept. ’60, p. 25 
Halloween Party, The, Oct. ’60, p. 11 
Parents’ Night, Nov. °60, p. 15 


CHANUKAH—See Hanukkah 
CHARACTER EDUCATION—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas 


Children’s Problems 
Compositions, Jan. 61, p. 33 
Deer Hunting, Dec. ’60, p. 24 
Little Stones, Oct. ’60, p. 26 
Ordeal, The, Sept. °60, p. 33 
Vote, The, Nov. ’60, p. 21 


Courtesy (dramatization), Jan. ’61, p. 46 


Good Manners in the Lunchroom (dramatization), 


Sept. 60, p. 90 
Jefferson’s Special Monday (story), Sept. ’60, p. 62 
Manners (verse), Jan. 61, p. 46 
Morty’s Moccasins (story), Nov. °60, p. 48 
Season’s Hero (story), Dec. *60, p. 16 
Silent Bell Buoy, The (story), Sept. ’60, p. 65 
Street of Wind Bells, The (story), Sept. 60, p. 64 
Time for Giving, A (story), Dec. ’60, p. 16 
Tommy's Snowman (story), Jan. 61, p. 34 
We All Love Our Flag (song), Sept. ’60, p. 32 
Weed-Time and Harvest (story), Sept. ’60, p. 63 
We Studied Ourselves (unit), Dec. 60, p. 23 
Young King, The (story), Jan. ’61, p. 35 
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Mr. 
ELECTIO! 
Campa 
Electot! 
Kinde 
No 
CHILDREN'S BOOK WEEK $ 
All Alone? (verse), Sept. ’60, p. 88 ae 
Books (verse), Jan. 61, p. 45 “a 
Book Travel (verse), Nov. ’60, p. 40 oa 
Helps for Your Library (article), Nov. ’60, p. 101 wet 
wae in an r Goose Land (dramatization), Ny excerT 
New Ele: ‘mentary School Library Standards, The (ar 7 
cle), Nov. ’60, p. 77 ‘ Cl 
New F all Books for Children (reviews), Nov. 60 DE ON ‘ 
96-97 a * a 
ay ading Stories to Children (articie), Nov. 60, p. 36 onda 
s Rival? Our Story Hour (article \, Oct. "604 p. 11} 6 
dy and Your School Library (artic le ), Nov. 60, » 
75-76 
Your Questions Answered by Outstanding Elementay aie 
Librarians (article), Nov. °60, pp. 79-95 FIRE PR 
CHORAL READING pod 
Christmas Magic, Dec. ’60, p. 32 3 We 
Holiday Highlights, Dec. 60, p. 32 ; 
Legend of Poinsettia, Dec. 60, p. 32 
Only Halloween, Oct. ’60, p. 28 = 
‘Train Song, The, Nov. 60, p. 40 Deuts 
Trouble for Columbus, Oct. ’60, p. 65 Foreit 
CHRISTMAS DRAMATIZATIONS heat 
Christmas in Many Lands, Dec. 60, p. 37 Two 
Christmas Magic (choral playlet), Dec. ’60, p. 32 
Christmas Tree Elves, Dec. 60, p. 38 
Gift, The, Dec. ’60, pp. 34-35 ag 
Holiday Highlights (choral playlet), Dec. ’60, p. 32 J 
Legend of Poinsettia (choral playlet), Dec. ’60, p. 32 Goof: 
Lights o’ Christmas, Dec. °60, p. 38 Halle 
Scrooge and Bob Cratchit, Dec. ’60, p. 36 India 
Signs and Sounds of Christmas, Dec. *60, p. 36 | ToB 
Toymaker’s Shop, The, Dec. ’60, p. 33 
CHRISTMAS SONGS —_ 
Christmas Lullaby, Dec. 60, p. 49 Halle 
Christmas Shopping, Dec. ’60, p. 72 | Hall 
Four Christmas Mice, Dec. ’60, p. 41 ) Hall 
I Made a Gift, Dec. *60, p. 20 Hall 
In Santa’s Workshop, Dec. ’60, p. 40 Hoo: 
Play a Christmas Tune, Dec. ’60, p. 40 Is Yi 
Shepherds! Wake Up! Dec. ’60, p. 48 Let | 
1 
CHRISTMAS STORIES Mos 
Christmas at Home, Dec. ’60, p. 18 Mr. 
Christmas Caboose, Dec. 60, p. 13 Octe 
Triplets’ Christmas, The, Dec. ’60, p. 14 Onl 
Mr. Sugar Cooky, Dec. ’60, p. 14 Safe 
Season’s Hero, Dec. ’60, p. 16 Spor 
Song from Heaven, The, Dec. ’60, p. 17 
Time for Giving, A, Dec. 60, p. 16 HANU 
What Happened When Santa Quit Eating, Dec. *60,ph Fest 
15 Har 
Slov 
CHRISTMAS VERSE 
Christmas Candles, Dec. ’60, p. 48 HEAL 
Christmas Prayer for Teachers, Dec. 60, p. 54 Bre: 
Christmas Time, Dec. ’60, p. 49 | 
Keep Watch! Dec. ’60, p. 40 Loo 
Let Christmas Shine, Dec. ’60, p. 48 Mo: 
Nicest Gift, The, Dec. ’60, p. 49 
Pinata Party, Dec. 60, p. 40 No 
Small Journey to Christmas, Dec. ’60, p. 49 Nu 
COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER—See also Teacher-Teste} Pa, 
Ideas Un 
Columbus in the Space Age (verse), Oct. 60, p. 28 
How Many Ships? (quiz), Oct. °60, p. 69 HOBE 
Juan, a Cabin Boy (story), Oct. ’60, p. 56 | My 
Trouble for Columbus (choral reading), Oct. ’60, p. © My 
My 
DRAMATICS—See also Christmas Dramatizations Ou 
Articles Ou 
“Big” Play, The, Nov. ’60, p. 31 
Play that “Grew” about Rumpelstiltskin, The, Nov} HOM 
60, p. 31 He 
Ready-Made Play, The, Nov. 60, p. 31 Mi 
Curriculum-Associated Dramatizations 
Aladdin’s Lamp, Nov. °60, p. 33 INDI, 
Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner, Sept. ’60, p. 90 Ch 
Courtesy, Jan. ’61, p. 46 In 
Douglas and His Dog, Sept. ’60, p. 89 In 
Flag Drill, A, Oct. °60, p. 68 Kz 
Good Manners in the Lunchroom, Sept. 60, p. 90 M 
Johnny in Mother Goose Land, Nov. *60, p. 32 
Last Robin of Summer, The, Oct. °60, p. 45 M 
“Only” a Newspaper! Jan. °61, p. 47 Ne 
Parade, The, Sept. 60, p. 89 O; 
Vermin, the Varment, Sept. 60, p. 91 Te 
Voting—Bother or Privilege? Oct. '60, p. 46 
Puppetry KINI 
Puppetry in the Classroom, Jan. ’61, pp. 48-49 B. 
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resentations for Special Days 
. Good American Lady, The (Clara Barton), Dec. ’60, 
. 39 
Make Pilgrim and Indian Costumes and Use Them, 
Nov. 60, p. 34 
Mostly Ghostly, Oct. 60, p. 45 
Mr. Pumpkin Head, Oct. ’60, p. 47 


1O0N DAY 
goon The (story), Nov. 60, p. 49 

Electoral College, The (article), Nov. 60, p. 25 

Kindergarten-Early Primary Activities on Election, 
Nov. ’60, pp. 22-23 

3 Bulletin Board Ideas for November (posters), Nov. 
60, p. 51 ae 

Voting Bother or Privilege? (dramatization), Oct. 
60, p. 46 a} 

Your Vote May Decide (poster), Nov. *60, p. 73 


CEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
OGifted Five-Year-Olds (article), Sept. ’60, p. 36 
Helping the Physically Handicapped Child in Your 
Class (article), Oct. ’60, p. 32 


Nutrition Activities for a Special Class (article), Sept. 
60, p. 107 ‘ 

Christmas Present to Our School, A (pictures), Dec. 
60, p. 29 


FIRST CLASS MAIL—See this department in each issue 


FIRE PREVENTION ” 
Fire Safety (verse), Oct. 60, p. 85 
London Ablaze! (story), Oct. °60, p. 57 - 
3 Weeks in October (day-by-day ideas) , Oct. °60, p. 20 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Dear Santa (French-Spanish) , Dec. ’60, p. 56 
Deutsch fiir Euch, Nov. ’60, p. 52; Jan. °61, p. 89 
Foreign Languages Need Atmosphere (article), Oct. 
60, p. 118 
Peter's Pumpkin (French-Spanish), Oct. ’60, p. 96 
Two and Two Are— (French-Spanish), Sept. '60, p. 28 


GAMES 
New Games to Play, Sept. ’60, p. 106; Oct. ’60, p. 86; 
Jan. 61, p. 87 
Goofy Ball, Oct. ’60, p. 110 
Halloween Party Games, Oct. 60, p. 79 
Indian Pebble Game, Oct. ’60, p. 71 
To Build a Volleyball Team (article), Jan. 61, p. 7 


HALLOWEEN—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas 
Do You? (song), Oct. 60, p. 27 
Halloween (song), Oct. ’60, p. 28 
Halloween Party, The (cartoons), Oct. ’60, p. 11 
Halloween Party Games (games), Oct. 60, p. 79 
Halloween Safety Song (song), Oct. ’60, p. 107 
Hoo-00! Hoo-00! Hoo-oo! (story), Oct. ’60, p. 55 
Is Your Costume Ready? (poster), Oct. ’60, p. 33 
Let Kindergarteners Be Two-Faced (art), Oct. °60, p. 
106 
Mostly Ghostly (dramatization) , Oct. ’60, p. 45 
Mr. Pumpkin Head (dramatization), Oct. 60, p. 47 
October Fruit (quiz), Oct. 60, p. 50 
Only Halloween (choral reading), Oct. ’60, p. 28 
Safety Masks (art), Oct. ’60, p. 107 
Spooky, the Scared Little Ghost (story), Oct. ’60, p. 62 


HANUKKAH 
Festival of Lights (song), Dec. ’60, p. 53 
Hanukkah Candles (verse), Dec. ’60, p. 52 
Slowpoke Dreidel, The (dramatization), Dec. ’60, p. 37 


HEALTH 
Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner (dramatization), Sept. 
60, p. 90 
Look in the Mirror, A (unit), Oct. 60, p. 42 
More Punch from a Good Breakfast (poster), Sept. °60, 
99 


p. 22 

No Bread for Breakfast (story), Sept. °60, p. 63 

Nutrition Activities for a Special Class (article), Sept. 
60, p. 107 

Parade, The (dramatization), Sept. 60, p. 89 

Unhappy Pencil, The (verse), Nov. ’60, p. 40 


HOBBIES 
My Hobby Is Amateur Radio, Jan. ’61, p. 62 
My Hobby Is Rocks and Minerals, Sept. 60, p. 14 
My Hobby Is Woodworking, Nov. ’60, p. 24 
Our Hobby Is Baking, Dec. 60, p. 45 
Our Hobby Is Marionettes, Oct. 60, p. 59 


HOME LIFE 
Helpful Cookies, The (story), Oct. °60, p. 55 
Michael and Mrs. Maloney (story), Oct. ’60, p. 54 


INDIANS 
Chief Winter (verse), Oct. 60, p. 28 
Indian Pebble Game (game), Oct. 60, p. 71 
Indian Puzzle (quiz), Sept. °60, p. 127 
Katie’s Rescue (story), Sept. ’60, p. 64 
Make Pilgrim and Indian Costumes (dramatization), 
Nov. ’60, p. 34 
Masks from the Incas (art), Oct. ’60, pp. 106-107 
Navajo Children (verse), Oct. ’60, p. 29 
Our Indian Project (unit), Nov. 60, p. 28 
Tom-Tom Talk (song), Oct. ’60, p. 29 


KINDERGARTEN—See also Christmas Stories and Stories 
Balloon Sculpturing (art), Jan. "61, p. 28 





Gifted Five-Year-Olds (article), Sept. 60, p. 36 

Kindergarten-Early Primary Activities on Autumn, 
Sept. ’60, pp. 34-35 

Kindergarten-Early Primary Activities on Calendars, 
Jan. ’61, pp. 26-27 

Kindergarten-Early Primary Activities on Election, Nov. 
60, pp. 22-23 

Kindergarten-Early Primary Activities on Making Gifts, 
Dec. ’60, pp. 20-21 

Kindergarten-Early Primary Activities on Thrift, Oct. 
60, pp. 48-49 

Kindergarten Teacher’s Lament (verse), Dec. ’60, p. 55 

Let Kindergarteners Be Two-Faced (art), Oct. ’60, p. 
106 

Our Birthday Train Travels around the World (arti- 
cle), Jan. 61, p. 28 

Rhythms Inspired by Science (article), Nov. ’60, p. 20 

Water in Everyday Life (unit), Nov. ’60, p. 20 


LANGUAGE ARTS—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas 

Bigger!—Smaller! (verse), Oct. ’60, p. 27 

Do-Better Pills Stimulate Better Reading (article), Jan. 
61, p. 82 

Fun with Flash Cards (device), Sept. 60, p. 112 

Poetry—As Children Create and Enjoy It (article), 
Oct. ’60, pp. 34-35 

Speak Clearly (poster), Jan. ’61, p. 41 

Speech Game (game), Sept. ’60, p. 140 

Spelling Today (article), Nov. ’60, p. 6 

Who Likes to Get Letters? (story), Jan. 61, p. 35 

Words, Words (verse), Nov. ’60, p. 40 

Yearbook, A (unit), Jan. ’61, p. 40 


LITERATURE 
Johnny in Mother Goose Land (dramatization), Nov. 
60, p. 32 
Scrooge and Bob Cratchit (dramatization), Dec. *60, p. 


¢ 


36 


MUSIC—See also Christmas Songs, Songs, and Teacher- 
Tested Ideas 
Music Notes (verse), Jan. ’61, p. 45 
Song from Heaven, The (story of “Silent Night’’), Dec. 
60, p. 17 


PLAYS—See Dramatics 


PROFESSIONAL MATERIAL 
Aging Process (verse), Sept. 60, p. 129 
Behind the Chalkboard Curtain (article), Sept. 60, p. 
66 


Christmas Prayer for Teachers (verse), Dec. ’60, p. 54 
Clues to Better Principal-Teacher Relations (inter- 
view), Sept. ’60, p. 83 
Counting Sheep (verse), Dec. ’60, p. 70 
December Diary (activities), Dec. ’60, pp. 25-28 
Enrichment and Acceleration (article), Dec. ’60, p. 4 
Escape from Responsibiilty—-Theodore Granik (edito- 
rial), Nov. 60, p. 3 
First Days—For the Beginning Teacher (article), Sept. 
60, p. 24 
Guidelines to Balance (article), Oct. ’60, p. 6 
It’s Not Science versus the Humanities—Willy Ley 
(editorial), Sept. ’60, p. 5 
Merit Rating for Teachers? (interview), Jan. ’61, p. 20 
Merit Rating Scale at Work, A (article), Jan. 61, p. 21 
“Only a Teacher” (article), Sept. 60, p. 126 
Positive Discipline (article), Oct. ’60, p. 15 
Principals’ Forum 
Correcting Discipline Problems, Jan. ’61, p. 22 
Grade Levels Will Mix, Dec. ’60, p. 19 
Helpful Things to Do the First Month of School, 
Sept. ’60, p. 23 
Help for the Beginning Principal, Sept. ’60, p. 23 
Interview Techniques Can Be Improved, Jan. °61, 
p. 22 
Observing for Improving Instruction, Jan. ’61, p. 22 
Principal’s Relationship with His Teachers, A, Sept. 
*60, p. 23 
Principal’s Observation of Teaching Practices, A, 
Oct. ’60, p. 21 
Professional Staff Meetings, Dec. 60, p. 19 
Substitutes—Baby Sitters or Teachers? Dec. *60, p. 


19 
We Developed a Materials Pool, Oct. 60, p. 21 
Guidance Services in the Elementary School, Oct. 
*60, p. 21 
Rule for Unwritten Rules, A, Nov. ’60, p. 19 
Parents Visit Our School Often, Nov. ’60, p. 19 
Smile for Human Relations, A, Nov. ’60, p. 19 
Real Meaning of Creativity, The (article), Sept. °60, 


p. 8 
School Bus (verse), Oct. ’60, p. 115 
Sound Off 
On Basing Teachers’ Salaries on Merit Ratings, Jan. 
61, pp. 8-9 
On Requiring Teachers to Hand in Lesson Plans, 
Sept. °60, pp. 10-11 
On Requiring Teachers to Join Professional Organi- 
zations, Nov. °60, pp. 8-9 
On Requiring Teachers to Retire at Age 65, Dec. ’60, 
pp. 8-9 
On Special Teachers Teaching, Not Just Advising, 
Oct. ’60, pp. 8-9 
Teacher and the Taught, The—Charles H. Percy (edi- 
torial), Jan. ’61, p. 3 
Teacher-Retirement Systems (interview), Nov. ’60, p. 
17 
Time of “Innerness,”” A—Maulsby Kimball (editorial), 
Dec. ’60, p. 3 


What Is Our Mission?—-George Romney (editorial), 
Oct. ’60, p. 3 
You Can Be a Giant Killer (article), Oct. 60, p. 98 


QUIZZES 
Arithmetrick, Oct. ’60, p. 81 
Hidden Words, Sept. ’60, p. 94 
How Many Ships? Oct. ’60, p. 69 
Indian Puzzle, Sept. ’60, p. 127 
Letter Words, Sept. 60, p. 141 
October Fruit, Oct. ’60, p. 50 


SAFETY 
Halloween Safety Song (song), Oct. ’60, p. 107 
Safety Masks (art), Oct. ’60, p. 107 
Vermin, the Varment (dramatization) , Sept. ’60, p. 91 


SCIENCE—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas 
Adventures of Mr. Squiggly (story), Sept. ’60, p. 62 
Eclipse of the Moon, The (unit), Sept. 60, p. 86 
Chamois, The (poster), Jan. ’61, p. 61 
First Things First (verse), Jan. 61, p. 45 
Fog, The (verse), Sept. 60, p. 88 
Giraffe, The (poster), Oct. ’60, p. 36 
Glass Ceiling (verse), Jan. 61, p. 45 
How to Create Snow (article), Jan. ’61, p. 81 
Human Body Is a Mechanical Wonder, The (unit), 

Oct. ’60, p. 43 
Ice and Snow (article), Dec. ’60, pp. 30-31 
Insect Homes (article), Nov. ’60, pp. 26-27 
It’s for the Birds (device), Dec. ’60, p. 51 
Kangaroo, The (poster), Dec. ’60, p. 44 
Last Robin of Summer, The (dramatization), Oct. ’60, 
p. 45 

Laws of Motion (article), Oct. 60, pp. 30-31 
Locomotion (verse), Sept. 60, p. 88 
Morning-Glory (verse), Sept. ’60, p. 88 
Panda, The (poster), Sept. ’60, p. 109 
Patch of Lawn, A (article), Sept. ’60, pp. 58-59 
Round Things Are Nice (verse), Jan. ’61, p. 45 
Rhythms Inspired by Science (article), Nov. ’60, p. 20 
Snow (unit), Dec. ’60, p. 22 
Storm (verse), Sept. 60, p. 88 
Sun Time (verse), Sept. ’60, p. 88 
Using Our Senses (article), Jan. 61, pp. 24-25 
Water Buffalo (poster), Nov. 60, p. 37 
Water in Everyday Life (unit), Nov. ’60, p. 20 
We Submerged! (unit), Jan. 61, p. 39 
Where Nests Are (verse), Oct. ’60, p. 27 
Winter Coats (verse), Oct. 60, p. 27 


SOCIAL STUDIES—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas and 
United Nations 
Aladdin’s Lamp (dramatization) , Nov. ’60, p. 33 
Ben Franklin—Famous American (story), Jan. ’61, p. 
7 


3 
Bread and the Bakery (unit), Jan. ’61, p. 38 
Canada’s First Newspaper (story), Oct. ’60, p. 65 
Christmas in Many Lands (dramatization), Dec. ’60, p. 
7 


Colonial Life in New England (unit), Sept. ’60, p. 87 

Duty, Dumplings, and Discovery (story), Jan. ’61, p. 37 

Fire-Ranging Long Ago (story), Sept. ’60, p. 108 

Good American Lady, The—Clara Barton (dramatiza- 
tion), Dec. ’60, p. 39 

“In My Lifetime” (unit), Nov. ’60, p. 30 

Jane Addams—Lady Pioneer (story), Sept. ’60, p. 65 

Kindergarten-Early Primary Activities on Calendars, 
Jan. ’61, pp. 26-27 

Life in Nigeria (pictures) , Oct. ’60, pp. 38-39 

Market Day (verse), Sept. ’60, p. 88 

Mythology (article), Oct. 60, pp. 101-104 

Maps—An Action Program with World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, Oct. ’60, pp. 89-93 

Nigeria (unit), Oct. 60, p. 37 

“Only” a Newspaper! (dramatization), Jan. 61, p. 47 

Opportunity Corner (article), Sept. 60, p. 19 

Our Birthday Train Travels around the World (arti- 
cle), Jan. ’61, p. 28 

Our Clothing Unit (unit), Sept. 60, pp. 84-85 

Our Colors (verse), Sept. 60, p. 88 

Parliamentary Procedure (unit), Nov. ’60, p. 29 

Pinata Party (verse), Dec. ’60, p. 40 

Red China (unit), Sept. ’60, pp. 41-44 

Shalom, Haverim! (Hebrew song), Jan. ’61, p. 44 

Song from or The (story of “Silent Night”), Dec. 
60, p. 1 

Story of Pathom Chedi, The (story of Thailand), Jan. 
61, p. 36 

“Ta Matete’—Paul Gauguin (cover; discussion, p. 
12), Oct. °60 

There’s a New Flag (song), Sept. ’60, p. 32 

Train Song, The (choral reading), Nov. 60, p. 40 

Truck Rhymes (verse), Jan. °61, pp. 42-43 

Wall Decoration (device), Sept. ’60, p. 18 

We Had a Thinking Campaign (article), Jan. ’61, p. 
6 


0 
What Am I Made Of? (verse), Jan. °61, p. 45 
“Windmills of Montmartre’—Maurice Utrillo (cover: 
discussion, p. 13), Nov. ’60 
Zum Gali Gali (Hebrew (song), Jan. ’61, p. 44 


SONGS—See also Christmas Songs and Teacher-Tested 
Ideas 


Clapping Song, Oct. ’60, p. 75 

Come and See My Farm (Spanish), Oct. ’60, p. 100 
Do You? (Halloween), Oct. ’60, p. 27 

Festival of Lights (Hanukkah), Dec. ’60, p. 53 
Halloween, Oct. ’60, p. 28 

Halloween Safety Song, Oct. ’60, p. 107 
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Hungry Pigs, Nov. °60, p. 39 

Leaves, Leaves, Leaves, Sept. ’60, p. 35 
Mein Hut (German), Nov. *60, p. 52 
Our Rhythm Band, Oct. ’60, p. 100 


O Wie Wohl Ist Mir Am Abend (German), Jan. ’61, 


p. 89 
Ready for Work, Jan. °61, p. 57 
Rhythm-Band Song, Sept. ’60, p. 105 
Shalom, Haverim! (Hebrew), Jan. 61, p. 44 
Theres’ a New Flag, Sept. °69, p. 32 
Tom-Tom Talk, Oct. ’60, p. 29 
Turkey in the Barnyard, Nov. *60, p. 70 
Veterans Day, Nov. *60, p. 38 
We All Love Our Flag, Sept. ’60, p. 32 
Zum Gali Gali (Hebrew), Jan. ’61, p. 44 


STORIES—See also Christmas Stories 
Adventures of Mr. Squiggly, The, Sept. ’60, p. 62 
Ben Franklin—Famous American, Jan. °61, p. 37 
Campaign, The, Nov. ’60, p. 49 
Canada’s First Newspaper, Oct. ’60, p. 65 
Duty, Dumplings, and Discovery, Jan. 61, p. 37 
Fire-Ranging Long Ago, Sept. ’60, p. 108 
Fun in the Sun, Jan. 61, p. 34 
Give and Take, Nov. ’60, p. 48 
Helpful Cookies, The, Oct. ’60, p. 55 
Hippopotamus in the Bath Tub, Nov. ’60, p. 47 
Hoo-00! Hoo-o0! Hoo-oo! Oct. ’60, p. 55 
Jane Addams—Lady Pioneer, Sept. ’60, p. 65 
Jefferson’s Special Monday, Sept. ’60, p. 62 
Juan, a Cabin Boy, Oct. ’60, p. 56 
Katie’s Rescue, Sept. ’60, p. 64 
London Ablaze! Oct. 60, p. 57 
Maria and the UN Party, Oct. ’60, p. 56 
Michael and Mrs. Maloney, Oct. ’60, p. 54 
Morty’s Moccasins, Nov. ’60, p. 48 
No Bread for Breakfast, Sept. ’60, p. 63 
R. A. Coon, New Neighbor, Oct. ’60, p. 54 
Silent Bell Buoy, The, Sept. ’60, p. 65 
Spooky, the Scared Little Ghost, Oct. ’60, p. 62 
Street of Wind Bells, The, Sept. ’60, p. 64 


Story of the Pathom Chedi, The (Thailand), Jan. ’61, 
3 


p. 
Thanksgiving for Two—Nov. ’60, p. 47 
Thanksgiving—1960, Nov. ’60, p. 49 
Tommy’s Snowman, Jan. 61, p. 34 
Weed-Time and Harvest, Sept. ’60, p. 63 
Whitefoots’ Winter Storehouse, The, Nov. ’60, p. 46 
Who Likes to Get Letters? Jan. ’61, p. 35 
Young King, The, Jan. ’61, p. 35 


TALKING IT OVER—See this department in each issue 


TEACHER-TESTED IDEAS 

Arithmetic 
Addition Drill, Sept. ’60, p. 104 
Learning Division, Oct. ’60, p. 74 
Matching Cards, Oct. 60, p. 76 
Number Blocks, Jan. 61, p. 59 
Simple Abacus, Jan. ’61, p. 58 
Stepping Stones, Jan. 61, p. 56 
Story of Ten, A, Sept. ’60, p. 103 
Teaching Fractions, Nov. ’60, p. 69 
Thrift Week Activity, A, Oct. ’60, p. 77 
Time-Telling Game, Jan. 61, p. 59 
Units and Measure, Sept. 60, p. 103 

Art 
Animal Masks, Oct. ’60, p. 76 
Autumn Leaves, Oct. ’60, p. 75 
Bottle Cap Indian Belt, Oct. ’60, p. 77 
Carved Pictures, Sept. ’60, p. 103 
Chalk Rub, Jan. ’61, p. 57 
Classroom Traffic Light, Nov. ’60, p. 71 
Clay Figures, Jan. ’61, p. 59 
Conestoga Wagon, A, Sept. ’60, p. 105 
Display Autumn Leaves, Oct. ’60, p. 74 
Display for Open House, Nov. ’60, p. 69 
Freezer Paper, Jan. 61, p. 59 
Friendship Signs (UN), Oct. ’60, p. 77 
Football Bulletin Board, Nov. ’60, p. 69 
Grab-Bag Characters, Jan. 61, p. 57 
Grandfather Clock, Sept. ’60, p. 102 
Halloween Figures, Oct. ’60, p. 75 
Halloween Witch, Oct. ’60, p. 74 
Hoop Mobiles, Sept. ’60, p. 103 
Ice-Cream Stick Calendar, Dec. ’60, p. 75 
Kindergarten Pumpkin, A, Oct. ’60, p. 76 
King Size Christmas Tree, Dec. ’60, p. 74 
Knitting through a Spool, Jan. ’61, p. 58 
Noise Makers, Jan. ’61, p. 56 
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Open-House Favor, Nov. ’60, p. 68 
Paper Sculpture, Dec. ’60, p. 74 
Pine-Cone Owl, Oct. ’60, p. 77 
Plastic Flower Holder, Dec. ’60, p. 74 
Steel-Wool Trees, Jan. ’61, p. 56 
String Collages, Jan. °61, p. 59 
Tepee for One, Nov. ’60, p. 71 
Thanksgiving Dinner, A, Nov. ’60, p. 69 
Toothpick Pictures, Sept. 60, p. 104 
Turkey Favor, Nov. ’60, p. 68 
Turkey Wall Hanging, Nov. ’60, p. 71 
Window Decorations, Nov. 60, p. 71 
Wooden Costume Jewelry, Dec. 60, p. 75 
Wrapping Paper Mural, Dec. ’60, p. 75 
Yummy Wreath, A, Dec. °60, p. 75 
Character Education 
Regular Savings, Jan. 61, p. 58 
Saving Projects, Oct. ’60, p. 75 
Devices 
Chalkboard Areas, Jan. ’61, p. 56 
Classroom Duties, Jan. ’61, p. 57 
Clay As a Teaching Device, Nov. ’60, p. 71 
Clean Hands, Jan. ’61, p. 58 
Handwriting, Oct. ’60, p. 76 
Name Badges, Sept. ’60, p. 105 
Name Hearts, Oct. ’60, p. 74 
Perpetual Seatwork, Nov. ’60, p. 68 
Stand-Up Numbers, Sept. 60, p. 102 
Tips and Hints for Craft Materials, Nov. ’60, p. 70 
Two Birthday Ideas, Sept. 60, p. 102 
We Use Newspapers, Sept. ’60, p. 103 
Language Arts 
Action Vowels, Jan. ’61, p. 58 
Breaking a Bad Habit, Sept. °60, p. 105 
Columbus Day Spelling, Oct. ’60, p. 74 
Creative Writing, Jan. ’61, p. 58 
Direct Quotations, Nov. ’60, p. 70 
Find Another Way, Sept. ’60, p. 102 
“Give” and “Gave,” Nov. *60, p. 68 
Hidden Vowels, Sept. °60, p. 103 
Is It Je or Ei? Oct. ’60, p. 77 
Isn’t, Sept. ’60, p. 104 
Language Game, Jan. ’61, p. 59 
Listening for Sounds, Sept. ’60, p. 104 
Lively Words, Dec. ’60, p. 75 
Match Number Words, Jan. 61, p. 57 
October Phonics, Oct. °60, p. 77 
Our Bunny Club, Jan. ’61, p. 56 
Plan for Paragraph Writing, Nov. ’60, p. 69 
Porky Pig Blackboard, Nov. ’60, p. 69 
Show Me, Oct. ’60, p. 75 
Speech Train, Sept. 60, p. 102 
Spelling Baseball, Sept. °60, p. 104 


Story to Finish, A, Oct. 60, p. 74; Nov. 60, p. 68: 


Dec. ’60, p. 74 

Word Detectives, Jan. 61, p. 57 

Word Recognition, Nov. 60, p. 71 
Reading 

Indian Reading Club, Oct. 60, p. 76 

Supplementary Reading, Sept. ’60, p. 105 
Science 

Science Corner, Nov. ’60, p. 70 

Willie Weather, Nov. ’60, p. 70 
Social Studies 

City to City, Oct. ’60, p. 75 

Class Elections, Sept. 60, p. 102 

Flannelboard Map, A, Sept. ’60, p. 105 

Good Review, A, Jan. 61, p. 56 

Holiday Fun, Dec. ’60, p. 75 

Noon Activity, Nov. ’60, p. 68 

Our Heritage, Jan. 61, p. 59 

Playing Detectives, Sept. ’60, p. 104 
Songs 

Clapping Song, Oct. 60, p. 75 

Ready for Work, Jan. ’61, p. 57 

Rhythm-Band Song, Sept. ’60, p. 105 

Turkey in the Barnyard, Nov. ’60, p. 70 


TEXTBOOKS 
Reviews, Sept. "60, p. 29; Oct. 60, p. 25 


THANKSGIVING—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas 


Make Pilgrim and Indian Costumes (dramatization), 


Nov. *60, p. 34 
Simple Paper Sculpture (art), Nov. 60, p. 42 
Thankful Thoughts (verse), Nov. ’60, p. 40 
Thanksgiving (verse), Nov. 60, p. 38 
Thanksgiving for Two (story), Nov. ’60, p. 47 
Thanksgiving—1960 (story), Nov. ’60, p. 49 
Thanksgiving Prayer (verse), Nov. ’60, p. 67 








THRIFT WEEK—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas 
Kindergarten-Early Primary Activities on Thrift Oct 
60, pp. 48-49 , 
3 Weeks in October (day-by-day ideas), Oct. °69 D 
20 7» 


TRAVEL 
It’s Fun to Travel, Nov. ’60, p. 12; Dec. ’60, Pp. 76: 
Jan. ’61, p. 80 / 


UNITED NATIONS 
Maria and the UN Party (story), Oct. ’60, p. 56 
3 Weeks in October (day-by-day ideas), Oct. °60 : 
20 ‘a 


UNITS 

Bread and the Bakery, Jan. 61, p. 38 

Colonial Life in New England, Sept. ’60, p. 87 

Eclipse of the Moon, The, Sept. ’60, p. 86 

How to Teach a Unit, Sept. *60, p. 61 

Human Body Is a Mechanical Wonder, The, Oct. ’6{ 
p. 43 

“In My Lifetime,’ Nov. ’60, p. 30 

Look in the Mirror, A, Oct. ’60, p. 42 

Nigeria, Oct. ’60, p. 37 

Our Clothing Unit, Sept. °60, pp. 84-85 

Our Indian Project, Nov 60, p. 28 

Parliamentary Procedure, Nov. ’60, p. 29 

Red China, Sept. '60, pp. 41-44 

Snow, Dec. ’60, p. 22 

Water in Everyday Life, Nov. ’60, p. 20 

We Studied Ourselves, Dec. ’60, p. 23 

We Submerged! Jan. ’61, p. 39 

Yearbook, A, Jan. ’61, p. 40 


VERSE—See also Christmas Verse 
Aging Process, Sept. ’60, p. 129 
All Alone? Sept. 60, p. 88 
Bigger!—Smaller! Oct. ’60, p. 27 
Billy Goat Gruff, Oct. ’60, p. 28 
Books, Jan. 61, p. 45 
Book Travel, Nov. ’60, p. 40 
Chief Winter, Oct. ’60, p. 28 
Columbus in the Space Age, Oct. 60, p. 28 
Counting Sheep, Dec. ’60, p. 70 
Fire Safety, Oct. 60, p. 85 
First Storm, Nov. °60, p. 40 
First Things First, Jan. 61, p. 45 
Fog, The, Sept. ’60, p. 88 
Football Game, A, Nov. 60, p. 40 
Glass Ceiling, Jan. ’61, p. 45 
Hanukkah Candles, Dec. ’60, p. 52 
Happy Old Year, Jan. 61, p. 45 
Hear This, Oct. 60, p. 28 
January Days, Jan. ’61, p. 45 
Kindergarten Teacher's Lament, Dec. 60, p. 55 
Little Dog Clown, Sept. ’60, p. 88 
Locomotion, Sept. ’60, p. 88 
Manners, Jan. 61, p. 46 
Market Day, Sept. ’60, p. 88 
Morning-Glory, Sept. ’60, p. 88 
Music Notes, Jan. 61, p. 45 
Navajo Children, Oct. ’60, p. 29 
New Dress for a Pine Tree, A, Nov. ’60, p. 40 
Our Colors, Sept. ’60, p. 88 
Red-Headed Whale, The, Nov. °60, p. 40 
Reluctant Squirrel, Sept. ’60, p. 88 
Round Things Are Nice, Jan. '61, p. 45 
School Bus, Oct. °60, p. 115 
Snowman Recipe, Jan. ’61, p. 45 
Snow Scene, Jan. ’61, p. 45 
Snowy Day, A, Jan. ’61, p. 45 
Snowy Sidewalk, Jan. 61, p. 45 
Storm, Sept. 60, p. 88 
Sun Time, Sept. ’60, p. 88 
Swimming Cat, Oct. ’60, p. 28 
Thankful Thoughts, Nov. ’60, p. 40 
Thanksgiving, Nov. ’60, p. 38 
Thanksgiving Prayer, Nov. °60, p. 67 
Truck Rhymes, Jan. ’61, pp. 42-43 
Unhappy Pencil, The, Nov. ’60, p. 40 
What Am I Made Of? Jan. ’61, p. 45 
Where Nests Are, Oct. 60, p. 27 
Winter Coats, Oct. 60, p. 27 
Words, Words, Nov. ’60, p. 40 


VETERANS DAY 
Give and Take (story), Nov. ’60, p. 48 
Veterans Day (song), Nov. ’60, p. 38 
World Peace (art), Nov. ’60, p. 38 
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A map program that can be used with every 
geography text. Designed to help students ac- 
quire geographical learnings through practical 
work with large wall maps and smaller, identical 
pupil maps. Each packet complete with a com- 
prehensive Teacher's Manual, three 31” x 40” 
wall maps, and 100 pupil maps, 


Detailed suggestions fcr using both the wall 











maps and pupil maps in developmental studies 
are included in the manual. 





How te Use Your Kit on the 


UNITED STATES 





The World, +201 
North America, +202 
South America, #203 
United States, +204 
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t-page Teacher’s Manual 
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e Canada, + 
¢ Europe, +206 
e Asia, +207 

e Afric: ’ +208 


Instructor series 
of Physical-Political 
Work Maps 


For example, one wall map and a portion of the 
pupil maps may be used to develop physical con- 
cepts, a second group of maps to create a re- 
sources and products map. 


Exclusive features found in these Instructor 
maps include orientation guide arrows, latitude 
and longitude lines that do not cross the study 
area, political divisions, and heavy lines around 
the actual study area. Printed in blue on sturdy 
white paper. 


205 Use coupon 


on page 10 








DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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NATIONS: 
NEPAL 
AFGHANISTAN 
JAPAN 
INDIA 
TURKEY 
THAILAND 
EGYPT 
CAMBODIA 
PAKISTAN 
PERSIA 
SOVIET ASIA 
SPAIN 


—and more 


Each book 


FEATURES: 


Hard Cover 


60 Full-Color 
Photographs 
Encyclopedic 
Introduction 


33% rpm 
record 


Matching Color- 
Sound Filmstrip 
Available 







A non-profit foundation 
established to promote 
better understanding between 
aations of the world. 
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Special Subscription Offer 


Please send Nepal Phono Book. | understand it may be returned within ten 
days without obligation. If retained, a remittance of $3.75 plus 25¢ for 
postage and handling (total $4) will be remitted and | agree to accept at 
least four additional Phono Books offered during the next 12 months 


ADDRESS__ — —_ 


ee eS 00s MEE 
A Book In Your Home — 


A Sound-Color Filmstrip And Book In Your Classroom! 


International Communications Foundation an- 
nounces with pride a new educational medium 
for the study of world cultures: The Phono 
Book series. 


This medium is packaged in a unique, hard-bound 817,”x 91,” 
book comprising sixty full-color photographs, encyclopedic 
introduction to the nation, a map showing places mentioned 
and a detailed printed text of all significant facts pertaining 
to the photographs. 


Each book also contains a choice of two full-fidelity 3314 rpm 


records conveying the true atmosphere of the nation 
through fascinating narration about the photographs sup- 


ported by authentic music and sound impressions. 


The two records represent different versions of the narration. 
Version II is designed specifically for classroom use with both 
the book and filmstrip. Version I is more suitable for college 
and adult levels. Both records will be sent (at no extra cost) 
in order for the subscriber to select the version he prefers 
with future editions. 


The first Phono Book in this series deals with the mountain 
kingdom of Nepal. (The regular single edition price for each 
of these Phono Books is $4.95, plus postage.) 


Special Subscription Offer To 
Teachers And Schools 
These Phono Books are being made available to teachers and 
schools for only $3.75. A 15-minute, 35 mm sound-color 
filmstrip on Nepal, (and cach new edition) may be pur- 
chased for an additional $1,00 when subscription is made for 


the Nepal Phono Book and at least four more books in this % 
series. Phono Books on other nations (listed above) will be- 7 


come available during the year. 


With this subscription to five or more Phono Books a beauti- 
ful set of sixteen 11”x 14” color study prints of Turkey, Iran 
or Pakistan will be sent to you, or donated, in your name, to 
any school, library, church or other charitable organization 
of your choice. 


For Schools, Libraries 
Or Churches Only 


The Nepal Phono Book, plus a 15-minute, 35 mm sound-color 
filmstrip is being made available to schools, libraries and 
churches for only $5.00. (Regular single edition price for 


both items totals $10.95.) 


An alternate plan offers a free sound-color filmstrip with the 
purchase of each set of three Nepal Phono Books as well as 
future Phono Book editions. 


International Communication Foundation 


9033 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, California 


Special School Or Library Offer 


of the Nepal Phono Book(s) and matching 


Please send three Nepal Phono Books with one free matching sound- 
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i number of copies 

\ sound-color filmstrip for $5.00 each. 

color filmstrip for $11.50 
Name and address where free ; , 
study prints are to be sent. . . 
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